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AN EARTHEN MOLD 

CHAFTER I 

THE BTBTEM 

The summer sun has been shining with intensity throu^- 
out the long, tiresome day, and the jostling masses in the 
crowded streets good-naturedly elbow each other and 
salute their passing acquaintances with the paradoxical 
announcement, ''It's hot," as if to discover a condition 
unnoticed. The toilers plod their weary way throu^ 
the steaming highways and wipe their brows in sweat- 
shops and factories. 

This city is the metropolis of a great state, a composite of 
American citizenship and an exponent of the spirit of the 
times. A typical American, progressive city. Not the 
picture of an idealist, but, rather, the consununation of 
the money-getter, the progeny of the stool-pigeon poli- 
tician and lax immigration laws. 

It has the outward signs of greatness, miles of stone and 
brick where money has vied with money in erecting monu- 
ments to business acumen and financial ambitions. Sky- 
scrapers have followed each other in rapid sequence, each 
succeeding one a little taller than the other, grander in 
architecture, and more costly in elaboration. Great rail- 
roads, the highways of commerce, empty the nation's 
merchandise into its gaping maw. Gold pours through 
its money-channels and the arteries of its buisiness marts 
seem to be stretched to their utmost tension. 
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A oommeidal feverishness impels the populace, as 
human machines, to their utmost endeavor; while brawny 
arms, begrimed with sweat, bring the stinging lash in 
harder cuts upon the beasts of burden struggling beneath 
their loads in the sweltering sun — ^man and beast alike, 
hapless victims of a system of conmiercial civilization in 
its mad rush for money. 

Richard Harwood, the banker, is one of the money-kings 
of this great city. The banking-house of Harwood and 
Company is not one of the imposing sky-scrapers of the 
modem business center, but it is the same two-story, 
red-brick building on the comer that had been their place 
of business before the city had put on any great preten- 
sions in the financial world. But, along with the city's 
growth, large money transactions have taken place in 
the private offices of this wealthy institution. 

It has not been the policy of this conservative firm to 
take chances in burying their hoarded coin in whited 
sepulchers, such as many of the great buildings and im- 
provements of the growing metropolis had proven to other 
fortunes. The way in which Harwood and Company 
prefer to do business is, to hold their realty possessions 
and lend their money on gilt-edge securities for others to 
build "sky-scrapers" on adjoining properties; thereby 
letting others take the chances of boosting values and 
increasing the city's growth while the banking firm waits 
to reap the results. No pubKc-spirited impulses actuate 
them in their money transactions. They prefer to see 
their hoard accumulating in a sure way. 

Many a large failure of some unfortunate speculator 
or boomer had meant a fortune added to the wealth of 
this institution; and such failures had been attributed 
largely to the manipulation of the money market, by the 
subsidiaries and associates of this bank. 
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These shrewd transactions served to raise the reputa- 
tion of this wealthy firm as financiers, and admiring syco- 
phants offered their congratulations. 

The old red bank on the comer is not prepossessing in 
appearance, but within is a busy hive of activity. The 
staccato dick of the typewriters, the clink of coin on the 
counters, and the hum of voices indicate that it is a busi- 
ness center. The moving automatons behind the marble 
and iron casings keep time with the dock, as cogs in the 
machinery that moves the commercial world aroimd them. 

Herbert Sinclair, head manager for the bank, has grown 
gray in the service of this great institution, remaining in 
his harness through necessity of his environment. He 
has made vast fortunes for his employers in the thirty 
years of his bondage; but to make one for himself, condi- 
tions had rendered him as helpless as Prometheus bound 
upon the rock, while the Procrustean bed of increasing 
family expenses has truncated his resources to meet its 
demands. 

Old Richard Harwood had founded this great business 
institution and the octopus had grown imtil its tendrils 
reaches nearly every vital artery of the city's commercial 
life, and its influence is felt throughout the State and 
Nation. When the old money-master had died, his son 
had succeeded him in power and influence. And while 
Richard Harwood, the second, present head of the bank, 
is a member of numerous dubs and cares more for his 
horses and automobiles, his golf and the pleasures of the 
social swu-1 in which he floats, than did his haxd-fisted 
Sire, yet he had shown discretion by following the plans 
of his predecessor, until his business had grown into a 
monopolistic organization known as "The System." 

On this afternoon, the weather is too warm for the 
money-aristocrat to devote his usual time to business. 
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No mercenary impulses govern when it comes to his own 
personal comfort, and he is impatient to get away from 
the oppressive heat of the business district of the city. 
Calling the manager, the Banker gives him further instruc- 
tions, entailing more work on the busy stenographers and 
pulling on his gloves he hurries down the marble steps, 
across the tiled walk, to his waiting automobile. His 
dbauffeur servilely jumps to close the door of the car as 
the Banker enters, then guides the auto as it dashes along 
the street, in and out of the lines of vdiides and moving 
people who are unable to shirk their labors for the cooler 
suburban retreats. 

On either side the tall buildings loom up to cut off what 
breezes there are, and the speed of the automobile is 
accelerated to hurry this favored son of Fortime to a more 
pleasant atmosphere. On th^ speed, from the business 
center, out through the tenement district, bounded on 
either side by honey-combed flats where squalor and 
poverty mark the scene. 

The Banker keeps his eyes fixed straight ahead to avoid 
the sights distasteful to his esthetic tastes, as the car dashes 
on through the smoke of factories and the rising dust of 
the unkept streets, until they reach the boulevard. Here 
the panorama changes. No longer are the driveways 
unsprinkled and the gutters unswept; for the boulevard 
bounds the homes of the exclusive money-magnates of 
the city. 

Over the asphalt pavement they glide, 'neath the vista 
of trees, that serve as sentinels of Natm^, to gladden the 
eye and make life pleasant. 

On the green lawns that fringe each side of the promen- 
ade, spraying fountains are playing, casting their beady 
drops of coolness all around. Here and there, upon the 
walks, dbat bevies of pretty women who have come out 
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to catch a bieath of the cooler air of approaching evening, 
laden with odors from choice flowers and costly conserva- 
tories of exotic plants. The banker repeatedly lifts his 
hat as he speeds by these petted daughters of fashion, who 
recognize him with a bow. 

On the next comer that he passes stands a beautiful 
edifice with ivy-dad walls and spires pointing to the ceru- 
lean sky. It is Grace Church, the place of worship for 
most of the residents of this exclusive section. There 
the votaries of fashion kneel on velvet cushions and read 
their prayers with the intonation of the **creme de la 
creme/' There the magnate and his family have their 
membership. 

Passing rapidly up the asphalt driveway the automobile 
stops before an imposing mansion and the chauffeur hastily 
alights and throws open the door of the car; the Banker 
steps out and saunters dignifiedly up the hedge-lined walk 
to the elegant structure of brown stone and marble, mod- 
estiy termed in legal phraseology, **a homestead." 

The chauffeur leisurely pilots the automobile to the 
garage, far more sumptuous in its appointments than the 
homes of those who are laboring in the heat of the old 
red-brick bank; supporting by their labors the luxuiy of 
those absolved, for some esoteric purpose, from the dic- 
tum, ''Li the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
ihou return unto the ground." 
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PLAYTHINGS OF CHANCE 



Clang! dang! clang! The gongs of the fire engines ring 
out their warning. Vehicles are quickly drawn to the 
sides of the street, while pedestrians hurry to places of 
safety and stand excitedly watching the wild flight of the 
trained fire-horses as th^ dash madly by. 

The weird screech of an auto siren is heard in the dis- 
tance and the spectators hold their breath in suspense as 
they realize that the fire-chief 's car is approaching. They 
know he must round the sharp comer above and run the 
gauntlet of the narrow, vehicle-lined street in his wild 
race. The excitement is intense. Shoppers cease their 
trading and business is suspen4ed as they rush to the 
doors and side-walks to view the thrilling scene. But a 
spectacle more harrowing, that chills the blood in their 
veins and roots them in their tracks, meets their eyes. 
Women scream and men stand appalled into helplessness. 
A pair of thoroughbred bays driven to an elegant victoria 
have plunged frantically from the curbing into the narrow 
way over which the chief's car must dash. Upon the 
velvet cushions sits a girl whose patrician face is pale with 
fright, but who, even in the face of danger, bears herself 
with composure. The beautiful thoroughbreds rear and 
plunge in their attempt to dash down the way where the 
fire-car must pass. In the driver's seat, tugging faithfully 
at the reins and speaking coaxingly in a language known 
to Us pets, sits an old negro coachman. From his care- 
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fully carded grey-wooled head, which shmes with the oil 
rubbed into it, to the silver buckles of his coachman's 
boots, a cosmopoUte would mark a relic of the Old South. 
He sticks heroically to his post of duty, but his efforts are 
futile. The bit on the bridle of one of the horses is broken 
and the rem hangs useless by its head. There is nothing 
to ccmtrol the animals with or prevent them causing a 
stampede amongst the congestion of vehicles near. The 
alarm of the approaching fire-car, beginning like a moan 
from the Inferno and breaking into a wild unearthly 
shriek that ends like a wail of a lost soul, sounds nearer 
and nearer. 

Unrestrained by the bit, the richly caparisoned equines 
dash madly forward, the silver mountings of their trap- 
pings gUttering in the simlight. The horrified spectators 
stand helpless to assist. To rush in f rcmt of the frenzied 
brutes in that narrow way would mean death or bruised 
and broken bones. It would take the hand of a Hercules 
to hold the beasts without a bridle. There seems to be 
no chance possible to prevent the impending accident, and 
the awe-struck spectators press closer to the curbing to 
view the inevitable catastrophe, as if fascinated under the 
spell of an evil power that whets the appetite for sensation 
and excitement. 

Suddenly, a tall man, with the physique of an athlete, 
dashes from the crowd, in his haste sending men and women 
into the gutter. The better nature of the human asserts 
its s^preciation of the hero and from the throng breaks 
forth a cheer that is stilled in their throats as the horses' 
heads overtop the soUtary obstacle in theb way. It is 
brute against man. The arm of the athlete goes up and a 
small but masculine hand catches the unbridled horse by 
the nose with a grip like iron. A backward spring as 
nimble us a prize-fighter's places the daring rescuer from 
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under the threatening hoofs, and with all his strength he 
throws his weight downward, the strangling hold upon 
the animal's nostrils cutting off its breath. For a moment 
it is a battle royal; a champion rush that no football game 
ever presented; a struggle between crude force and sci- 
ence. The brutes drag the athlete along the pavement. 
But with every step the shortened breath of the animal 
subdues it. 

The cry of the spectators rings out. Th^ are warning 
him that the chief's car is nearing the comer. 

There is no time for thought. Only quick action will 
prevent a catastrophe. Deftly slipping the bit back into 
the horse's mouth with his free hand, the rescuer catches 
the broken ring to which the rein had been attached, and 
guides the plunging animals into a vacant space just in 
time to escape the wheels of the speeding car. Seeing 
that the danger is passed, for a time, the populace forget 
the scene enacted in the excitement of watching the ex- 
pert handling of the chief's car through the crowded thor- 
oughfare. Champing nervously at their bits, the trem- 
bling horses are held by the strong hand which controls 
them while the coachman ties the broken bit and rein. 
The repairs to the bridle are quickly completed; and see- 
ing that the horses are pacified, the Unknown tips his hat 
to the fair occupant of the carriage and, without afford- 
ing her a chance to express her gratitude or ascertain his 
identity, pushes his way through the admiring crowd, 
who press closely around him, and walks rapidly away, 
followed by their wondering exclamations: ''A football 
champion, " "A prize-fighter, " "A horse-trainer. " Turn- 
ing the comer, he crosses rapidly into the next street and 
walks a block further before slackening his steps. Then 
with a glance backward to make sure that he has left the 
rabble behind him, he pursues his way more leisurely. 
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"Whew!" he says to himself, half -aloud, "Quite a 
romantic episode; this rushing to the rescue of beauty in 
danger. A fit predicate for a love story. And the plaud- 
its of the multitude, — how appropriate — *A prize-fight- 
er,' *A horse-trainer.' Certainly a spontaneous eulogy, 
marked with honest admiration, to say the least. The 
similarity must be striking. But I wonder who she can 
be. A patrician bom and bred it is evident. How 
abruptly I left, without an expression of concern for her 
safety. Her opinion of me must have been as flattering 
as the mob's, with a different estimation of the characters 
designated. Such a face as hers mirrors ideals higher 
than mere physical forces. " Shrugging his shoulders, he 
gives a low laugh, as he adds, 

"I am afraid that I am growing quixotic." 

For a moment he pauses before a show window in the 
attempt to distract his thoughts; but instead there comes 
before his view a vision of a pair of ^es beaming with 
admiration and a girlish figure leaning forward in the at- 
tempt to express her gratitude. Turning sharply from 
the window he resumes his walk as he says regretfully, 

"I might, at least, have gotten her name. In a city 
like this the many divisions, cliques and clans of society, 
preclude the probability of our meeting again. That is 
one of the many faults in our social system; a system 
which measures its channels by the spectacular show of 
money and selects by chance rather than fitness. The 
fetes of Lycurgus were more prolific of benefit to the 
human race and less fruitful of evil than are many of the 
practices and customs of modem society, which makes 
victims of its votaries by limiting each to his narrow 
sphere and bears fruitage in mis-marriages and divorces." 



CHAPTER III. 

WHERE YOUTH AND PLEASURE MEET 

"Oh! Lucille, I am so glad you came. We were just 
wishing for more laborers to help us, so we will put you to 
work twining these evergreens. Brother Dick and Clar- 
ence have been too busy puffing at their cigarettes to 
have time for anything but talk and puff. " 

"How considerate, Phyllis; anyway, I had promised 
Ruth to come and assist in arranging the decorations. 
They had me serving punch at Mrs. Smythe's reception, 
so I was detained longer than I expected. Mrs. Smythe 
e3q)ressed her disappointment that you were not present, 
but I told her that your absence was due to the prepara- 
tions you are making for your birthday ball. How is 
Ruth after her thrilling experience? Such a romantic 
episode, the plunging horses, the struggling driver, the 
beautiful maiden, the brave hero who rushes to the rescue 
and then leaves incognito. What a plot for a story. 
What is it like? King Cophetua and the beggar maid? 
No — ^rather the Princess and the Gallant Knight. Ah! 
I have it. The beautiful heiress and the — and — ^well 
what is he — ? No one seems to know. Perhaps when 
we get down to reahty, he may be just a professional 
baseball player or worse — a poUtician like Mrs. Smythe's 
husband who puts his knife in his mouth and picks his 
teeth at the table." 

Lucille's rapid speech ends dolefully and she pouts up 
her mouth despairingly. 

16 
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"What a finale to such a promising picture," repKes 

Phyllis, r^rovingly, "whatever he was, he was not mer- 

^ cenaiy, and looking for a reward. Old Gabe, our coach- 

^nan, calls him a hero and 'jes' declares he was a blue hen's 

dMcken and one ob de quality folks.' " 

Lucille Highfleigh is the daughter of John Highfieigh, 
nert door neighbor of the Harwoods, and the chum of 
Phyllis Harwood, the petted daughterof Banker Harwood. 
"Deacon" Highfieigh, as he is called by his acquaint- 
ances, is a member of the real estate firm of John High- 
fleigh & Co. 

The "Deacon's" home, next to Banker Harwood's, is 
not as pretentious as the Banker's. The walls are not 
decorated with rare paintings, nor can he boast of its 
conservatory and statuary; but his more modest means 
have not been spent in vain; and to. a casual observer 
"Deacon" Highfieigh's home would indicate that its own- 
er is one of the affluential denizens of this exclusive part 
of the city. 

The "Deacon" is a man of that kind, who, by rubbing 
against wealth and prominence, reflects as 'birds of the 
same feather;' one of those geniuses who can be syco- 
phants without those whom they fawn upon perceiving 
it. But, rather, his associates are impressed with his 
serious mien and without troubling to read him deeper, 
they account him a substantial citizen, whose life of pro- 
bity has earned for him the confidence of the business 
worid. The "Deacon" is a punctual attendant at Grace 
Church, the city's most exclusive and fashionable sanc- 
tuary, where at every service he is to be seen in the front 
pew, wearing his most sanctified expression. By havmg 
his home next to Banker Harwood's, he had cultivated a 
neighborly intimacy with the Banker and his family; and, 
by servikness to the interests with wUch the Banker is 
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identified, had acquired his patronage and the charge of 
all his vast property. Being the agent for these estates, 
soon, by the law of attraction and accretion, the "Dea- 
con's" firm had became the leading real estate agency of 
the city. His daughter, Lucille, had made her debut into 
society as a friend of Phyllis Harwood, which had given 
her entree to the "best set," and well did Lucille use this 
leverage. 

Naturally, Lucille inherited some of her father's business 
acumen, therefore appreciates the eligibiUty of handsome 
Dick Harwood, the harum-scarum brother of Phyllis 
Harwood, and the third generation of Richards in whose 
name the business of the banking firm is supposed to be 
continued in future years. And though Dick Harwood 
Jr. has not up to his twenty-fifth birthday shown any 
promise as a future financier, still, Lucille regards him as 
the best " catch " of the city, and her ambitions had aspired 
to a matrimonial alliance with him and the Harwood 
miUions. 

Therefore, Lucille had really taken her departure from 
Mrs. Smythe's reception at an opportune time to meet 
Phyllis, when "Brother Dick" would be assisting in the 
preparations for the coming dissipation. Mrs. Harwood 
never permits any one to outdo her in the social whirl. 
The functions given by her were accepted as the mark of 
recherche perfection, so this is expected to be an affair par 
excellence^ the "Swellest" of the year. And though "Dea- 
con" Highfleigh is one of the pillars of Grace Church, 
Lucille is the gayest of the gay "set" in which she moves 
and does not stickle at the "frivoUties" her companions 
indulge, which she contends are amenities that society 
demands, and her father passes them as essentials of cus- 
tom. 

So, this evening, , Lucille enters into the spirit of the 
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expected occasion with all the excitement and animation 
that the presence of Dick Harwood engenders. 

Seated on a green flower-box Dick is nonchalantly 
smoking a cigarette, his hat perched back from his fore- 
head with a debonair carelessness that habit has given 
him. His friend, G. Clarence lighthead, — or "Claw- 
rence" as the owner of that cognomen calls it, is seated 
on a rustic settee by Phyllis. They have all come out to 
the conservatory to cull the flowers and vines that will 
lend enchantment to the scene of revelry at the coming 
ball, where Youth and Pleasure will meet, "To chase the 
glowing hours with flying feet. " 

This conservatory is Mrs. Harwood's pet hobby. As 
she is the maternal prototype of her daughter, Phyllis, 
and a fit consort for Banker Harwood, she naturally has 
her hobbies. First, are her greenhouses; and next, the 
social conquest of her associates. Rare aromatic plants 
and flowers of variegated colors blend their fragrance and 
iridescence to make this place of beauty a veritable garden 
of the gods. Playing fountains with marble basins, and 
Uttle nude Cupids, typify dreams of the Arabian Nights; 
while banks of ferns and mosses lend a background to the 
scene that makes it a ravishment for the eyes; a seclusion 
where Marc Antony and Cleopatra might have pUghted 
their vows and paid their devotions. 

Dick Harwood is a young blood of the period. At 
college he paid more attention to sport than to his studies; 
books bored him. He cared more for gay companions 
and the footlights, and left the honors of his classes for 
those who would have to chisel their mark in the climb of 
life by application and hard work. He took for his model 
of ethics, Luculluis rather than Diogenes; and it had been 
whispered among the initiated that the Elusinian myster- 
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ies of the night-reveb of Dick and his oompaoions, would 
cool to zero the sports of Bacchus. 

If Dick were not rich he would be called a roue, a liber- 
tine and sport; but owing to the mystic ablution of gcAd^ 
he is spoken of as "One of the bloods;'* "a parti sorUMe** 
for ambitious debutantes, — "a little wild, but one who 
will settle down under the weight of financial responsibili- 
ties and honors that are sure to be his, as his father's 
son." 

Lucille casts a meaning smile towards Dick who has 
changed his position to a half -reclining attitude upon a 
rustic settee, blowing wreaths of smoke towards a butter- 
fly perched upon a rose petal. 

"At any rate it is quite refreshing to know that knight- 
hood has not lost its flower in these prosaic times," she 
says. 

Phyllis' lips form a convulsive O in the attempt to 
produce a low whistle — but as the whistle is a failure — ^a 
grimace contorts her face in protest as she laughingly 
points at Dick and Clarence. 

"For example," she exclaims "behold the evolution of 
man, brother Dick and Clarence — Sir Knights of stocks 
and bonds who have ungallantly permitted Ruth and I 
for the past half hour to labor with these flowers without 
wreathing a single garland for us — O chivalry where is 
thy sting!" 

"Now, Phyllis, I can't see the use in doing unnecessary 
things as you go through life. Why should I stick my 
hands full of thorns and do all this labor when others are 
paid to do it for you?" And Dick blows a wreath of 
smoke from his mouth and watches it curi gracefully 
above his head. "Clarence and I came here to enjoy 
ourselves, not to work. We wanted a chat with you girls 
and inddentaUy a smoke. " 
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'* Well, as for myself, Dick, I am inclined to your phi- 
losoidiy, " says Phyllis with a yawn. ""But Ruth so dearly 
loves to be among the flowers, that it was at her request 
I am helping her, as she would not leave the "'tender 
beauties," as she calls them, to the rude hands of the 
florist, so took upon herself the labor of cutting them." 

''Perhaps she thinks the scissors will be more gentle in 
her hands," humorously relies Dick. "You know the 
surgeon cuts his patients to cure them; and perhaps mine 
cousin Ruth is carrying out that idea to save her pets from 
a worse fate." 

If there is one soft spot in Dick's nature, it is his love 
for his cousin Ruth. Being five years older than Ruth, 
and seven years older than his sister Phyllis, he had been 
more the companion of Ruth than of his sister. Ruth's 
sweet sympathy and tender solicitude in his boyish trials 
had given him higher impulses of the heart and soul than 
were inculcated by the stiff demeanor of his immediate, 
fashionable family. He can remember how oftea he has 
been taken to task by his parents for little infractions of 
the rules of etiquette; but he cannot recall one instance 
when he had ever heard his mother croon lullabies in his 
baby ^ars, or teach him his little prayer. He had first 
been put under the care of nurses; and kept in the nur- 
sery, while his proud mother's social duties had occupied 
her time; and when he had become of sufficient age to 
venture beyond the limits of their watchfulness, he had 
been put under the training of tutors, most of whom were 
f ordgners without knowledge of, or tolerance of the religion 
of the progenitors of the Harwood ancestral name. Ag- 
nosticism and free-thought, which his mentors deemed 
more consonant with advanced erudition, freely adulterat- 
ed the psychical training he had acquired. 

Tben came his college days, with plenty of mon^ and 
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praises of the faculty of the college which had been so 
liberally endowed by his grandfather, the empty platitudes 
of his companions and the flattery of the parasites who 
feasted on his spendings. 

But when boyhood troubles o'ercompassed his pettish 
nature, there was one who would advise and console 
unselfishly; cousin Ruth, — ^Ruth, the gentle; Ruth, the 
true. She had been left at the tender age of twelve, an 
orphan, under the guardianship of her Uncle Richard, the 
austere banker; yet she still remembers some of the early 
training as taught by a Christian mother which the but- 
terfly existence in the Harwood home could not entirely 
eradicate. Her mother had married in early life, a poor 
physician, and by doing so, had committed in the Har- 
wood eyes an unpardonable sin, — ^that of marrying a poor 
man. Richard Harwood, the founder of the bank, had 
cut his daughter off without a dollar, and left his f ortime 
to his two sons, Richard the elder, and Claude the young- 
er. Claude had been a sybarite: but, at last, the ravages 
of an indulgent life had inscribed for him their "writing 
on the wall, " and like Balshazzar, his wealth availed him 
nothing more. He had to leave it all for that service 
ordained for its use — ^the good of others. In his extremis, 
he remembered his dead sister and the wrong that had 
been done her; and to appease the pangs of conscience, 
he had left his fortune to his niece, Ruth, and made his 
brother, Richard, guardian of the estate until she became 
of age. 

Standing almost hidden from view of the others by a 
rare rhododendron and deftly clipping roses from a bush 
in full efllorescence, Ruth pauses in her work on hearing 
her name spoken and stepping out reveals a face that 
rivals in color the dainty tint of the flowers in her arms. 

It is a face not only of uncommon beauty, but of purity 
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and strength of character; one of those fresh, frank faces 
which speak plainer than words that the owner's thoughts 
and actions are open to the full gaze of the world and 
free of deception. Clear, azure eyes look straight at one, 
with a fearless honesty and purity of purpose. Those 
eyes are Ruth's crowniug feature; twin mirrors of gentle- 
ness that makes one who looks iato them want to be her 
friend. 

''And like winds ia summer sighing 
Her voice is low and sweet. " 

"You are just id time, Lucille," Ruth says, advancing 
and extending a shapely hand to the caller. ''I was at 
the other end of the conservatory, and did not know that 
you had come. I thought I heard Cousin Dick taking 
my name id vaiu. What was he saying about me?" 

"You can rest assured, it was nothing imcomplimen- 
tary," replies Lucille, castiag a quizzical look at Dick. 
"He was speaking of the flowers and your tender senti- 
ment for them. " 

"Yes, Lucille, flowers are the blessiags of our cosmos. 
They seem to be things of life and feeling. The same air 
and sunshine that give life to us, give life to them. Lijure 
one of them and they die, like we do. Do you remember 
those lines of the poet? 

Tittle flower, — ^but if I could imderstand 
What you are, root and all, and all ia all 
I should know what God and man is.' 

The lives of many people give naught but bitterness. My 
flowers give only sweetness and beauty to bless and cheer. 
Don't you think so, Mr. Lighthead?" questions Ruth, 
turning her gaze on the owner of that name. 
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Clarence lighthead has not taken the trouble to think 
at all during the previous conversation. In fact, he does 
not care to think much at any time. He has been sitting 
beside Phyllis, and is busily engaged in holding up a clus- 
ter of flowers while Phyllis ties a thread aroimd them. 

There is not very much to Clarence's physique, but the 
little there is gives ample tenement for the rest of him; 
and that little is molded into his clothes, for Clarence is 
"a dresser." 

Now that he is called on to give expression, he has to 
exert himself to think. Giving his glasses a tighter stride 
of his prominent proboscis and with an extra jerk to the 
creases of his pantaloons, as if in fear the effort of speech 
might bag his knees, he says, with a lisp, 

"You know. Miss Wooth, I have alwayth been fond of 
f'owerths. I have a fwesh one evwy mawnin'. They awd 
tho much to the fweslmess of one 'th perthonal appear- 
wance, you know." 

"By the way," interrupts Lucille, "the new rector of 
Grace Church will hold services for us next Sunday. He 
is to take the place of Doctor Paradise, you know. I have 
not seen him, but I suppose he is of the usual kind. They 
all seem to be cut out by the same pattern. I do hope 
his sermons will not be as long and doctrinal. " 

"And they tell me he's a bachelor," says Dick. "Now 
there is your chance, Lucille, as he will be a frequent visitor 
to your father's home, about church affairs. " 

"Not me," exclaims Lucille, reproachfully. "No long- 
faced clergyman for my life-mate, thank you. It is good 
enough to attend services once in a while, but to spend 
one's life with all that dry stuff. Ugh! No, thank you," 
and Lucille shrugs her shapely shoulders as if the thought 
disgusts her. 

"Well, here is my little sister, Phyllis," responds Dick, 
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looking tantalizingly at Clarence. '"You know Father 
is a liberal contributor to his salary and Mother considers 
herself one of the indispensables of his flock. Now, he 
would make a nice brother-in-law and it would be an 
agreeable addition to the family to have one man of 
learning in it; eh, Phyllis?" Dick's tone is provoking and 
both Clarence and Phyllis are perceptibly teased by his 
remarks. 

"Well, Brother Dick," pertly replies - Phyllis, with a 
toss of her well-poised head. **It would be some reward 
for such a penance if he could put a little ballast on my 
incorrigible brother; but, as I am afraid there is small 
hope of that miracle, I would not care to spend my life 
studying creeds and saying prayers. No sackcloth and 
ashes for me." 

Imagine such a thwing," indignantly puffs Clarence, 
to thee, Phyllith mawied to a pweachah. What a pictuah 
for the Pwublic; a dythpeptic; a weak, meek perthon with 
thoping shoulderth. Why Phyllith would only mawry a 
weal man," and Clarence straightens himself up and, 
throwing back his shoulders, unconsciously reveals that 
he is the "weal mai^" he has reference to. 

"Yes, Clarence," assents Dick, with a seriousness in 
his voice, "It would be a calamity to deprive Phyllis of 
her worldly pleasures. What would she do without a 
constant whirl of excitement? I can imagine Mother 
and Father accepting a parson son-in-law for their only 
daughter. " 

Lucille, who has taken a seat near Dick and has filled 
her lap with ivy and blossoms, suddenly gives a little 
scream of pain and holding up one tapering finger on which 
a tiny clot of blood is visible, exclaims, 

"Oh, I have stuck a thorn in my hand, and I do believe 
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the point is broken off in it. Mr. Dick, will you be kind 
enough to pick it out for me?" 

"Certainly, with pleasure," says Dick, "no, not with 
pleasure but with — ^with — oh, well, you know what I 



mean." 



«' 



Perhaps with sympathy," artfully exclaims Phyllis, 
while Clarence looks at her with the wish that she would 
mianage to get a thorn in her hand, so that he could hold 
it as Dick is doing with Lucille's, which is held in Dick's 
grasp while he is painfully trying to extract the tiny brier 
with the point of his pen-knife. 

While her hand rests in Dick's, Lucille seems to be no 
longer conscious of suffering. Looking sympathetically 
towards Ruth, with an affected drawl of her voice for 
effect, she says, 

"Speaking seriously, I believe that Ruth is the one best 
suited to become a clergyman's wife. " 

Dick quickly drops the hand he is holding and, with an 
impatient gesture, exclaims, " I believe it's out now. " 

"Lucille," repUes Ruth, who is seated high upon a 
flower-shelf with a wreath festooned aroimd her shoulders, 
** while I endorse your good opinion of me, I realize that I 
am unfitted for such a position in life. I am of the earth, 
earthy, and am fond of its pleasures. We are creatures 
of environment. My mother," and Ruth's voice softens, 
"taught me to respect and reverence the clergy; and I do 
with all the sincerity of my soul. But I have eaten of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt and — ^well, what is the good in dis- 
cussing the subject?" 

"So, say I," Dick vociferates, rising to his feet and 
throwing away his cigarette. "Li these latter days, 
church attendance is fast becoming mainly a feminine 
social practice, to show their new costumes. " 

Dick is really a handsome fellow, of that type senti- 
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mental girls call "pretty." About five feet, ten inches 
tall and well proportioned, he is good to look upon. His 
mouth is weak and small, an indication of selfishness; and 
a sinister expression gives his face a kind of cruelty; but, 
withal, he is a dangerous type for susceptible girls. As 
Lucille looks at him, he seems to her a demigod, and her 
eyes follow him as he turns to his chum, Clarence. 

"Come, Clarence, let us try some music on the piano. 
We will go over some of our old college songs." And 
followed by Clarence, he steps from the conservatory, 
through the long windows, into the adjoining music- 
room. 

The conservatory, ball-room, and music-room had been 
so constructed that, for special events, they could be 
thrown together to lend charm and enchantment to the 
occasion. No expense had been spared by Mrs. Harwood 
in this feature of her palatial home, and many brilliant 
social events had transpired here, when sparkling eyes 
and brilUant gems shone resplendent beneath the glitter- 
ing chandeliers. Presently the musical tones of the ex- 
quisite piano fall upon the ears of the listeners, as Dick's 
fingers softly run the gamut of the keys. This spoiled 
scion of wealth is an accomplished musician and, as his 
rich baritone voice rings out, mellow and sonorous, the 
girls join the chorus with harmonious effect. 

One college favorite follows another, from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, until at last Dick's voice drops to a 
melodious sweetness and the familiar strains of "Auld 
Lang Syne" softly rise and fall with a touching tender- 
ness that hushes the voices and stills the busy fingers of 
the listening girls. The flowers and vines drop into their 
laps, and a far-away look comes into their eyes as reminis- 
cences arise in memory. 
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** Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And never brought to mind, 
Should auld acquaintance be f orgot. 
And days of Auld Lang Syne? 

For Auld Lang Syne, my dear. 
For Auld Lang Syne, 
We'll tak' a cup o' kindness yet 
For Auld Lang Syne. " 

Ruth sits with her elbows propped on her knees and her 
chin resting on her hands, gazing into vacancy. Her 
mind is filled with girlish dreams which center around an 
ideal — a hero whose individuality marks him from ordi- 
nary mortals. Her reverie shapes a vision of the shouting, 
warning populace, a manly figure dashing out from the 
throng, — one in all those thousands daring enough to risk 
the danger of her rescue; the struggle between man and 
beasts, the courteous consideration of the conqueror for 
her safety — and — ^yes — ^his indifiference in leaving without 
even inquiring her name; an indifference almost offensive 
to her feminine vanity; something so imusual to Ruth, 
accustomed to the effusive praises of the servile votaries 
at her shrine. And yet, was not this a mark of individual- 
ity, as distinctive as was that impulse which made him 
forget the danger to himself in his effort to save her? An 
involuntary sigh escapes Ruth, which startles her for fear 
that the other girls may have noticed it. Rising quickly 
from her flower-decked elevation, showering the wreaths 
and vines about her feet, she says hastily, ''I must have 
more of these camellias. The prettiest are at the other end 
of the conservatory. " And turning away she disappears 
in the labyrinth of foliage aroimd. 

With the exit of Ruth, Phyllis and Lucille resume their 
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employment with the flowers; but their thoughts seem to 
linger in pleasant haunts, as their fingers work in silence. 

Suddenly, an exclamation from Phyllis, who has been 
gazing musingly toward the front gate, recalls the wander- 
ing thoughts of Lucille. 

"There is a man coming up the walk! I wonder who 
he can be. He came from your home, Lucille. I hope he 
is not a book-agent. *' 

"No, he appears to be a gentleman," says Lucille, who 
classes one not up to a certain vocational standard as not 
comprehended in her estimation of a gentleman. 

"He certainly is handsome,** echoes Phyllis, who is tip- 
toeing and gazing with curiosity over the shoulder of 
Lucille, at the tall manly figure approaching them. 
And so distinguished looking, ** replies Lucille. 
He has seen us and has turned this way, " says Phyllis, 
as if in doubt what to do. He seems to know how to 
make himself at home, coming here before entering the 
house.'* 

As the proximity of the approaching stranger makes 
further observation a rudeness, the girls resume their 
labors with the flowers as if they have not noticed his 
presence. 

Leading from the lawn up to the doors of the conserva- 
tory is a flight of granite steps, at the foot of which, on 
either side, carved in marble, Numidian lions repose as if 
to guard the approach. Walking towards the place where 
he has seen the young ladies standing within the glass 
casement, the stranger ascends the steps and courteously 
lifting his hat, says, in a rich voice, 

"Ladies, pardon me if I have intruded. I had just 
called next door, and so, came by for a moment to see Mrs. 
Harwood. Observing you out here, I thought perhaps 
that she might be with you. " 



<« 
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Phyllis arises and approaches the caller as she asks» 

""Will you come in? My mother has been indisposed 
today and I believe is in her room. I will notify her that 
you wish to see her.** 

"'Then, I beg of you, do not trouble her, as my business 
is not imperative. My call was, mainly, a social one and 
some other time will suffice as well," replies the stranger 
with a smile as he steps further within the enclosure. 

The Chesterfieldian air with which he addresses them 
apprises the girls that he is a gentleman of culture. His 
well-modulated voice, his superbly poised head, his firm 
white hands, the scrupulous neatness of his well-fitting 
apparel arouses their feminine interest, and his studious 
eyes, which seem to be reading their souls, make them feel 
his masteiy. Lucille, who has been making a cursoiy 
study from the comers of her eyes, has clothed him with 
her romantic imagination; and Phyllis, remembering that 
her mother has been negotiating for some art treasures, 
has decided that he is an artist. The laughter that gleams 
in his glances shows a depth of humor beneath the expres- 
sive exterior which indicates that he can joy with the 
joyful as well as sorrow with the sorrowful. 

A slight rustle amongst the nearby foliage attracts their 
attention, and Ruth with her arms full of blossoms emerges 
from the shrubbery, calling gaily to the ^Is. 

"Just see what I have. Aren't they beautiful?" 

As she catches sight of the visitor a look of startled in- 
quiry comes over her face. The visitor too stands in 
amazement gazing at the girl before him. 

Dropping her blossoms, Ruth walks rapidly forward 
with a smile of welcome and extending her hand in her 
most gracious manner exclaims, 

"Am I seeing visions and dreaming dreams or is this 
really my preserver?** 
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With a courtly bow of acknowledgment, the visitor 
clasps the proffered hand, as he replies, 

"Dame Fortune for once is propitious to me. This is a 
pleasure I had not anticipated. I hope you suffered no 
ill effects from your fright. " 

"None but the grievance I've had against you for afford- 
ing me no opportunity to express my gratitude for your 
heroism in saving me from probable death." 

"Heroism is a misnomer, " repUes the visitor, modestly. 
" It was a small matter. Anyone could have accomplished 
it.*' 

" *Could have' and Vould have' are not synonymous 
terms," repUes Ruth archly. "Your modesty minhnizes 
what was truly a brave act, and which to me was of vital 
importance just at that moment. But I want you to meet 
my cousin PhylUs Harwood and our friend, Lucille High- 
fleigh. Girls, this is the gentleman who so gallantly came 
to my assistance the day of the runaway. " 

The girls acknowledged the introduction with expres- 
sions of surprise; and with a look of admiration at the 
stranger, Phyllis gives a winning smile as she says, 

"Permit me to add my expression of gratitude to those 
of my cousin." 

"And I mine," exclaims Lucille. "Ruth is like a sister 
to me, for I have Uved in the house next door since we 
were children." 

"Then," says he, advancing and extending his hand, 
" I am more than glad to meet you all, for you are members 
of my church. " 

"You must be a new acquisition to Grace Church?" 
queries Lucille in surprise. "I do not remember ever 
seeing you there." 

"Yes, I am the new rector," he repUes with a smile, 
"and will hold my first services there next Sunday. " 
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As the word *' rector" falls from his lips, a look of disap- 
pointment comes over the faces of the girls, and Ruth 
cannot repress the exclamation in a most regretful tone — 
" A preacher ! " Quickly catching herself, in order to cover 
the lapsiu lingua^ and trying to hide her embarrassment, 
she hastily adds, 

"The new rector? This is indeed a surprise and a 
pleasure. You have caught us working like Trojans, 
placing the decorations for Phyllis' birthday ball.*' 

"Oh, it's to be just grand, dazzling," exclaims Lucille 
jubilantly. "It will even ecUpse the one given by the 
Liebschweins last year. A fortune has been spent on the 
decorations. Our costumes from Paris are exquisite and 
many of the guests will be from abroad. Prince Nicholas 
de Skyvanski will attend. Also the Countess Gottstuck, 
who was Chasie Newrich. Phyllis intends to make it the 
swellest thing that ever happened and her friends are 
proud of her." 

"I read accounts of the preparations in the papers," 
repUes the visitor, mentally noting Lucille's slang. 

"All the papers have been full of it," continues Lucille. 
"It is just delightful to know that my Phyllis is the best 
advertised ^1 in America. " 

The visitor smiles at Lucille's girUsh animation which is 
sincere but rather equivocal in expression. 

"I am sorry, but I will not be able to prolong my call 
this afternoon as I have an engagement to visit a very sick 
man," replies the minister. **The poor unfortunate has 
a large family dependent upon him and during the extreme 
cold weather he contracted a severe illness. Upon recover- 
ing he found that his position had been given to another 
so was forced to resort to outdoor work, which exposure 
produced a relapse. They appear to be very refined people 
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and I promised Mrs. Russell, his wife, that I would visit 
him again this afternoon." 

" Why, that must be old Tom Russell, " exclaims Lucille. 
"He was agent for papa at the Harwood office building? 
I remember he held that position for many years. " 

"Yes?" replies the visitor, "he told me that he had held 
his former position for years and had saved up a little sum 
for a rainy season, but the expenses of medicines and 
doctor's fees soon consumed his small savings. It is a 
pitiable sight to see his gentle wife and houseful of children 
in such a deplorable condition. " 

"But he is not a member of your church," exclaims 
Lucille. 

" I never consider sect in my feUow-feeling for mankind, " 
replies the minister with tenderness in his voice. "It is 
sufficient for me that he is a brother man. I am not such 
a sectarian as some, Miss Highfleigh. There are as good 
Christians in other churches as in mine, and as deserving 
people outside of the church as some of those in it. I do 
not believe, with many, that baptism and church-member- 
ship give a right of way to heaven. *By their fruits shall 
ye know them. * " 

"I wonder why some men marry before accumulating a 
competency to support a family with," interrupts Phyllis. 
"Now, what could have possessed Mr. Russell to wed a 
frail woman, not very good-looking, and take upon him- 
self a life of struggles to keep the wolf from the door? " 

"Well, if some of us should wait to accumulate a com- 
petency before marrying, we would never enjoy that state 
of conjugal felicity which the experienced term as 'bliss- 
ful, * " replies the visitor with a smile. " A man who has to 
battle with circumstances, most feels the need of the com- 
panionship of some faithful, loving woman to cheer him 
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thiough life's pilgrimage, for whether he is rich or poor, 
*A man's a man for a' that. ' " 

"But I cannot conceive of that feeling they call love 
which will cause one to penalize one's self to penury and 
labor just for an ordinary mortal," says Phyllis. "Why, 
the world is full of men and women. Ugh!" and Phyllis 
gives a little shiver and shrug of her shoulders as if the 
proposition were incomprehensible. 

"Hello, what is the row about now?" asks Dick, who, 
hearing the girls talking with animation, returns to the 
conservatory. "Not holding a Quaker's meeting, by any 
means. Phyllis, your mouth is a perpetual motion ma- 
chine. One would think from your chatter that you were 
the Pierides changed into magpies. Well, by Jove! can it 
be possible? Norman Brewster ! But where did you drop 
from?" Dick hastily advances and heartily clasps the 
hand the visitor extends toward him which he shakes with 
boyish ardor and sincerity. Turning toward the ^Is, he 
says, heartily, "Ladies, this is one of my old college chums, 
Norman Brewster, a sport of the true type, the best quarter- 
back we ever had, and the leader of the gang that gave me 
a hazing — ^the scamp. But I forgave you for it, Norman, 
as you proved a true friend and were never known to show 
the white feather when it came to a show-down for your 
friends. There was not a man in the college who could 
drink more 'high-balls' and go home with a cooler head 
than you could. Do you remember the last championship 
game, Norman? You crowned yourself with glory that 
day — ^and what a carmine hue we painted the town that 
night? ha! ha!" 

"Dick, have you lost your senses?" exclaims Ruth with 
astonishment, laying her hand on his shoulder and trying 
to stop his rapid flow of talk, while Lucille and Phyllis 
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look on in astonishment. ^'Why, Dick, this is the new 
rector of Grace Church. '' 

^*The deuce he is/' incredulously remarks Dick, looking 
closer at the face of the visitor to be sure that he has made 
no mistake. ** There is a long distance between Norman 
Brewster and a sacerdotal robe. We have been together 
in enough hair-brained escapades to know each other. 
Haven't we» Norman? You were older than I, and a senior 
when I was a junior; but 'trifles light as air/ could not 
keep two congenial souls apart. You remember, Norman, 
I use to tell you that if you would follow law or politics, 
you were game enough to nm Beelzebub out of office or 
Utigate him into bankruptcy. " 

"Yes, Dick, I remember," says Norman, with a quiet, 
humorous smile in the comers of his eyes, "and that is just 
the work I am engaged in now; but I did not go into law 
and politics; I became a preacher.'' 

Dick's mouth opens as he looks in mute astonishment 
at the rector, then shaking his head doubtfully he slowly 
mutters, 

"The devil!" 



CHAPTER IV 

OONBPIRACT AND REVELATION 

*' The best laid echemes o' mice an* men 
Gang aft Orgley.** 

A MONTH has passed since the eventful night of the ball, an 
occasion long to be remembered as one that marked an 
epoch in the society history of the state and nation. Long 
columns in the papers had chronicled the minutest details 
of the splendor and brilliancy of the event. The names of 
those who attended and the invited guests were arrayed 
in the society pages, as credential of social prestige. 
Artists and scribes had lent their skill to depicture the 
scene of beauty for the daily Press and describe the jeweb 
and costumes the ladies wore. Each leader of fashion 
had tried to outdo the other in costly extravagance and 
exquisite apparel. 

For weeks before, within another sphere of action, tired 
women and hungry children had worked the busy needle 
till the late hours of the night, while hardened taskmasters 
counted their motions with the tick of the clock and doled 
out their frugal pay with miserly stint. Every effort that 
labor could perform had been made in preparation, to give 
a few more hours of pleasure to those whose lives were 
filled with pleasure and weeks more of toil to those whose 
lives were filled with toil. 

''I see in the columns of this morning's paper, that Mrs. 
T. Adolphus Liebschwein entertains Friday night in honor 
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of Prince Skyvanski," says Mrs. Harwood, arching her 
eyebrows and looking through her gold-rimmed glasses, 
over the paper she has been reading, towards her lord and 
master who is sitting near, studying the stock-market from 
another page. "'She is certainly doing all in her power to 
make the Prince a member of her family. It was really 
ludicrous, the night of the ball, the way she courted the 
Prince for her daughter, Frieda. Her attempts were down- 
right vulgar." 

" Yes, " replies the Banker, dropping his paper a moment, 
while a quizzical smile comes into his cold, calculating 
eyes, "I would not doubt that old Adolphus liebschwein 
would be willing to exchange a million or two he made in 
pork-packing for a titled son-in-law and to have one of his 
brats called 'Princess Skyvanski.' The name would be a 
little improvement on Liebschwein. However, I am afraid 
he is taking his pigs to the wrong market. The Prince is 
very much in love with Ruth." 

"Yes," acquiesces Mrs. Harwood; but with some trepi- 
dation she adds, "What do you suppose Ruth would have 
to say to a proposal from the Prince?" 

*'Ruth will be governed by my wishes in the matter," 
answers the Banker. "I would have very little respect 
for a man without sufficient authority in his own home to 
say whom its members should marry. The Prince has 
been sounding my attitude towards him; and it is my desire 
that Ruth shall become the Princess Skyvanski. She 
will have sufficient means, on her marriage, to maintain 
her position, and I will, also, settle an ample sum on the 
Prince to free his estates from incumbrance. " 

"Yes," replies Mrs. Harwood, "the Prince was devoted 
to Ruth the night of the ball and has been most assiduous 
in his attentions since. It would certainly be gratifying 
to have my niece a princess. If he should marry Frieda, 
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the liebschweins would become unbearable in their pre- 
tensions. It is distressing to watch these new-rich mon- 
grels in their affectations and agonizing attempts at dis- 
play. It is mortifying that our family, the Harwoods, 
simply for policy, have to accept such parvenus as the 
Liebschweins on an equality. " 

**Yes, their social aspirations are rather nauseating," 
reflectively answers the Banker, running his fingers through 
his iron-gray hair, "but it is obviously necessary to humor 
them, under the growing conditions in America. Old 
liebschwein came to this city as a butcher. I remember 
when he ran a butcher shop on D Street down in the for- 
eign quarters, and his wiener-wuist and Limburger were 
excellent; but he got into politics and had the foreign vote 
solid behind him; and as his influence proved as strong as 
his cheese this soon gave him a pull, so he became a neces- 
sity to us. He worked his graft for all it was worth and 
made his millions out of it; and with the enormous influx 
of immigration, he has become indispensable to our pur- 
poses. In fact, if the present conditions continue, it will 
not be many years before the tail is wagging the dog. It 
is money that rules these days. We've had a Stone Age 
and an Iron Age; now this is the Gold Age." 

"I know," replies Mrs. Harwood, regretfully. "But it 
will be some satisfaction to let them see that the Prince 
prefers the Harwoods to the Liebschweins. But Ruth has 
a mind of her own, like her mother, and we must be diplo- 
matic. " 

"Well, we will settle that matter now," the Banker 
exclaims testily. "Ruth will do as I tell her; she cannot 
ignore my ambiticms for her. Then as she has no love 
entanglement, I do not fear but that she will realize the 
advantages of such an alliance. " 

Touching an electric bell at his side, which brings a 
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servant, the Banker commaQds, ''Request Miss Ruth to 
come to me immediately; I wish to speak to her." 

^'This is the seventh time in two weeks that I have read 
in the society columns of Mrs. Smythe's visit to Washing- 
ton," sarcastically remarks Mrs. Harwood, as soon as the 
servant has left the room. "This 'newspaper society' is 
very amusing to me. First, there was an account of Mrs. 
Alcibiades Smythe's intention to visit her mother in 
Washington; then, the news of her departure, and, in a 
few days more, of her arrival in Washington; then, a recital 
of the personages who were invited to a function given by 
her mother, Mrs. DeCourcey Jones, to her visiting daugh- 
ter, Mrs. D. Alcibiades Smythe; then, of Mrs. D. Alcibiades 
Smythe's intention to return home; then the news of her 
departure for home. And now, I see another account in 
this evening's paper of her arrival home. I suppose to- 
morrow's papers will chronicle her further movements. 
How these society-climbers plunge for publicity. I re- 
member when she was simply Betty Doolan; the pert, 
pietty daughter of old Pete Doolan, who ran the Flat-iron 
Saloon, in the fifth ward. Afterwards, Pete, as they called 
him in those days, became associated with the Buschwaelds 
in the brewery business, and made a fortune. In a short 
while he was known as Mr. Doolan, and then Alderman 
Doolan. Bettie then married Dan Smith, the city tax 
collector, and cut a dash for awhile in lodge committees 
and fraternal societies. This did not appease her social 
ambitions, so the money of old Pete — ^who had died, leav- 
ing it all to his widow and daughter — ^was brought in as 
a stepping-stone. Afterwards, Mrs. Doolan's money 
bought her a husband and some social standing in De- 
Courcey Jones. At first, it was hard for us to swallow the 
old saloon tradition; but in order to overcome that, Betty 
joined Grace Church and, eventually, even the memory 
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of the old tin-cmn growlers faded away. You were parity 
respoosible for that. Mr. Harwood.** 

A sh^t flush mantles the brow ot the Banker at this 
reflection from his hau^ty wife; and, with his usual astute- 
ness, he paiTies the rebuke by laying the blame on some- 



''WdU you know,** he replies, with an air of injured 
innocence, ^ 'Deacon* Highfleigh and Dr. Paradise con- 
toded that she would be a strong acquisition to the mem- 
bership ct the church. She immediately contributed a 
large sum to its exchequer. And it would not have been 
charitable/* adds the Banker, to proA-e the purity of his 
motiA'e, **to Ansit upon her the sins of her husband and 
father.*' 

** But we must not forget, '* answers Mrs. Harwood with 
emphasis, **that a membership in Grace Church is tanta- 
mount to an introduction into its exclusive social circle. 
We ladies of the church, at first, raised our noses when 
she came around; but finalh' we put her to use on working 
committees where the most arduous duties devolved, and 
she soon became impressed with the idea that she was an 
important member. If we want to make her happy, we 
simply make her chairman of a committee cm arrangement 
or entertainment — or something. ** 

"Yes," interposes the Banker, with assurance, "I for- 
saw the useful ways in which she could serve us, and she 
has done a great deal in impressing the class her husband 
rules with better feeling for us. She, of course, conveys 
to them the information of the ^important functions' she 
fills in *our set,' and the way she lavishes money in enter- 
taining duly impresses her kind that she is one of us. This, 
of course, creates a fellow-feeling with them and softens 
some of their dass prejudices. " 

** Yes, but I detest her plebeian coarseness and loudness, " 
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repUes Mrs. Harwood with asperity. "While I am polite 
to her, I avoid her as much as possible. Phyllis and I did 
not attend her last reception, imder the excuse of preparing 
for the ball; but that did not keep her from accepting the 
mvitation we, perforce, sent her." 

"Unde, did you send for me?" inquires Ruth with a 
smile, as she enters the room, "I have, also, been wanting 
to talk to you about something. " 

The Banker casts a quick look at his wife, and the hope 
arises within him that Ruth has guessed his motive in 
sending for her and wants to anticipate his wishes by show- 
ing her acquiescence. Preferring to let her introduce the 
subject, he carelessly replies, "Well, Ruth, there is no time 
like the present for pleasant topics. What have you to 
say?" 

A serious look comes over Ruth's face and her voice is 
full of sympathy. "It is like this. Uncle. Do you re- 
member old Tom Russell who was, for so long a time, in 
charge of the office building?" 

"Yes, I believe I do," answers the Banker, reflectively, 
" If I remember correctly, he is the one we had to let out on 
account of bad health. " 

"Severe illness," corrects Ruth. "I hear that his 
family is in very destitute circumstances and I want to ask 
you to assist them imtil he is able to return to work; and 
then to let him have his position back. You can pay him 
a monthly sum, while he is too sick to work, out of my 
allowance, as I do not need it all, anyway. " 

A frown comes over the Banker's face and he bites his 
lips as he tries to check any outward sign of disapproval. 

"Why, Ruth," he replies, with a smile, "what notions 
have you been getting into that pretty head of yours? 
We gave old Tom a position for years, and his pay was 
ample quid pro quo for services rendered. When he could 
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no longer do his work, he could not expect us to i)ension 
him." 

**No, Uncle," replies Ruth, persuasively, **But in this 
particular instance it is different. The Russells are people 
of culture and refined feelings. Mr. Russell has been un- 
fortunate and adverse circumstances have kept him down 
in the world. "However, he always served your interests 
faithfully." 

"But, Ruth, we have given the place to another, and it 
would not be fair to make a change without proper cause. " 

This thrust, the Banker thinks, is sufficient to overcome 
all the reasoning Ruth has advanced; but, undismayed, 
the little champion returns to the attack. 

"Uncle, I have been informed that Mr. Russell's succes- 
sor is a habitue of the slums and has no responsibility, 
while Mr. Russel has a devoted wife and family dependent 
upon him for support." 

The Banker tries hard to restrain his impatience, as he 
replies, "Naturally, your feelings, Ruth, are the tender 
S3anpathies of a young girl for distress and poverty; but 
we men of business, who have control of the world's affairs, 
cannot permit ourselves to be guided by Utopian fancies. 
It is by adapting ourselves to conditions and utilizing 
opportunities that we occupy the position we do. K we 
should do otherwise, it would not be long before we would 
be exchanging places with the paupers we pity. '^ 

But, Uncle, " persists Ruth, with a bit of stubbornness, 
you are evading the question. I am not asking you to 
become bankrupt by sentiment, but that you recognize 
Mr. Russell's right of priority, and greater necessity." 

"It is impossible," replies the Banker, plainly showing, 
for the first time, his exasperation at Ruth's persistence. 
"In the first place, my charities are given through organ- 
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ized channels where they will be directed with judgment 
and relieve me of the annoyance of petty details. '' 

''But, Uncle," and Ruth looks reproachfully at the 
unrelenting face of the Banker, ''could you ask such 
genteel people as the Russells to apply as common beggars 
for charity? They are our equals in everything but wealth. 
Could you imagine a Harwood going to the poorhouse or 
applying for charity as a common beggar?" 

"I do not care to discuss that question any further, 
Ruth, " decisively retorts the Banker, now no longer able 
to repress or conceal his anger. "It is entirely out of my 
power to give Tom Russell his place again. This matter 
is in the hands of 'Deacon' Highfleigh, who is our agent 
for this property; and, furthermore, Mike Crogan, who 
now has the position, is a friend and supporter of Alder- 
man Gallagher of the fourth ward, who has great influence 
with the city government. Why, we have a proposition 
right now before the city council for the granting of a 
franchise which means many thousands of dollars for us. 
It was through the Alderman's reconunendation that I 
sent Mike Crogan to 'Deacon' Highfleigh for the position. 
Tom Russell never was a mixer, nor had any influence 
with the politicians." 

"No, I suppose not, " retorts Ruth. "He never attends 
their political meetings in the back rooms of dives and 
saloons, feeling that he is too good to mix with the rabbles 
that infest those places." 

Mrs. Harwood, who, with her head behind her paper, 
has been keeping a wise silence, drops the paper and, hold- 
ing up her hands in horrified protest, exclaims, "Ruth, 
have you lost your senses?" 

"Nonsense," indignantly exclaims the Banker, "a 
child's nonsense. Who has been exciting your sympathies 
so? There must have been some cause for your sudden 
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whims, for whims they are. Simple girUsh whims. The 
matter has been greatly exaggerated to you. " 

"I have no reason to believe that," Ruth quietly re- 
sponds. ''The one who first told me had no cause or dis- 
position to prevaricate. He only spoke of it in a casual 
way. " 

"Who was your informant?" sternly questions the 
Banker. 

"Our new rector, the Reverend Norman Brewster," 
replies Ruth with a feeling of assurance that the preacher's 
name will have weight and effect with her aunt and uncle. 
"I hope this source will receive proper credence from you 
and Aunt." 

"Credence, nothing," exclaims the Banker, looking with 
apprehension at his alter ego, who had, heretofore, been a 
kind of self -constituted guardian for the rectors of Grace 
Church, which had given her a comfortable feeling of 
righteousness when contemplating her connections with 
the church. "This young man, I have noticed, seems dis- 
posed to be sensational and fanatical. Sunday before 
last, he preached a philippic on *The Evils of Modem Soci- 
ety.' Last Simday, his sermon was a diatribe on 'Cant 
and Hypocrisy vs. True Religion.' Both sermons seemed 
to be intended as harsh criticisms of certain members of 
our church. I could see during his discourses that 'Dea- 
con' Highfleigh and others disapproved of his remarks. 
He should not forget that he has the best charge in the 
whole diocese, which is a high tribute to one of his age. 
His future is promising, and if he has ambitions to make a 
success of his life, he should speak more advisedly. I shall 
call on him and proffer some suggestions that may be 
beneficial. He has no right to set himself up as adviser 
in the private and social affairs of others. " 

"Are you talking about the Parson?" chimes in Dick, 
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who has just entered in time to catch the theme of the 
conversation. "Do you know, it was a stimner to hear 
that Norman Brewster had turned preacher. There are 
grafts in all callings, and I suppose he thought that the 
gospel-field was the most promising. However, there is 
one thing I can vouch for, he is no weakling in anything he 
goes at, and when he hits out, something has got to tumble. 
He will get what's coming to him, and if he manages to 
keep steady, and his reputation straight, he will make 
his mark as a salvation tout. He has his share and the 
other fellow's too, when it comes to talent and pluck." 

"Dick, what do you mean?" asks his mother in aston- 
ishment. "Did you know the rector before he came 
here?" 

*'Well, I should say I did. He was one of the best 
sports in college, and took first honors in his classes. " 

"He must have considerable ability to have risen, so 
soon, to his present station, " replies Mrs. Harwood. " But 
I hardly approve of the critical position he assumes towards 
others on non-essentials." 

"Well, you can just depend on it, that anything Norman 
Brewster goes at he is not going to half-way do," assures 
Dick, who cannot repress his admiration for his old-time 
friend. 

"Prom your account of him, my son," rejoins the Bank- 
er, "I would not be surprised if our young rector should 
prove hypocritical in his pretensions to sanctity. But, 
Ruth, I sent for you to speak of something that is of vast 
interest to us all, as your nearest kin." 

"I cannot imagine what it is. Uncle," says Ruth, a per- 
plexed expression beclouding her bright face, while Dick 
looks at his father, wondering what he can mean. 

"It is this, Ruth. In due time, you will likely do as 
most gills who have the chance; get married. Now, both 
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your aunt and myself, naturally, have your welfare at 
heart; and, being your guardian, it is my duty to advise 
you in such matters. " 

*'But, Unde, why do you want to discuss such a subject 
now? I am not in love with anyone. " 

''That makes the time all the better. If your affections 
were centered on some one else, I would feel a deUcacy in 
broaching the subject; but the fact that you are lieart- 
whole and fancy-free' puts you in a position to look with 
reason on a proposal that will be to your advantage. '' 

"But, Unde," replies Ruth humorously, "I have not 
yet had a proposal. '' 

"This is no jesting matter, Ruth," replies her uncle, 
trying to impress her with the solemnity of the subject, 
by his grave countenance. "You have a proposal of 
marriage, and it has been made to me." 

A ringing laugh bursts from Ruth's lips as she says, 
'^Why, Uncle, is the gentleman so timid that he cannot 
tell me of his love in person, but has to do so by proxy? 
You know the heroines in story-books like bold lovers — 
those who hold mastery over them through superiority of 
courage and strength. He is not beginning his suit in 
.a very auspidous manner. I would be afraid of a man 
who would court by proxy, for fear he would want a wife 
by proxy." 

**His proposal was perfectly correct, " repUes her uncle 
with dignity, "and, Ruth, your flippant manner is not 
the proper behavior towards your elders. This is an 
important matter; and when you know who it is that 
would honor you by making you his wife, you will readily 
understand that one of his exalted station would not stoop 
to schoolboy or stage-play love-making." 

"Pardon me. Uncle, I did not mean to treat your re- 
marks lightiy," says Rutliu assuming a more serious de« 
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meaner. *'Who is this party that stands so high in your 
favor?" 

"Ruth," remarks her imcle, as his hopes arise at her 
change in manner, "knowing our interest in you, I believe 
that you will give due deference to our plans for your 
future welfare. The chance that is now presented to you 
is one that few American girls have been fortunate enough 
to have and none so foolish as to reject. The richest and 
most beautiful heiresses of this coimtry will envy you." 

"But, Uncle, you have not told me yet who the great 
catch is, " Ruth replies with curiosity. 

"Why, Ruth, you surely have not been insensible to 
the attentions he has been paying you? You must have 
some intimation of who we mean when Prince Nicholas is 
the Uon of the city at the present and every ambitious 
parent is courting him." 

Dick, who has been impatiently listening to the conver- 
sation, gives a start as the name of the Prince is mentioned. 
What is this feeling that is tugging at his heart-strings? 
Surely it is but a cousinly love. Ruth has been almost a 
sister to him, and her welfare should be his pleasure. 
But Dick knows that the feeling which arises in his heart 
at the revelation that his parents desire Ruth to marry 
the Prince is not one of congratulation for Ruth; but 
rather, a wild impulse to prevent the marriage at any cost. 
He gazes out of the window in deep study as the conversa- 
tion progresses, and the picture comes before him of Ruth 
going out of his life, the only really good thing that has 
ever been in it. He visions her belonging to another, in 
another man's arms; and she another's wife to fill another's 
home and life; and now, to find that this man is a prince, 
and the choice of his parents makes his heart sink, almost 
lost to hope. 

Were his rival other than a nobleman, Dick would not 
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fear him; for he knows his own charms, and that women 
cannot resist long when he has made up his mind to master 
them. He has had many flirtations — as he calls them — 
which he soon tired of as trifles, for he regards most women 
as weak creatures of little depth. But Ruth is different; 
she is to him one above all others ; and now that the realiza- 
tion dawns upon him that he loves her with all the mad- 
dening desire his soul possesses, the fear that he has lost 
her stims him; and the proud, imperious spirit that has 
never before brooked denial to his desires, arises within 
him with a fury that subordinates every other sentiment. 
Never before in his life has he wanted for a thing that 
money could buy or human power attain that he did not 
get; but here is something he cannot reach; a title, which, 
backed by the approval of his parents, seems to cut him 
off from all hope of happiness. 

There is no concealing the truth from himself now; he 
loves Ruth; and as he turns away from the window, his 
eyes are filled with tears. He dashes to the floor the rose 
he holds in his hand, and with a smothered curse strides 
from the room. 



CHAPTER V 



CUPID PLAYS AT CROSS-PURPOSES 



'Princess and lords are bvi the breath of kings. 
*An honest rrvarCs the noblest work of God/ " 



Ruth looks wonderingly after Dick as he leaves the room, 
thinking it is brotherly sympathy and distress at the 
prospect of their separation that prompts his actions. 

"Uncle," she says, as her eyes turn toward the impas- 
sive face of the man before her. " I do not love the Prince, 
and he is almost an entire stranger to us. " 

"Love, fiddlesticks!" retorts the Banker, "that will 
come with marriage. How many love dreams are ever 
realized? Not one in a thousand marries the person they 
think they love. They become illusioned by a feature or 
a personality, to find later that there is some essential 
wanting, a sine qua non, without which marriage is a 
failure. There is usually a lover's quarrel, one with the 
solid things of life appears, a marriage takes place and the 
former dream of love is like a shadow that flits across a 
summer field. We look back and wonder how we could 
ever have been so foolish. But as you have never been 
in love, there is nothing to interfere in your case." 

"But, Uncle, isn't it an insult to American womanhood, 
that we have to pay boot between our girls and the empty 
titles of these foreigners? How much does the Prince 
value the difference between his title and myself?" 

"What a question to ask, Ruth. Why, the liebsch- 
weins are frantic to get him for Frieda." 

40 
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''Yes, but the liebschweins have a greater difference 
to offset with their money. Frieda hardly knows who her 
grandfather was. There are perhaps some of these nou- 
veaU'Hche who know who their ancestors were, and, per- 
haps, some who would not object for others to know who 
they were. This foreigner comes of a race and country 
that, from our view-point, is barbaric, and from our stand- 
ard of ethics, heathen. We have not one similar ideal; 
our prejudices, habits, customs, and religions differ; and 
when they conflict, he would expect his to be *the survival 
of the fittest.' He and his kind would tolerate me for my 
money. I would be an exile from the land I love, a re- 
canter of my American ideals and my father's religion; 
and my posterity would be of a breed I contenm. And 
what would be the quid pro quo for all my sacrifices? An 
empty title that is of no value in this coimtry and of very 
little in his own." 

"I would give half my life if the Prince had chosen 
Phyllis instead of Ruth," interposes Mrs. Harwood. 
"To think of being the mother of a princess." 

**But that is impossible," replies the Banker with em- 
phasis. "Phyllis is engaged to Clarence lighthead, the 
son of my lifelong confrere and friend, Joshua Lighthead, 
and I have passed my word to him. Besides, the Prince 
is not in love with Phyllis and has asked for Ruth. Ruth 
has permitted his attentions imtil her name has been 
coupled with his and gossip has already begun to wag. " 

"What have I done. Uncle? I have certainly never 
encouraged the prince in any way; I accepted his flowers 
out of courtesy and extended him, as a visitor, what hospi- 
tality I could, li he takes it for granted that every 
American girl must needs be in love with him, he is draw- 
ing upon his imagination a great deal." 

^'But what would you gain by refusing him and many- 
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ing a common American, Ruth?" Mrs. Harwood essays, 
with a smile, to be convincing. 

'^Probably a man instead of a manikin," replies Ruth, 
with an answering smile. 

Mrs. Harwood frowns impatiently. *'But, think, Ruth, 
to spend your life as a Mrs. Smith or Jones, just like thous- 
ands of ordinary mortals are doing every day. You have 
riches, youth, beauty and eveiything to grace the position 
of princess. " . 

A clatter of feet, as of persons running across the floor 
of the nest room is heard, the doors are suddenly flung 
open and Phyllis enters with Clarence closely following. 

"What does this mean? Is it true?" cries Phyllis, 
holding up a paper in her hand. 

*'Thwere is no accwounting for the tasths of thome 
people," echoes Clarence, breathing a little hard from 
the slight exertion of his rapid movements. 'Bah Jove, 
it ith lucky for him that it ith Wooth, and not Phyllith. " 

"Oh, Ruth," exclaims Phyllis, breaking into Clarence's 
rapid talk. "What a lucky girl you are. Here, we all 
have been running ourselves down trying to attract the 
Prince; and to think that my cousin is the favored one. 
How I envy you!" 

"Why, what is the matter?" Ruth asks, surprised by 
their sudden entrance and excited remarks. 

Phyllis waves the paper in her hand as she exclaims. 

"Here it is, in this afternoon's paper. list^i!" assum- 
ing a pose, she dramatically reads. '* Rumor has, for several 
weeks past, coupled the proud and time-honored name of the 
distinguished visitor to our city. Prince Shyvanshi, with 
those of several of Americans most charming daughters. The 
hospitality of the city has been extended to the prince on every 
hand, and his highness has been feted wUh that liberality 
which Americans excel in; but nothing definite could be as- 
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sured the public urdil now. The *New8* has been informed 
upon good aiUhority that the prince has asked the hand of one 
of our most beautiful belles and debutantes^ a member of one 
of the oldest and wealthiest families of the state. Miss Ruth 
Caryy the niece of Mr. Richard Harwood, the banker and 
capitalist. The young lady inherited a large fortune from 
her uncle, the late Claude Harwood, brother of the millionaire 
banker, which, with the sum that, in all probability, will be 
settled by the banker on his niece at her marriage, will make 
her one of the wealthiest heiresses of the stater' 

As Phyllis reads, Ruth's face expresses imutterable 
. astonishment. She looks at Phyllis and then at her airnt; 
and as Clarence extends his hand to congratulate her, she 
turns a look of inquiry on her uncle, who is perceptibly 
nervous from the uncertainty as to know how she will look 
upon the proceedings. 

"Yes," says the banker, as he interprets Ruth's ques- 
tioning look. "The reporters have been following your 
close association with the Prince since the night of the ball. 
They, of course, noted his marked attentions to you on 
that occasion, and since then; and naturally, when the 
Prince made his offer of marriage, I told them of it and of 
my approval." 

"And when you are the princess in your castle, we will 
visit you," adds Phyllis jubilantly, "you can present us 
at Court, and Clarence can ride the Prince's charger and 
be my courtier like *Ye knight of old.' " 

"Won't that be jolly?" cries Clarence assuming a pose, 
such as he imagines a knight of old took when he gallantly 
crowned his "ladye faire" with the laurek of the tourna- 
ment. "I will be Thir Launcelot, on my theed, and you 
fair Elaine." And Clarence looks at Phyllis — ^as he 
imagines — ^majestically. 

"You would be more like Don Quixote astride of Ba- 
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laam's ass," testily remarks Dick, who has just returned 
sulkily to the room. "It is a long reach of time between 
those characters of renown, but that is just about as close 
as you will ever get in resemblance to Sir Launcelot." 

Dick had been out battling with his feelings and trying 
to conceal his anger and disappointment at the unexpected 
announcement of his father's plans. He well fears that 
inflexible will, when the "Governor" — ^as he calls his 
progenitor — ^has determined on anything in his family 
affairs; but the desire to know how Ruth had taken the 
matter impelled him to return; and as he cannot vent his 
spite on his parents and the girls, he takes it out on his 
lisping friend, Clarence. 

"Why, Dick," expostulates Phyllis, with as much 
earnestness as she ever exhibits in anything, "you have a 
bad temper today." 

His mother looks deprecatingly at him, observing his 
ruffled feelings. "My son," she says, "you should not 
let your angry passions rise. It is not good form, you 
know. " 

^Hang the form!" ejaculates Dick. "What self-re- 
specting American can keep his temper when, on every 
hand, he hears his countrymen, who pretend a pride in 
their American sovereignty, parading these fortune-hunt- 
ers, flaunting their titles in our faces, and purchasing them 
with American dollars to be squandered by the worthless 
prodigals in foreign lands? Why, many of them are mon- 
grels with a pedigree that would disgrace a reputable cook. 
The progeny of paramours and courtesans; the product of 
notorious liasons,in whose veins courses the blood of noted 
danseuses and disreputable actresses. It is a flagrant 
phantasy of some of their countries, that illegitimacy is a 
kind of honor, when sprung from nobility or royalty, just 
as many of our negroes look upon themselves as better 
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than their kind when they have white blood in their 



veins. " 



"Dick," interposes his mother, "don't be so violent in 
your speech. The Prince is nesct to royalty, if not a part 
of it." 

"Yet," answers Dick, growing voluble as well as vehe- 
ment, "I speak the truth, and it is a matter of public 
knowledge. The deplorable fact is, they are not tabooed 
from the respectable society of their own country or even 
of this. Many of them are paupers and black-sheep whose 
titles make them beneficiaries of their eflfete governments 
which are like mole-hills on our maps. And yet, our 
servile rich will lionize these jackanapes, with Uttle brains 
and less manners, and apotheosize them as demigods. It 
is my private opinion that many of our heiresses who 
many titles are imable to get the best men we have at 
home. As a rule, eUgibles in their moneyed class, with 
their simian peculiarities, are, mostly, noxious proofs of 
the Darwinian theory, who do not even compare favorable 
with these foreigners; while the representative American 
is looking for more in a wife than mere money and a vacu- 
ous head." 

This tableau is abruptly terminated by the appearance 
of the servant, who enters the door and annoimces, "Miss 
Lucille am in de reception room. " 

Tell her to come in here with us, Gabe, " orders Phyllis. 
Never mind. I followed Gabe right in," exclaims 
Lucille as she enters the room with her usual briskness. 
"He said there were no callers, so I knew that it would be 
all right. I could not wait a moment longer; I read the 
news, Ruth, and came right over to congratulate you. 
I know you are goingto make me oneof your bridesmaids, " 
and Lucille looks aroimd the room to see if Dick is about, 
and ascertain how he regards the matter. It is plain to 
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be seen that she is elated over the possible elimination of 
Ruth as a rival, for she has suspieioned, at times, that 
Ruth occupies a warmer place in Dick's heart than that 
of a mere cousin. Now, with the probability that this 
rivalry will be removed, she is jubilant. "How fortunate 
you are. Just to think, tomorrow you will be famous. 
All the papers will be commenting on the engagement, 
portraying your picture, and praising your beauty. The 
good things of life seem to gravitate to certain centers." 

It appears as if everything is transpiring to force condi- 
tions upon Ruth, nolens volens. The Banker had foreseen 
the possibiHty of rebellion on her part, to his schemes, 
and had anticipated it by creating a condition of affairs 
that would be a cogent force, in its fascination, with one 
susceptible to flattery of friends and a sycophant public. 
Not once has any one a thought but that Ruth will jiunp 
at the chance. The Press, the reading world, and friends 
take it for granted that such a proposal can result only in 
acceptance by the fortunate recipient and further negotia- 
tions mean simply the pour parlers as to the settlement or 
consideration that is sure to go to the Prince as pUon with 
the girl he deigns to marry. That it will be commensurate 
with the hiatus in their equaUty as measured from a foreign 
view-point is assumed. 

What can Ruth do in the face of such pressure, raised 
as she has been in a family whose curriculum is governed 
by a stereotyped rule of decorum, in obedience to the will 
of the "lord and master" of the house, whose commands 
are as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Even Phyllis, the petted daughter of the house and the 
spoilt child of fashion, has been molded to the specifica- 
tions of this Sir Oracle, who is considered, by the members 
of his family, as infallible as the Gods of Delphi. Ruth 
lEMi^had been a dutiful and obedient child, and as a young 
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lady, has been trained to defer to the wishes and notions 
of her aristocratic aunt and uncle. It had been her uncle's 
desire that Phyllis should marry the son of his friend and 
ally in the trust and monopoly ring, and she had accepted 
the conditions without murmur or dissent. It is now his 
will that Ruth shaU marry the Prince, and he has hardly 
a thought that she will oppose him. The Prince has 
given it to the world that she is his preference; her friends 
are already congratulating her; and the ceremony that 
would make her a princess is, even now, looked upon as an 
approaching event. 

Ruth is about to make reply, when Gabe reappears and 
annoimces, ''De Prince hab called. Missus, an' axed fuh 
Miss Ruth." 

"The Prince!" exclaims LuciUe, as if uncertain what to 
do. 

"Show him in here," orders Mrs. Harwood, as she 
arises from her comfortable seat, and a most pleasing ex- 
pression comes over her face. " It is more pleasant here. " 

"Then I leave," emphaticaUy says Dick, walking 
towards the door leading to the music-room. 

"And I, too," exclaims Lucille, following him out, and 
in turn followed by Ruth, who tries to escape in the hope 
of leaving the onus of entertaining the Prince and making 
her excuses on those remaining. 

"Now is the best time to make an impression on the 
Prince," whispers Phyllis to Clarence, as she nudges his 
arm. "We will want to make use of him, you know. " 

"Well, I wath alwath popular with nobiUty, you know, " 
Clarence repUes with a confident smile. "You remember 
how the Duke of Huntingold took to me, when I wath 
vithiting Lunnon with Papa. He said on that occathion, 
he would nevah have taken me to be an Amerwican. He 
meant I looked tho Englith, you know." 
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Banker Harwood has arisen, and advances to the door» 
wishing to give the Prince a cordial welcome; and it is a 
coterie of smiling, bowing personages that greet his high- 
ness, as he is shown into the room. 

"Delighted to see you. Prince Skyvanski," exclaims 
the Banker, as he warmly grasps the hand of the nobleman 
that enters the door. 

"And we are so pleased that you have called while we 
are here," echoes Phyllis, "Mr. lighthead and myself 
were just discussing his last trip abroad." 

**B(msoir,** graciously responds the Prince, bowing low 
and looking around the room to see if Ruth is there. "I 
hope ze pardon vill exteend me for ze early call so soon 
to ze lunch hour, but I haf so mooch of engagements for 
ze evening later on. I vas afreed me to find Mademoi- 
selle Wooth in her siesta. I desired to pay her my de- 
voirs. Do ze comprendre?'* 

The Prince can speak several languages better than he 
can English; so, when trying to express himself in that 
tongue, he usually makes a Volapuk of it. 

"Yes, she will be so glad to see you. She was speaking 
of you awhile ago. We will send for her," smilingly re- 
plies Mrs. Harwood. Although she has understood very 
little of what the Prince has said she knows that he has 
spoken of Ruth. "Permit me to introduce you to our 
friend, Mr. J. Clarence Lighthead." 

* Ve suis Hen heruese de vous rencontres/* says Clarence 
poising his hand in the most approved style for a hand- 
shake. "Do you know. Your Highneth, that it theems 
I have met you thomwhere in my twavels abwoad. It 
must have been thomwhere on the Continent," and 
Clarence's lisp becomes more Dundreary than ever in its 
affectation. 

"Yes, Mr. Lighthead is no neophyte, he has often told 
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me of his travels through the romantic comitries of the 
Old World, and I have always wanted a tete-a-tete with 
one whose life is surrounded by such ancient grandeur," 
suavely remarks Phyllis, with her sweetest smile. **I 
intend to travel some, myself, next year," and she looks 
at her papa who is motioning the Prince to a luxurious 
chair. "Dick calls me unsophisticated and says travel 
will make me cosmopolitan." 

"Yeth, twavel adds tho much to oneth information, 
you know," says Clarence. "Bohemians like the Pwince 
and mythelf can find congenial converth on topics of world 
intweth. " And Clarence throws back his shoulders with 
an air of apperception that shows his self-importance. 

The Prince bows most condescendingly, for one of his 
small stature, as he takes his seat. Usually, the Prince's 
manner to those who fawn obsequiously around him is 
one of ennui and unconcern, and what he lacks in size, 
he tries to make up in dignity and a mysterious air of 
silence; for the Prince has a title that speaks voliunes, far 
more than he is intellectually capable of speaking for 
himself. 

He is undoubtedly blue-blooded, as one can easily see 
the blue blood beneath his spatulated, transparent, finger- 
nails and pellucid complexion. There is a nervous move- 
ment of his eyes and a biting of his finger-nails in absent- 
minded intervals that bespeak his hysterical tempera- 
ment. With his slight physique, it is obvious that he has 
not spent his life as his ancient ancestors, in mortal combat 
or feudal warfare. His attenuated arms and effeminate 
form could hardly be a sufficient brace to sustain the armor 
of his forefathers, much less the shock of battle. Turning 
his face towards the Banker, whose good will he wishes, 
for ostensible reasons, to cultivate, he says softly, with a 
smile meant to be fascinating, 
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"'Oui, Monsieur, but America is most magnifique. It 
is a plaisir from ze ocean to ze ocean. Ze colassal mon- 
tagnes» ze phenomenal Niagara, no equal can be in ze 
vorld. Alzo, ze scenery of ze vomen is beyond compare. 
I haf traveled ze vorld ovair, but here in America, I haf 

find mine affinitie. It is here I lose mine , " and the 

Prince tragically places his hand over his heart, "'Vat do 
you call him?" 

"Your heart," suggests Phyllis. "You mean your 
heart. " 

"Oui, mine heart," echoes the Prince, his eyes rolled 
upward with a look of ecstasy. "He haf left me; but ze 
loefly maiden haf filled ze place. She vill be mine queen 
of ze castle and ze happy home." And the Prince gives 
another upward roll of his eyes, then slowly lets his vision 
fall upon the Banker to observe what effect his declaration 
of love has made. 

The Banker forgets the ludicrousness of the scene en- 
acted in the glamour that the actor is Prince Nicholas de 
Skyvanski; and with a bland smile, repUes, 

"I understand, Your Highness, the press has already 
taken up the matter of your attachment for my niece, and 
I suppose they will make it an international affair. " The 
Banker always knows how to talk for himself at the oppor- 
tune time and is shrewd enough to make his interest appear 
to the best advantage. "The elite of both nations will be 
united in this marriage. My niece descends from a line 
of ancestors whose lineage is traced directly from tthe hesJt 
blood of the Anglo-Saxon race, and upon whose escutch^ 
eon there has never rested a bar sinister. " 

"Veil, zat makes ze Mam'selle all ze more acceptables 
to ze proud name of mine ancestrals, " answers the Prince 
superciliously. The nobleman is bargaining his stock in 
ixade jmd the Banker is buying the luxury of a title in his 
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family. "But vere is ze object of mine adorations?" the 
Prince continues, looking around in surprise at the absence 
of Ruth. 

"I wonder where Ruth is," says the Banker, rising to 
his feet. "'She had a visitor in the music-room awhile 
ago — a girl friend of hers, " he hastily adds, to assure the 
nobleman the caller was not a male, "and must still be 
entertaining her. Perhaps she does not know of the 
presence of Your Highness; I will go and tell her that 
you are here. " 

"Ruth has been somewhat indisposed today," Mrs. 
Harwood remarks, as her spouse leaves the room, in order 
to prepare the Prince for any lack of cordiaUty that Ruth 
may be in the hiunor to show when she meets him. "I 
am afraid that she is hardly in her usual mood. " 

"Oh, she must be charmant in all moods," rejoins the 
Prince, thinking to make a coup de grace by his gallant 
retort. 

It is evident, by nature, the Prince is not given to bon 
mots; but he has the suavite de mode inherent in his race, 
which stands him in good stead; and he is trying to make 
his best impression at the psychological moment. 

"O, Prince, are there any haunted chambers and sub- 
terranean passageways in your castle?" asks Phyllis, with 
wide-open eyes. "Are there any legends connected with 
it? Do you ever hear any weird sounds at night and the 
rattle of chains in the dimgeons when the winds blow wild 
out on the moor? Do you approach your castle over a 
draw-bridge?" 

Here, Mrs. Harwood interposes, to stop the rapid fire 
of questions Phyllis is conjuring up from remembrance 
of novels she has read. 

"Phyllis, you must not be so inquisitive. The Prince 
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may not feel disposed to give a history of his ancestral 
estates at present!" 

"Well," petulantly repUes Phyllis, "I would not care 
for a castle that did not have those things. I would rather 
live in a modem home like ours than in a castle without 
ghosts and the giant sentinel at the drawbridge; and " 

**Well, young lady," insists her mother, "when you 
travel abroad, you can increase your information, but not 
now." And changing the conversation, Mrs. Harwood 
asks, "Prince Skyvanski, have you met Mrs. Liebschwein 
since the night of the ball?" 

"Oui, Madame, most efery day at one place or some 
udder, she haf been most opportunes; and ze pressing 

invitaciones ," and the Prince gives an expressive 

shrug of the shoulders with a deprecatory gesture of his 
hands, palms upward. 

"I suppose the invitations will cease now on her read- 
ing of your engagement to Ruth. These parv^enus are 
disgusting and their ignorance is appalling. Why, one 

day , " and Mrs. Harwood stops to give a little derisive 

laugh. "I was talking to her about the genealogy of our 
family; how we could trace our blue blood for centuries; 
and, do you know, she said she could not see where one 
person's blood dififered from another's; that it all looked 
red to her." The Prince joins in Mrs. Harwood's mirth; 
and she continues; "Mrs. Smythe, now one of our society 
leaders, once told me that she was descended from the 
Irish kings, — ^that Mrs. Schneider, the genealogist, had 
discovered it, and, for a consideration, had procured her 
a coat of arms which she now uses conspicuously as occa- 
sions present." At this sally, the Prince again joins 
Mrs. Harwood in a hearty laugh. "I could not control 
my humor, so I told her I was a lineal descendant of 
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George Washington, for he was the father ot his oountiy. 
And, do you know, she never detected the irony?" 

" Mother, Clarence and I must go and see about Lucille," 
exclaims Phyllis as she jumps up from her chair and calls 
to (.'larence to follow her. Making their excuses to the 
Prince, they leave him and Mrs. Harwood discussing the 
latest society gossip. 

Mr. Hamood had found Ruth and Lucille out in the 
conser\'ator>' amongst the flowers. Ruth had done all 
she could to postpone the meeting with the Prince. She 
had tried to persuade her uncle to give her until the next 
dav to consider the matter; but he was obdurate and 
insisted that she must see the Prince now. So, reluctant- 
ly, she accompanies him to the library, to find her aunt 
and the Prince discussing vn\h animation the humor of 
"newspajier society." On entering the room, Ruth bows 
to the nobleman formally and takes a stand near her 
aunt. 

"I found her out among the flowers with Lucille," her 
uncle says cheerily, as if Ruth had not been aware of the 
presence of the Prince. 

The Prince meets her with an obsequious bow and 
flourish of his hand, that is meant to be graceful. 

"MademoiseUe ees more zan charmant today." 

Ruth courteously bows her head a little in acknowledge- 
ment of the compliment, but vouchsafes no reply to his 
efforts to please. 

''Madame hafs me informed zat ze Mademoiselle has 
indeesposed been. Zat ees a gros calamite." 

"Yes; and how has the Prince been since our last meet- 
ing?" questions Ruth with forced politeness, trying to 
avoid appearing discourteous. 

"I haf been — ^vat ees ze Englees say — exeesting — oui, 
ezeestmg until mine eyes met Mademoiselle's again." 
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""I am going out to take a look at my new automobile, ** 
says the Banker, thinking the best way to make Ruth 
interesting is to leave her alone with the Prince. "Will 
you go with me?" he calls to his wife; and they leave Ruth 
to make the best she can of the situation. As soon as 
they are out of the room, the Prince takes a step closer. 

"Haf ze idol of mine heart no vords to say?" he ven- 
tures, in his most seductive voice, while he approaches 
still nearer, watching her the meanwhile closely, to see 
how she accepts his advances. 

Ruth draws herself up a little proudly as she hears his 
words of affection, and looking him in the eyes unflinch- 
ingly, she says, "Prince Skyvanski, there is no use in my 
trying to conceal the truth from you, or to pretend a senti- 
ment I do not feel. It is my Uncle's wish that I should 
marry you, and his will has always been my law. His 
command, in this house, is like a voice from Mt. Olympus 
and, as he has been my guardian since childhood, I would 
dislike to oppose his wishes; but I have had no time to 
consider this matter, whatever. That which has been 
done was without my knowledge; however, the matter 
has gone so far that it would now be awkward and em- 
barrassing to retreat. Therefore, I beg you to grant me 
a day or two longer in which to consider the matter. 
Meanwhile, let matters rest in abeyance. " 

The Prince gives a shrug of his shotilders accompanied 
with the habitual motion of his hands. "Ver' weel, eef 
eet is ze lady's veesh, it is no deeference make. I hafs 
ze promise of ze pere — I mean ze Unde — ^und I vill teach 
ma chere how ze love vill come. " 

Ruth sli^tly averts her head to conceal her true feel- 
ings as she replies — 

"I will ask Your Highness, then, to kindly excuse me 
for this afternoon, and I will give you a final answer anon. " 
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The Prince walks forward and lifts the hand of Ruth 
to his Ups, as he says, 

*'Au revoir, zen, for ze leetle time. I viU return me 
and vill expect mignon to say, *oui!' " And lifting Ruth's 
fingers again to his Ups, he departs with a step like a danc- 
ing-master. 

As the Prince disappears, Ruth buries her face in her 
hands and stands, an abject, miserable little creature, in 
deep thought and utter silence. This is the first real 
trouble she has experienced since her mother's death, and 
there is no one to whom she can go for counsel. The 
yoimg members of the family have all been accustomed 
to coming to her in their troubles, for solace and advice; 
but in this, her great trial, there is no friend to whom she 
can turn. To marry this man, to leave her native land 
and her own people, and to go to a fate that she cannot 
foresee, seems to her a thing impossible. 

What is this man to her? Utterly diflFerent in every- 
thing. Totally at variance in every feeling and ideal, 
without a imity or bond of sympathy between them. 
Her thoughts revert to her father, in such contrast to 
this foreigner, were his American ideals, — ^the ideals of 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Clay, Webster, 
and a long ghostly line of the Fathers of American History; 
— ideals, which, in these modem times, are apparitions 
of the past, almost as ethereal and ghostlike as the spirits 
of the departed patriots. How often had she heard her 
father tell of them, until she knew their histories by heart 
and felt the same pride and love for her native land that 
he felt. This father had been her perfect type of man, 
and she had hoped, some day, to have her life's mate like 
hun. A man with the same true devotion to principle and 
character as the heroes who fought for American inde- 
pendence and established a home for "the true and the 
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brave," — a man unadulterated with hybrid innovations 
and seisms of the new regime. 

Ruth is one of the kind who mother heroes and stand 
for a principle without counting the cost. But she is only 
a girl, young and immature. She feels the need to be 
counseled by some older head how to solve the problems 
before her. She is so deep in thought that she does not 
hear the step behind her or feel another's presence near, 
until a hand is laid on her arm and a voice says, 

"Do you feel that way about it, Ruth? I, too, have 
been wondering why you should be made to marry that 
garUc-eater and be taken away from those who love you, 
to spend your life with strangers." 

Dropping her hands from her face, Ruth looks up into 
Dick's eyes in which there is a stem, set expression. She 
has always looked on Dick as a brother; and as the words 
of sympathy fall from his lips, she lays her face against his 
sleeve and breaks into sobs. She feels that she has often 
given him advice and comfort; why should she not expect 
a return of the same now in her hour of need? The touch 
of Ruth's face against his sleeve nearly overcomes Dick. 
He can hardly restrain the wild impulse to clasp her madly 
in his arms and cover her tear-stained face with kisses; 
but not knowing how she will accept his overtures as a 
lover, he checks his impetuosity, and exclaims, 

"No, he shall not have you. I will upset hell before I 
will let this devil have you!" 

Ruth lifts her face from his arm and gives a sad little 
shake of her head. "There is no helping it, Dick. Uncle 
says it must be; so, I may as well be resigned and accept 
the inevitable." 

*' Father thinks that when he speaks the planets must 
stop in their orbits and the oceans cease to ebb and flow. 
We must find some way to checkmate him, for I will stake 
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my life that you will never marry that fellow. By the 
Eternal, you shall not many him!" exclaims Dick furi- 
ously as he clutches Ruth's arm until she cries with pain. 

"Don't! Dick, you hurt me. Are you trying to maim 
me, to make the Prince back out of his bargain?" 

"No, but, Ruth, I have a plan that can save you. Mar- 
ry me; and when father hears that his own son is the rival 
of the Prince, he will have to consent and give us his bless- 

• 99 

ing. 

Ruth starts and draws back from Dick, whose hand is 
on her shoulder. She looks at him, a little frightened, to 
see if he is serious or jesting. Then, concluding that he 
is simply trying to sacrifice himself to save her, she pulls 
away from him and smilmg through her tears, says, 

"You foolish boy, what will you be trying to do next 
to save me? Dick, you are a good brother to me and I 
appreciate your sympathy." And before Dick can reply, 
she walks quickly out of the room, leaving him to nurse 
his anger at the Prince and his disappointment at the way 
she had taken his sudden proposal. 



CHAPTER VI 

t 

THE AWAKENING OF A HEART 

Grace Church is a beautiful edifice, reminding one, with 
its ivy-clad walls and ancient appearance, of the old Eng- 
lish abbeys. It had been built generations ago by the 
ancestors of many of those who worship there now; and, 
as each passing generation succeeded another, Uberal ex- 
penditiues had added to its beauty and renaissance, until 
now it is the costliest and most exclusive church in this 
modem dty. Clergymen of erudition and forensic power 
have filled its pulpit and given voice to their dogmas and 
creeds. Only scholars of deep theological research have 
ever been chosen for this benefice, to prepare discourses 
to please the ears of those who pay well for them when 
expoimded in accordance with their molded views and 
standards. No doctrines non-conforming to the stereo- 
typed notions of the stilted members of this church or 
erratic deflections from their standards of social ethics 
had ever been tolerated; and any criticism of the estab- 
lished customs was without precedent with the men who 
have formerly preached here. Such impolitic independ- 
ence of thought would have been considered astounding 
heresy and punished by an unwritten law of ostracism 
and expulsion from the rectorate. 

Adjoining the church is the rectory and study, the 
bachelor apartments of the present incumbent. It is 
plain to be seen that its occupant is no epicurean, but a 
student. The appointment of his habitat is modest, 

67 
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though comfortable. There are evidences of the bachelor 
alxxie in the careless disarrangement of the books that 
line the walls; but their well-thumbed pages and carefully 
marked lines indicate the close reader and thinker. 

The evening shadows, as sable harbingers of the coming 
night, are beginning to settle around; and the twittering 
!)irds seek their nests beneath the eaves, while, 

"The simset gates are opened wide. 
Far, far in the crimson west; 
And through them sinks the wearied Day, 
In ruddy clouds, to rest. " 

Within this retreat, sits the Rector in deep meditation, 
his head resting against the high cushioned back of his 
chair. Between his forefinger and thumb, he holds an 
open book that he has been reading, which has fallen upon 
his knee. Suddenly, as if his thoughts have returned to 
eailh again, he sits erect and lays the book upon the table 
beside him, and a sigh escapes from his lips as he says 
aloud to himself, 

"I don't believe I can bring my thoughts down to my 
studies this evening." 

A melancholy smile comes into the comers of his mouth 
as he continues, 

**I wonder what Dick had to say about me after I left. 
He certainly gave me a record not to be envied. It is 
hard to live down a bad reputation. When we think the 
ghosts of the past have been buried beyond resurrection, 
we find them, just at the wrong time, stalking forth as our 
accusers. I never knew before how true were the words 
of Byron, — 
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'But one sad losel soils a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time. 
Nor all that heralds rake from coflSn'd clay. 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.' 

He is the same old Dick, poor fellow. And to think, 
I was just as wild and reckless as he; and would, even now, 
be leading the old life of fascination and sin, if it had not 
been for the saving grace of a merciful God; but deeper in 
the mire by continued habit and harder to reform. I 
wonder what she thought of the picture he drew of my 
former life — and he may have made it blacker after I left. " 
A sardonic smile, that shows the deep regret retrospection 
causes him, overspreads the face of the Rector as he reflects 
in silence a moment. 

"The boy seemed to think he was giving me a letter of 
recommendation in detailing my unfortunate college days; 
but, if I can read character aright, it would not have that 
effect with her. If I ever saw a pure soul reflected in a 
woman's face, it was hers. She reminds me of that picture 
of Psyche where even Nature reflects her beauty and puri- 
ty. There are some women whose reflection in all things 
show the beauty of their lives. I have often wondered 
how Jacob could have labored fourteen years to win Rachel 
for his wife, but I wonder no longer. There is one woman 
for whom a man might labor a lifetime, and consider her 
cheaply won." 

Drawing his magnificent figure to its full height the 
Rector walks slowly across the room to a long pier-glass, 
and stand<^ gazing at himself, reflectively. Rmming his 
fingers thrDagh his soft hair slightly streaked with gray, 
he mutters sadly, 

"I am afraid I have not many years left to spend in 
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winning any woman's heart. The sands of time are run- 
ning fast for me now. A bachelor of my age and a poor 
preacher is not a very enticing proposition for a girl. As 
a usual thing, they don't fancy a bookworm for a lover, or 
a life of abnegation with a religious husband. The foibles 
of the world are more alluring. Close study and meta- 
physical thinking do not conduce to a youthful appearance. 
. Well, why shoyld that concern me? My life belongs to 
another cause; I must be satisfied in the service of my 
Master. " And with an air of one who would dismiss im- 
pleasant thoughts he turns away from the mirror and re- 
turns to his chair. Taking up the book that he had dis- 
carded, he says, 

"I will try to digest a Uttle more of Pythagoras, Plato 
and other ancient indigestible doctrinaires. Perhaps their 
weight can keep my thoughts steady. " 

But soon, a dreamy, vacant look takes occupancy of 
his eyes again, showing that his thoughts are far away 
from the subject of his reading. 

A knock on the door arouses him from his reverie; and 
thinking it is the sexton, he calls aloud for the person to 
enter. The door opens behind him and the soft frou-frou 
of a woman's skirt is heard, as a feminine voice speaks. 
"I hope I am not intruding on pleasant day dreams, or 
disturbing your wooing of the muses, Mr. Brewster." 

As if the voice of his dreams had spoken, the Rector 
rises quickly from his chair and turns to greet the visitor. 

"Pardon me. Miss Gary. I thought you were the sex- 
ton knocking. This is an unexpected pleasure. Will you 
have this chair?" he asks courteously, turning a comfort- 
able rocker toward Ruth. 

"I know, Mr. Brewster, that my visit at this hour is a 
surprise to you," Ruth repUes as she seats herself. "It 
was rather late to come in; but I was on my way home 
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from a call on Mrs. Russell, and had something of import- 
ance to tell you, so, decided to run in for a moment. " 

''And how is Mr. Russell today? I did not get to see 
him yesterday, and am afraid that he feels I have been 
neglectful; but I have been very busy, preparing my Sun- 
day sermon. Why did you think of visiting the Russells? " 

"Well, to be candid, I had been considering the matter 
ever since you told me of them, and upon inquiry, the case 
seemed to be so worthy of attention, I concluded to go to 
see them. " 

"I am glad you did so, and I am sure your visit did 
them a world of good. Mrs. Russell is an elegant. Chris- 
tian lady." 

"Yes, I found them all that you claimed. They are 
truly estimable people. Mrs. Russell spoke of your kind- 
ness to them, Mr. Brewster. " 

"Oh, I have done very little. I tried to interest some 
of the members of our church in them. One or two called 
and gave them some attention. They were then referred 
to a charity association; but I do not believe the Russells 
will accept charity in that way, " replies the Rector with 
a slow shake of his head. 

"That is usually the case," replies Ruth. "But, do 
you know that Mr. Russell is an agnostic? He told me 
that, if it had not been for his wife's consistency, he would 
have been an atheist, and that you are the only man he 
knows in whose pretensions to piety he has any confidence. 
He spoke of your first visit to them; of how you ministered 
to the necessities of his family in place of tending him a 
tract and proffering good advice as others had done. He 
sajrs your policy — ^not to talk religion to a hungry man, 
but to feed him first and convert him afterward — ^is the 
wisest one; that a religion which reaches out beyond s^ 
and creed is a faith worthy of a Creator who made us all. 
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I am sure, Mr. Brewster, that your influence has formed 
a deep impression on his mind." 

''Mr. Russell was frank with me, Miss Gary. He made 
no hypocritical pretentions to obtain assistance. What- 
ever were his convictions, they were honest and not the 
pedantic vaporings of the superficial thinker. He did 
not parade his conclusions as the ultimate deductions of 
scientific research. The misfortunes of his life have em- 
bittered him; and he attributes them to a source over 
which he has no control and which he refuses to accredit 
to the plan of an all-wise and benevolent Creator. 

'There Uves more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.' 

His mistake was, taking as a measure of God, the short- 
comings of mankind, and rating everything as good or bad 
according to its relation to his own experience in life. 
Doubting mankind should not try to circumscribe God's 
infinity with the ring of mortal conception." 

"Mr. Brewster, I commend and admire your interest 
in one who is not a member of any church and whose 
family belongs to a denomination diflFerent from your own; 
but isn't it rather unusual? From what I have observed, 
I should judge that most church-members reserve their 
charity for their own particular sect, and very few extend 
it to an agnostic or an atheist. " 

"Miss Gary, did the good Samaritan stop to inquire if 
the sufferer by the wayside was a member of a church or a 
believer in God? Did Ghrist come to call the righteous, 
or sinners to repentance? There are many people who 
are better church members than they are Ghristians. 
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'Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried. 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me?' " 

"No; but it seems strange and new to me, this doctrine 
of yours which places, paramount to all sects, the brother- 
hood of man. Most of my acquaintances seem to think 
a soul can be saved in their way only, by conforming to 
their particular creed. Now, Uncle and Aunt believe 
there is but one church and only those who have joined 
that church can escape eternal punishment. I have often 
heard them discussmg these things with 'Deacon' High- 
fleigh, who holds the same belief." 

"Miss Gary, church, form, and baptism are but the 
unities of sincerity. There is only one way whereby a 
soul can be saved; and that is through faith in Christ. 
When one has felt his grace in the heart, a contrite and 
obedient spirit will point the beUever to God's way, ac- 
cording to the light he has before him. Even if he mis- 
takes, he still has the consciousness of having done what 
he beUeved was right, and I feel sure he has the same 
conmiendation from Him who judges us all by the soul's 
sincere desire to follow God's way, rather than the way 
of flesh. That is where the Savior's vicarious atonement 
answers for our shortcomings; for, if we oflFend in one 
part of the law, it is as if we offend in all." 

A new Christianity, different from that which she has 
known, opens to Ruth. Trained, as she had been for 
years, in straightlaced conventionality and a religious 
regimen that was also as conventional imder the pseudo- 
nym of orthodoxy, she had never considered what became 
of the rest of the world's people if they were all wrong but 
her; pr, why eternal happiness should be made exclusively 
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for those who believe just as she does. She is becoming 
interested in the new field of thought that is revealed to 
her, and determines that, at some future time, she will 
inquire for further elucidation on this subject. 

"Mr. Brewster," she says, "the purpose of my visit 
to you this evening is to tell you that Uncle will probably 
call tonight, to see you in reference to a matter that has 
given him oflFense; and I wanted to warn you." 

"That is kind of you. Miss Gary, But, with whom is 
he offended, may I ask, and what is the cause of his of- 
fense?" 

"It is you. He seems to think that your sermons are 
too caustic to be popular with the members of Grace 
Church, and that they were intended as a rebuke to the 
interests with which he is identified. Uncle recognizes 
your talents and abiUty, but thinks your enthusiasm 
causes you to be more pronounced in your expressions 
than is politic. He wishes to give you some advice, at 
which I hope you wiU not take umbrage. As you know, 
he and many of his business associates are the chief sup- 
porters of Grace Church. Therefore, it will be judicious 
to be patient with him." 

"Miss Cary, I am very sorry if your uncle is within the 
category of those I attacked. However, if I have said 
anything unjust, I will be glad to make amends. I try 
to preach consistently with the profession of faith I up- 
hold; and, when I fail to do that, I shall cease to be a 
minister." 

Noticing a puzzled look on Ruth's face, as if she were 
trying to fathom some enigma, the Rector smiles, as he 
says, "I suppose, Miss Cary, the record Dick gave of me 
makes you a little skeptical as to the genuineness of my 
pretensions. He certainly did not draw a promising 
picture of a minister of the Gospel. " 
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"Not, exactly," exclaims Ruth with a laugh. "But, 
do you know, Mr. Brewster, I have had some curiosity to 
learn what made the change in you. It must have been a 
great influence to have worked such a transformation 
from Dick's ideal to what you are. " 

A look of sadness overspreads the expressive face of the 
Rector, as he replies, 

"Dick did not exaggerate in his portraiture of me. Miss 
Gary. I was wild, and was never contented to let any 
one else lead in anything I went into; and now, when I 
look back on those days, they seem, indeed, dark to me. 
I have never committed what is called by the world 
a dishonorable act. My life was that which many yoimg 
men, oflF in college, are living every day. To me, a good 
time and the achievements in college sports were of greater 
moment than the studies I was supposed to master. While 
a vanity kept me from neglecting my studies, yet I am 
afraid, had I been put to the same competitive tests in 
them as in other indulgences, I would have been found 
wanting. The savings from the small means of my 
widowed mother — ^through sacrifices of many comforts 
she needed, — ^paid for the most of my education. They 
were sacrifices that were not appreciated by me as they 
should have been. If there was ever a g9dly woman, she 
was one; and daily and nightly her prayers ascended to 
the throne of Grace, for the preservation of her boy. 
Mothers like mine are growing rare. Miss Gary, in these 
modem times. My dissipated habits were the cause of 
many a sleepless night for her and tearful appeal to Him 
who was her guide and comforter.' I was reckless, but, 
deep in my heart was a great love for her which she knew 
not of, and which my thoughtless nature rarely indicated. 
Miss Gary, if I could only recall one day with her that 
she might know that I was not totally indifferent to her 
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devotion, I would willingly give the balance of my life. 
If I could look once more on her pale face, upon which 
many a wrinkle had been wrought by my dissipations, 
and print one kiss on her patient brow and tell her that 
her prayers had l>een answered in my change of life, some 
of the bitterest thoughts of the past would be sweetened. 
It was the morning after one of my college orgies when, 
as Dick puts it, I was the leading spirit of its rites, that 
the message was brought me that my mother was dying 
and had asked for my presence." The Minister gives 
a great sigh as he speaks and Ruth wipes the tears from 
her eyes. 

**The blow came upon me with a shock that seemed to 
deprive me of all that was worth living for. My life 
passed before me like a panorama — ^my indiflFerence, the 
cruel sufferings I had caused her, and all that she had 
sacrificed for me. I caught the next train and reached 
her a few moments before the end. She recognized me 
and smiled. Her lips moved, and, with an eflFort, she 
placed her loving hand on my head, and her last words 
were, *My boy.' " 

"I realized then that I had lost my best friend, and 
that all the platitudes of a loveless world and the pleasures 
that a life-time of revelry could give were not worth an 
hour with that devoted one whose face would soon be 
hidden in the deep and silent grave. The storm of re- 
morse that possessed me left no peace for my sleepless 
nights and miserable days. It was then I fell on my 
knees and cried out to God for mercy. How little it 
seemed that I could do to atone for all the wasted years. 
It was too late — ^too late! Of all the words in the English 
language, Miss Gary, those are the most pathetic and 
imcompromising. *Too late!' When that pronuncia- 
mento has been ordained, not the wealth of Golconda, 
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the wisdom of sages, nor the power of science, can alter 
it. That finale seals all with its immutable dictum. " 

Big tears stand in the eyes of the speaker, and pearly 
drops course down the cheeks of Ruth as she listens to 
this strong man whose voice shakes with the emotion that 
rages within him. Ruth thinks of her own loving mother, 
who had gone to that beyond from whaice there is no 
recall. How different to Ruth seems the world in which 
she now lives, to that in which her mother had lived, 
where love and the nobler sentiments of life governed. 
She asks herself, 'would that mother have subordinated 
ber daughter's happiness to ambition and sent her amongst 
an alien breed, a sacrifice, for a title? Could a crown 
oompenaate for companionship with one who could fill 
her life and take the place of parents and kindred; one 
whom she could love and honor?' She sees in the man 
before her the realization of a man's true soul; and that, 
made in the image of God, man is more than an earthen 
mold. Her sympathy goes out to this gifted minister 
who, with the heart of a Bruce and the courage of a Rich- 
ard haa the tenderness of a woman; and can eidiibit those 
higher sentiments which place man above the brute crea- 
tion and make him, ''The noblest work of God." 

"And did this cause you to turn to the ministry?" asks 
Ruth, with a little catch of her breath. 

"Not just then. For weeks I struggled for mastery 
with my former s^. At last I concluded to seek advice 
tvom an old friend of my mother; one whom she loved 
and revered through life; Bishop Wentworth; a man of 
deep piety and devotion to the service of the Master. He 
welcomed me with the affection he would have shown a 
son. This venerable patriarch, with his white flowing 
beard, made a deep impression on me. His strength of 
cbaiiigter aod unimpeachable life of probity and Christian 
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fortitude were examples worthy of reverence and emula- 
tion. I saw before me, not 'A reed shaken with the wind*/ 
but a Gibraltar of strength; not a physical weakling, with- 
out the qualities of Nature to battle with, who had sought 
the cloth as a protection from the responsibilities of life; 
but a man possessed, as I was, of all those endowments of 
human heredity that made his battle with the flesh a 
harder struggle for him. Yet, he had conquered himself 
and was a bulwark of protection for the weaker ones 
around him. The contrast between this good man and 
myself appeared to me as the light that shone round about 
Saul of Tarsus. I, then, fully realized the import of those 
words, 'Why persecutest thou me?* I had persecuted my 
beloved mother through her life, and the Christ she had 
foUowed.*' 

Stopping a moment in his narrative to steady his voice, 
the Rector continues: 

"I poured out my heart's sorrow to this godly man and 
told him of the mistakes of my past. He asked me what 
field of usefulness I had chosen for the future; and, when 
I answered, *None,' he said persuasively, *The church is 
in need of men like you, my son.* " 

" 'like me?* I exdaimed. *Me a preacher! What can 
I oflFer the church? A character besmirched with sin? 
A life that has been devoted to self and the devil?* His 
reply was, *Do you remember how the rejected stone of 
the building became the headstone of the comer? The 
church needs you, Norman. It was to a man of error 
like you that Christ said, *Upon this rock will I build my 
church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.* 
They were men, once sinners, like you, who died martyrs 
to the cruelty of Nero and Diocletian. Men of the earth, 
earthy, yet when moulded by the hand of God, became 
imbued with the attributes of the Deity. We need such 
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valiants to put in the vanguard against sin and Satan, as 
Davids to meet the Goliaths of the Philistines.' " 

'*It was then, Miss Gary, that my metamorphosis took 
place and by God's grace, no act of mine shall bring re- 
proach on my mother's faith or the cause I serve. " 

As the last words fall on Ruth's ears, in the rich cadence 
of the speaker's voice, her head drops forward imtil her 
chin rests upon her breast. The experience of this man 
has touched a sympathetic chord in her heart. There 
comes to her the realization that life holds more than the 
evolutions that form the routine of her daily obligations; 
something besides the whims, fads, and foUies of transitory 
fashion. 

"Do you know, Mr. Brewster," she says, "that our 
experiences have been strangely similar? I, also, had a 
mother such as you describe, and I loved her with the 
same devotion you had for yours. However, she died 
when I was quite small and left me to the care of my Uncle, 
whose notions of life are entirely at variance with those 
she had. Brought up in my Uncle's family, I have become 
moulded by custom to their views; but there has always 
been a yearning in my heart to be as my mother desired 
me to be.*' 

Ruth is half-inclined to tell the Minister of her troubles 
with the Prince and to ask him for advice in the matter; 
he appears so worthy of confidence, and capable of giving 
the counsel she needs; but she feels a strange desire to 
appear favorable to this man and is afraid he might mis- 
understand her inquiries. 

As the Rector looks at Ruth, he thinks her a paragon 
of womanly perfection. The ingenuousness of this lovely 
girl reveals to him the deep feeling she is capable of, and 
indicates that her beauty is not simply an external veneer 
of face and form, but the ebullition of inherent quaUties 
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of soul and character. Yet, she seems far from him, a 
being who lives in a different sphere. She has all that the 
world can give a petted belle of society. Were he an 
astrologer forecasting her future, he would predict for her 
a brilliant social career; first, a period when she would 
reign as queen of the young gallants of her social set, 
when the richest and highest of the world's eligibles would 
seek her smiles and favors; then, when the rose-bud girl 
had blossomed into womanhood, she would choose a 
mate; some young scion of a rich and powerful f amity, 
whose wealth and influence would be added to her own. 
Why should one so young and fair, blessed with all the 
world can give, have a care or a thought of responsibility? 

And yet, as his soul drinks in her beauty and chann of 
manner he thinks "'how sweet life would be for him if 
she could be his." This is the kind of woman who had 
filled his bachelor dreams, and whom he had hoped, some 
day, to possess as his alter ego. 

Thus far in life this dream had been to him a mirage, 
a picture in prospective only, dim and distant. This 
mirage is now before him, elusive and unattainable. He 
is but a poor, struggling minister, while she is the courted 
idol of the devotees of fashion and wealth; his chosen life- 
work is to serve God and his fellow men, to follow in the 
st^s of the meek and lowly Jesus, and to live and die in 
the cause of humanity. Had he chosen a vocation that 
had brought him position and fortune, according to the 
world's estimate of greatness, he probably could have 
grasped this vision of happiness; but in his chos^i service, 
she is not for him. His wife must be one whose hopes 
and aspirations are in common with his own, and who will 
be contented with the life of a minister's wife. Yet, had 
not many ideals as lofty, fallen before the charms and 
temptations of lovely woman. Mark Antl)pny lost a 
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world for Cleopatra; Samson, his freedom for Delilah; 
and David forgot the God of his fathers at the sight of 
Uriah's wife. And yet, here stands one before him, fairer 
than any of those for whom kingdoms had been pawned 
and souls sacrificed; one whose beauty 'Might shake the 
saintship of an anchorite/ Great and good men of all 
ages had forgotten the duties of life and rewards of eter- 
nity, for a few fleeting days with, "'A rag and a bone and 
a hank of hair. " 

With an effort, the Minister recalls his wandering 
thoughts and casts aside the abstraction that can neither 
be interesting nor attractive to his visitor. 

Regaining control of himself he answers Ruth with the 
assurance of one who is able to give sympathy, as well as 
to receive it. 

"Miss Gary, your uncle is in a position where, with his 
great influence, he can do an immense amoimt of good, 
and I feel sure that your life is all that your mother could 
have desired." 

**Yet, Mr. Brewster, do you know, there is a vacancy 
somewhere. The shallow things of life do not fill all 
souls. There is a plethora that does not satisfy, a surfeit 
that does not fill. We may gorge our lives with many 
things which have no sustenance for happiness or con- 
tentment. ** 

''Yes, Judas Iscariot bartered his soul for a price that 
did not satisfy; and Esau, his birthright for a feast that 
did not fill. There are many all around us who are doing 
the same thing every day; selling their country's welfare, 
theif honor, their present and future happiness, Jor the 
same paHry and inadequate considerations. There are 
things in life which have no worldly equivalent and that 
cazmot be made commodities of barter and exdiange." 

RtiCh winces a little at the dei^yman's syllogism, as the 
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thought comes into her mind that her Unde wishes to 
exchange her for a title, and pay boot as his measure of 
difiPerence in the quantum valebai. The thought pains her, 
as she has no hand in the matter, and is simply the Iamb led 
to the sacrifice. But now, as the Minister voices these 
expressions, she fears to confide her secret to him. What 
would he think of her? That she was a party to the con- 
tract and that she had made her heart and body but arti- 
cles of merchandise? So, changing the conversation, 
Ruth says, arising from her chair, 

''It is getting late, Mr. Brewster, and I have stayed 
longer than I intended. I only came to tell you of my 
visit to the Russells and about my Uncle. As Uncle 
may come in at any time, I must hurry home. If he 
should find me here, he would expect an explanation; and 
I do not care to let him know, for the present, of my visit, 
as, no doubt, he would be very angry at my disobedience. 
However, you can count on my assistance in behalf of the 
Russells in any way that I am able. " 

''Miss Gary, this act of charity is commendable and, 
really, I do not believe your Unde would object if he 
understood the circumstances. However, if it is your 
wish, I will not mention your visit to him. " 

As Ruth turns toward the door, the Minister courteously 
opens it and stands smilingly, awaiting her departure. 
Looking toward the front walk, she gives a start and ex- 
claims, "Oh, Mr. Brewster, there is my Unde now! I 
must not let him see me here ! 'Deacon' Highfleigh is with 
him. Uncle will be very angry. What shall I do?'* 

Turning in her excitement, Ruth runs past the minister 
and, before he can intercept her, goes into the adjoining 
room and leaves him to meet the visitors, who are ascend- 
ing the steps. A flush in the Rector's cheeks indicates 
that he recognizes the delicate position Ruth's exdtement 
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has thrust upon hun; but he feels that he must now pro- 
tect her from her uncle's anger and that to expose the 
situation would simply make matters worse. He hopes 
that the visitors will make their stay short, and that Ruth 
will be able to leave unmolested; but the persistent con- 
trariety of Desire and Destiny wrecks many a cherished 
hope and good resolution. 



CHAPTER Vn 



MIGHT AGAINST RIGHT 



" He who ascends the mountain tops mtuifind 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow. 
And who surpasses or subdues mankind^ 
Must look down on the hate of those beUnv. ** 

The Banker pompously steps out of his automobile, fol- 
lowed by "Deacon" Highfleigh, whose stovepipe hat is 
set correctly straight upon his head. They stride up the 
walk with dignity, as if, like Atlas, they bear the world 
upon their shoulders. The severe expression of their 
faces indicates that they have come to settle some momen- 
tous question, and that each feels the special part he is 
playing in their mission is shown by their stately tread to 
the door of the rectory. 

They ring the bell, and the Rector opens the door and 
greets them with a hearty clasp of the hand. He has 
only good-will in his heart for these members of his flock. 
There is a conciliatory smile on the face of Banker Har- 
wood; but that of "Deacon" Highfleigh wears its usual 
stoical gravity, as if he were thinking of the sins of this 
life and the pains of that to come; a dignity above mun- 
dane foibles and follies. 

After preliminary salutations and the pleasantries of 
the day have been exchanged, the Banker clears his throat 
and immediately introduces the subject, the purpose of 
his visit, in his customary, business-like way, while the 

84 
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''Deacon" sits strai^t and stiff, with hardly a visible 
change of expression. 

**We have come to see you today, Mr. Brewster, about 
a matter which concerns the church. Your ability is 
unquestionable and no (me has ever filled our pulpit 
with greater power than you possess. It is a tribute to 
merit for any minister to have the charge of Grace Church. 
It is the choicest benefice in the whole diocese. The 
wealthiest families of the state are its members; and your 
filling this place creditably means a briUiant future for 
you. On your record here depends your entire career as 
a clergyman. You seem earnest and enthusiastic in your 
woric; however, enthusiasm may, at times, be carried 
to dangerous limits. Experience and age give broadness 
and liberahty of thought; but youth may mistake bigotry 
for zeal. As one who has had his share of experience and 
made good in life, I have come to advise you to shun the 
shoals of fanaticism and the dangers of abuse in the pul- 
pit*' 

The "Deacon," who has been listening attentively, 
gives a nod of approval and looks at the Rector super- 
ciliously, to note the effect of the advice. 

The Minister has been weighing the words well as the 
Banker speaks; but, so far, can see nothing in the admoni- 
tion given that he does not endorse himself. 

•*Ycs," he replies thoughtfully, "I agree with you, Mr. 
Harwood. Fanaticism is the offspring of superstition 
and the basis of paganism and idolatry. It causes the 
pagans to toss their babes into the Ganges as sacrifices 
to tfae^ deities, and the worshippers of idols to mangle 
their bodies beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut as ob- 
lations to their merciless gods. It incited the Sun-wor« 
s hi ppe r s to immolate their loved ones as bloody offerings 
vipoa sanguinary altars and impelled the frenzied abong- 
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ines to incinerate themselves upon the funeral pyies of 
their departed. It has been the cause of torture and 
persecution that tried the souls of martyrs, and desolated 
happy homes and peaceful nations. But, those things 
were due to the hallucinations of man-made religions and 
the result of reaching out after strange gods. When one 
has found the God of the Christians, he has no grounds 
upon which to base fanaticism." 

"'But," answers the Banker, insinuatingly, '* fanaticism 
may affect others than savages and barbarians; even those 
who pretend to the Christian religion. The bigot who 
would mold mankind to his own spectrum and manacle 
freedom to obnoxious chimerical and idealistic extremes 
is, to this practical age, a fanatic. " 

"Yet," replies the Minister gravely, "fanaticism and 
reckless license are two extremes that meet. There can 
be no extreme in right-doing, for one cannot be imper- 
fectly perfect. Supererogations comprise the bounds of 
freedom. Freedom does not mean the license of the savage 
in total disregard of all essentials. Liberty of error is 
only tolerated by heathens, where might makes right and 
cruelty and oppression rule." 

"But," interrupts the Banker abruptly, "there may be 
differences of opinion as to what is right and wrong. " 

"The guerdons and standards of what men consider 
right or wrong are as varied as their prejudices, customs 
and predilections," answers the Rector kindly. "Some 
have made conscience the standard; but, there must be 
a preconception of good and evil to create a conscience. 
Without a recognized rule of right and wrong, indulgence 
would be without limit until met with stronger opposition. 
In civilized countries, the established laws of man have 
been the rule to balance human actions; but this measure 
of right and wrong has been inadequate, as laws can be 
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made to suit those who make them. Proverbs of the wise, 
axioms of Solons, and teachings of philosophers, have all 
had their share in ordaining what is right and wrong, lor 
man's obedience. And yet, have the ages given to the 
world a clearer, simpler, wiser guidance than the Bible of 
the Christiaiis?" 

The Banker and the ''Deacon" are becoming impatient, 
as it was not their intention to enter into a discussion of 
ethics other than to effect the purpose of their visit; and 
their only concern is of means to ends. ''Fanaticism" 
appeals to them as a fit appellation; and their purpose 
now is to bring the Rectorto their way of thinking, if possi- 
ble, by suggestion; but, if necessary, more drastic means 
will be found to produce the desired result. Assuming a 
more severe expression, the Banker says, in a voice meant 
to be decisive, 

"Mr. Brewster, your discoiirses for the last two Sundays 
have caused considerable comment from the leading mem- 
bers of our church. Many believe them to be criticisms 
of their business and private affairs. Now, we do not 
wish to quarrel with you; we must insist that you do not 
exceed the prerogatives of a rector, but confine your ser- 
mons to the Bible and matters pertaining to the church. " 

The dictatorial tone of the Banker nettles the sensitive 
spirit of the Minister; and, for a moment, a flush comes 
into his cheeks and the spirit of battle flames in his eyes; 
but he holds back the retort that rises to his lips; and, 
with a slight hesitation, to gain time for the mastery of 
himself, quietly replies, 

"Mr. Harwood, I am grieved that you would take 
offense at my attacks on sin, wherever I may find it. I 
make no exceptions with those who do wrong; nor, do I 
let those who are guilty of such offenses choose my words 
in denouncmg their transgressions. I pattern my religion 
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by the life of the Savior and the teachings of the Bible. 
As the ambassador of High Heaven, the (xHty authority I 
acknowledge is the command of my King. My sermcNis 
cannot be measured by what is popular with my audi- 
ences. " 

The ''Deacon" cocks his head on one side as a sparrow 
c(Hisidering a crumb and the Banker's appearance becomes 
more frigid, as he replies, 

''But, sir, we have a right to our way of thinking as 
well as you have to yours." 

A look of tender appeal comes into the face of the Rector 
and his voice is as soft as a woman's, as he answers, 

"Mr. Harwood, sin is not a measure of the finite mind 
but the esoteric plan of Grod. As a minister it is my duly 
to point out the sins and follies of my people, as I see them. 
Then, shall I still my tongue for fear of loss of temporal 
favor? Shall a minister of the Gospel bend the knee to 
Baal? I hope that Mr. Highflei^ does not share your 



views." 



(i 



Yes," sharply pipes the "Deacon." "We want you 
to confine your sermons to the plain Gospel." 

"But, gentlemen, what has been my offense? At what 
language have you taken umbrage?" 

The "Deacon" is at a loss for a reply and l€M>ks at the 
Banker to see what he will say. 

The Banker averts his eyes, as if he had not heard the 
question, and waits for the "Deacon's" answer; hf^aring 
no response, the Minister repeats his question. 

"What speech of mine did you consider offenaive^ 
gentlemen?" 

The "Deacon" remains silent and nervously strokes 
his hat while he crosses first one 1^ and then the other. 
Seeing that fmilier evasion will indicate weakness* the 
Banker clears hia throat and asks. 
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"Do you remember, sir, — ahem, — ^the subject of your 
discourses, ^Cant and Hypocrisy vs. True Religion; and 
The Evik of Modem Society?' " 

"I do," answers the minister, "but what was there 
i^plicable, in my strictures, to you, gentlemen?" 

"Ah, it was not the apphcation, sir," sputters the 
Banker, "but your treatment of the subject. Perhaps, 
if you will recall your remarks, you will understand my 
meaning better." 

"I believe," thoughtfully answers the Rector, "that 
the context of my sermons was in reference to the dangers 
of pride and selfishness in the church and the practices 
of some of those who pretend to Christianity which often 
bring censure and criticism on the faith of the true Chris- 
tian. There is a great difference in reading the Bible as 
it is, and in the way we would like for it to be; there are 
some eternal truths which cannot be interpreted in any 
way other than that in whidb they were intended. All 
teachings lead to but two kinds of religion; that which is 
man-made and that which is God-made. If it be of man, 
it is but the evanescent creation of fad and fashion that 
will be as ephemeral as the changing shadows upon which 
it is based. If it be of God, the eternal ages will bear 
testimcmy to it, and the puerile efforts of mankind will be 
impotent to diange it. " 

"Ahem, but pride and selfishness are not traits of nature 
peculiar to any particular dass of persons, sir. They are 
failings of the human family in general," responds the 
Banker pompously in his attempt to draw the net titter 
around the Rector. "You seem to think, sir, tliat it is 
an attribute of the wealthy only." 

"Not at all, Mr. Harwood, but you must admit that 
Grace Church is abundantly supplied with both. Its 
wmabemAip is of the fashionable and haughty* many of 
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whom, I am afraid, have not that spirit of humility tau^t 
by the *Son of Man,' when he said. Take up thy cross and 
follow me.' It was of this that I was warning them, — 
that purse-proud, arrogant spirit that conceives one's 
Christian duty fully performed by church attendance 
and liberal donations to support a fashionable sanctuary 
and a kid-glove clergy that indulges them to oppress 
and plunder their fellow men the rest of the week. The 
God of the poor man is the God of the rich man. " 

"I don't know whom you have reference to, sir," replies 
the Banker, his indignation increasing, while the '' Dea- 
con's" face becomes more stoical. "Do you mean that 
we can only prove our sincerity by worshipping from 
rough benches and beneath forest trees? That we can- 
not glorify God by our costly tabernacles and praise him 
from our cushions, at ease? That we must rub against 
filth and ignorance, and there shall be no exclusive religious 
worship for the great, the learned, and the rich? "Where 
do you get your theology, sir? Not from the orthodox 
schools. " 

The Rector answers as calmly as if he were addressing 
a Sunday school class. He realizes that his auditors have 
not that soul-consciousness to appeal to, which is the 
truest mentor to the Christian of those things that are 
past the understanding of men; and that he can only 
reason with them from, the material standpoint. 

"Mr. Harwood, when God breathed into an earthen 
mold the breath of life, it became man with a Hving soul; 
and in his creation was the first combination of God-essence 
and matter. So, when we lay by the corruptible to take 
on the incorruptible, we shall fibd that with Him all 
matter is on an equality, to serve the purpose for which it 
w^as created; and that the truest oblation was the sincere 
service of him who did the best he could with the talents 
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given him; that the splendor of Solomon's temple, the 
sanctity of the rosary and the cowl, did not add to the 
justification of the contrite heart; and there shall be many 
who have chanted their orisons with sanctimonious gravity 
and posed with pharisaical righteousness as churchmen, 
who have worn the prelate's surplice and the 'sophist's 
stole,' that will say, *Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name? and in Thy name have cast out devils? and in Thy 
name done many wonderful works?' Then they will hear 
their condemnation, *I never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.' " 

The Banker sensibly feels his mability to cope with this 
logician; and as his patience is exhausted, he tries to put 
a finale on the discussion. 

"Your sermon, young man, was simply a denunciation 
of the wealthy, a tirade of abuse against organized capital, 
that indicated your ignorance of the subject and animosity 
to a class that has made America great. You seem to 
think that all systematic co-operation of great enterprises 
is inimical to the welfare of the public. You forget, sir, 
that the supporters and leaders of Grace Church are of 
the class to whom you put yourself in opposition; and 
that your liberal salary is paid by them. " 

"Mr. Harwood, I intended no harsh criticism of the 
members of my church," replies the Minister as the color 
deepens in his face, and his eyes grow brighter with mean- 
ing. "The Lord has said enough of the rich, and himian 
tongue should be charitable, as nothing can be added to 
the condemnation that, Tt is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.' My sermon dealt with preda- 
tory wealth; and robbery of any character does not de- 
serve a euphemism." 
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'"And what combination of capital would you define as 
robbery?" asks the Banker, angrily. 

The Rector, so far, has by strength of will-power and 
Christian forbearance, held in check a temper that in 
former times would have exploded with less provocation. 
He half-arises from his seat and laying his clenched band 
upon the table beside him, says in a voice whidi thrills 
with emotion, 

''That which robs widows and orphans and makes 
slaves of men; that which bribes Justice and packs the 
judicial and legislative branches of government with tools 
and hirelings; that which monopolizes the sources of 
supply and controls the means of distribution, in order 
to destroy honest competition and increase the burdens 
of the poor; which manufactures panics, and centralizes 
government that its power may be more easily controlled 
for the lawful protection of unlawful privileges; which 
sacrifices underlings to felon's cells that the chief robbers 
may go unpunished, and seeks to make a monarchy oi 
wealth out of the government that Grod intended for the 
honest and free. In days of old, ruthless robbers, under 
the guise of war, plundered their weaker neighbors and 
made them pay tribute to vandalism, and tiux)ugh the 
spoils of brigandage created an aristocracy that took rank 
on feudal tenures and knight-service. In these modern 
times, we have the same evil forces at work, seeking to 
continue in the New World the influences that made the 
poor of the Old World subjects and tribute-payers to 
oppression and tyranny, — robbers as omscienceless as 
Robin Hood, without his charity, and as predatory a^ the 
robber barons of the Rhine, without their courage; bri*- 
gand s of commerce who rob the poor, not the ridi, and gain 
their spoils, not by measuring lances with their exponents 
in open combat which proves strength and courage and 
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throws the glamour of romance around the misdeeds of 
ancient violence, but by craftiness and subterfuge, from 
places of safety overcome their competitors, and through 
bribery, and sacrifice of patriotism control their depend- 
ents. They make happiness a commodity of commerce 
and dole it out to their fellow creatures with heavy toll 
for permitting them to Uve. They make states and 
nations tributaries to their power and keep them subjects 
through extravasation of their life-blood. They thrive on 
destroyed homes, bankrupt competitors and slaving 
minions. The cry of hungry children, the toil of the 
widow, the tears of the homeless, are the harmonies of the 
triumphant march of Mammon's mighty, that keeps time 
with the clink of the dropping coin in their cofifers. They 
manufactiu*e their own gods, fabricate reUgions to suit 
their own purposes and shape the laws of civilization for 
class paternalism. Trusts absorbing trusts, until at last, 
America will be one great trust power, and aristocracy 
and station will be graded, not upon brain, blood or breed- 
ing, but upon the stocks held in the trust system." 

The Banker writhes under the spontaneous outburst of 
the clergyman, who has arisen from his chair and walks up 
and down the room in his excitement. He is at a loss 
for a reply' and the "Deacon" watches in confusion for 
his next move, both keenly feeling the position of Sir 
Andrew Ague-Cheek. 

"An' I thought he had been valiant, and so cunning in 
fence, I'ld have seen him damned e'er I'ld have challenged 
him." 

The Banker has always prided himself on being an 
emergency man; but he feels as a tyro under the poignant 
thrusts of the Rector, and summoning all the arguments 
at his command, he retorts with exasperation, 

"Young man, the poor were here before we came. God 
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made them; and He has said in his Book, which you pie- 
tend to expound, that we shall always have them with us. 
We cannot alter His decrees. Scmie people must be kept 
poor to make them work. An empty stomach is a humane 
substitute for the lash. All Grod's promises were to the 
poor; the rich have to look out for themselves. Depriva- 
tion of those things of which a person knows nothing is 
no hardship, but, 

'A luxury, practised long, 

Becomes a necessity fastened strong.' 

Then, who is the favored one, he who has riches and the 
cares it entails; or he who has poverty and knows nothing 
else? The best of life to a person is the best of that which 
he has experienced. Those things of which he knows 
nothing are abstract possibilities that do not trouble him. 
There seems to be a popular clamor today against organ- 
ized capital, and the application of good business methods 
is characterized as criminal. But such a stat^n^it of 
itself is not conclusive affirmation of the facts. Large 
corporations must be operated by combinations of capital, 
as individual fortunes are insufficient. They must be 
profitable or capitalists will not invest in them. There 
are, perhaps, bad trusts; but there are, also, good trusts 
whose destruction would be a hardship on the public and 
deprive them of the many benefits they confer. Would 
you destroy them all for the sins of a few; and with them, 
the greatness of America's commerce?" 

^Mr. Harwood, your power of discrimination is faulty. 
I am not an iconoclast. I was not decrying wealth, but 
its evils. Wealth is the life-blood of a nation, which must 
not become congested, but be permitted to flow in its 
natural course, strong and healthy in the body politic. 
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It must be controlled by organic necessities, and not per- 
mitted to flood any particular spot, to produce dangerous 
conditions. A system that fosters the sentiment of, 
*Every fellow for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most,' puts each individual in the position of saving him- 
self at the cost of his fellow men. One whose sole pursuit 
is to serve self becomes a civic charlatan and a useless 
nomad in life. " 

"But, sir, you do not answer my question,'* interrupts 
the Banker. "Would you destroy America's commercial 
greatness, by making co-operation of wealth unlawful?" 

"n you wiU permit me to continue, I wiU explain," 
replies the Rector calmly. "Corporations are necessities 
for the public good, and should not be made instruments 
of oppression for the profit of a few. ^Solis populi suprema 
tea;.' The test of the legality of a combination of wealth 
is the object for which it is formed; but there is no test 
for the power such combination gives, in the hands of 
unscrupulous men; and an evil unprohibited is a lawful 
practice. Trusts are without soul or conscience, con- 
ceived in covetousness, bom in selfishness, and nourished 
on undemocratic favoritism. Their existence depends 
upon the endowment of special privileges denied the 
sovereign citizen, and the destruction of the weak. They 
have no obligations to partriotism, or the government 
which pets them. You say there are good trusts and bad 
trusts; but they have the same powers and immunities, 
and all it takes to make a bad trust is to have a bad man 
at the head of it. The only justification for corporate 
existence in a government of the people is its benefits to 
the public; not because it piles up fabulous fortimes for a 
few. Great commercial power does not make a perfect 
govenmient, nor a happy people. It entails responsibiU- 
ties and makes men arrogant and forgetful of the worthier 
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things of life. Corporations are beings of sufferance, and 
not of right, and should not be tolerated as licensed indul- 
gences for the few to oppress the many by associated 
wealth arrayed against poverty and dependence. The 
primary purpose of granting special privileges, and the 
basis of their toleration by the masses is better and cheaper 
service to the public, with a fair remuneration for the 
investment. Avaricious investors have no ri^t to seek 
the protection of corporate privileges, and corrupt into 
brigands of commerce the peaceful creatures of the law. 
The continuation of present practices simply means that, 
in a short time, every American citizen, every independ- 
ent industry' will pay tribute to some trust power, as 
Ilerod did to Caesar, and the Jews to the Babylonians." 

The Rector has spoken with all the earnestness that his 
fiHjlings and the subject inspire; and his words have fallen 
with telling effect on his audience. 

The Banker realizes he has clashed with a will stronger 
than his own. His naturally puffy and florid face becomes 
purple with rage; and as he arises from his chair his breath 
comes hard, and little puffs blow from his compressed 
lips. 

"I did not come here to be insulted, sir," he exclaims, 
as soon as he can control his voice. "You have compared 
me to robbers, traitors, and the devil. I will not stand 
for it, sir. You are deeply versed in books, but shallow 
in yourself; a theorist without experience or a practical 
idea of business. You are not qualified, Mr. Brewster, 
to be rector of a great church that counts among its mem- 
bers some of the greatest minds of the coimtry, whose 
influence is felt, not only at home, but in foreign lands. 
We expect a rector to stick to the ritual and the prescribed 
doctrines of the church which have been formulated by 
its master minds; not to prate about his own theories and 
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expect others to conform to them. We can dispense with 
your crotchets. Therefore, you will understand that 
your resignation is expected." 

The Rector arises, with a look of humiUty and sadness 
on his face, and extends his hand toward his departing 
visitors as a token of his good wishes. 

The Banker ignores the courtesy and steps toward the 
door with a haughty air; but a graceful feminine figure 
emerges from the adjoining room and blocks his exit; and 
Ruth stands before her uncle a picture of defiance and 
indignation. 

The Banker staggers back, aghast; and as he looks 
toward the room from which she had just come, his face 
turns Uvid, and then pale. 

Ruth's demeanor is not that of conscious guilt or cring- 
ing confession, but of imperious condemnation, as she 
stands with her hands crossed behind her, her head and 
shoulders thrown forward, and her face upturned in con- 
tempt and flushed with excitement. 

"Yes, it is I," she says with a constrained voice, "and 
I am here without blame or connivance of any one else. 
I was in that room and heard your conversation. On my 
way home from a call on Mrs. Russell, I came in here for 
a moment, to discuss with Mr. Brewster the best means 
of helping that dependent family. As I was leaving, I 
saw you coming; and fearing your displeasure, I forced 
myself into that room, in order to avoid you. But this 
diabolical plot that has been perpetrated, this attempt to 
make an honest man forget his convictions and become a 
grovelling, cowardly culprit in his own esteem, is more 
than I can stand for. And I want to say that I condemn 
and denounce this attempt to enslave and ruin one who 
has the manhood to maintain his standard of right in the 
face of such opposition. " 
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Ruth has spoken rapidly, and her tone, cuttin^jr sarcas- 
tic, has a withering effect on the **Deacoii," and rouses 
the Banker to fury. But before her unde can reply, she 
turns and walks swiftly through the door and leaves him 
in his wrath. 

The Rector feels that Ruth's hasty action has placed 
himself, as well as her, in a position that demands an 
explanation, which he is about to give, when the Ban^r 
turns on him with eyes which have in them the glare of a 
goaded bull, and makes a hasty step forward, but stops 
suddenly when he sees the Rector straighten his six feet 
of manhood and quietly fold his arms across his breast 
while he looks with calnmess down upon his enemy. 
Seeing that physical force would be unwise, the Banker 
vents his anger in explosive verbiage. 

"This is the result of nursing a viper in human habita- 
tions and proof of the record I have been given of your 
character; that you are a hypocrite, a despoiler of homes; 
one who does not even respect the hospitality of your 
benefactors! A libertine and black-leg! Like a wolf in 
sheep's clothing, you conceal your true nature beneath 
the cloth of the clergy!" 

A gleam like lightning flames in the eyes of the Rector, 
and the old time expression, one almost of pleasure, comes 
into his face at the prospect of battle. A clenched fist 
forced by the arm of an athlete is raised high over the 
head of the Banker, and, for a moment, is poised like a 
catapult ready for a blow. Tlien slowly the hand falls 
to the side of the Rector, as he reverently says, 

** 'He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city!' " 

For a moment he stands with eyes closed, while the 
look of anger disappears from his face. Then, turning 
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upcm the Banker, he raises his index finger toward the 
door, and in a tone of command utters the one word, 
"Go!" 
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CHAPTER Vra 



TEMPTATION. 



*^How many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man to make him daUy fall.** 

The "Deacon'* had hurriedly made his exit at the first 
signs of violence, and stands outside the room, nervously 
fumbling his hat, watching the outcome of the discussion. 
The Banker looks at the determined face of the man before 
him; and concluding that further threats might be hazard- 
ous, turns and strides away as haughtily as his pudginess 
will permit. On reaching the door he stops, and turning 
in a contemptuous manner, gives the Minister a parting 
shot, which his meaning tone makes more effective: 

"You will have to answer to Prince Schyvanski, my 
niece's future husband, for this outrage. He may not be 
as charitable as I. " And with a sneering laugh, he fol- 
lows the "Deacon" from the rectory. 

As the door closes behind them, the Rector stands look- 
ing into space. His pale face shows that the parting shot 
had been a Parthian dart that struck a vital spot. 

He stands gazing blankly at the door, as if the Banker, 
the "Deacon," and all the world had been foi^tten in 
the deeper import the revelation of Ruth's impending 
marriage had brought him. 

Slowly he tiuns and in an abstracted way takes his 
seat in the chair he had previously vacated. Resting his 
elbow on the table beside him, he leans his cheek against 
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his hand and sits in deep reverie. Then, as if a sudden 
thought strikes him, he sits upright, and heaving a sigh, 
sinks back in his chair with his hands clasped behind his 
head, as he mutters to himself in a tone of resignation, 

"So, I must give up my ambitions, all I have labored 
for, life's happiness and hope of success. And I must 
carry with me the burden of a bad record. One with a 
bad reputation is like a dog with a can tied to his tail, the 
harder he tries to run from it, the faster it follows him 
and the more attention it attracts. A good name is a 
priceless gem, always of market value. It may be worn 
privately for the owner's pleasure, or publicly for the 
admiration of others. It reflects honor on the company it 
keeps and may be ftsed as a source of credit even by one's 
friends. " 

The frenzied buzzing of an insect attracts his gaze to a 
crevice in the comer and he sees a little fly making frantic 
attempts to escape from the meshes of a spider's web that 
has entangled it. Leaning forward in intense interest, 
he becomes fascinated in the study it presents of the 
unfathomable mysteries of predestination and fatality. 
He watches the sleek, fat spider creep from his cozy lair 
and, through the suffering and sacrifice of the fly, add to 
its own contentment. He philosophizes: "what had the 
fly done to deserve its fate, and the spider to merit its 
feast? There was no reward for goodness nor punishment 
for sin in the act. Nature had given the spider an appetite 
for flies and a trap to catch them with. And the fly had 
but carried out the design of Nature by furnishing him- 
self as food for the spider. Was the spider cruel or the 
fly "rashly importimate, " in simply fulfilling the destiny 
that rules them? It but seems the plan of all Nature, 
one that is based on sacrifice; which designed that matter 
should serve matter and flesh should feed on flesh; that 
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one's suffering and destruction should add to another's 
pleasure and honor; that made the fly for the spider's meat, 
the spider for the foot of man, and man for the ycke of his 
brothers. Was it a wise and just power that had designed 
Ruth for the Prince? What had this semi-barbarian or 
his progenitors done that wealth, title, honor, beauty and 
love should be thrust upon him? 

What scale of justice has portioned to the Banker his 
boimteous measure, while the many suffer, and toil and 
sacrifice to increase his needless surplus? Why should the 
Prince and the Banker, thoughtless, selfish worldlings, 
feast on the pleasures of this life while he has but the 
husks? He could be expiating no sin that the Banker and 
the Prince were not guilty of. Nor 'could it be visiting 
""the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations;" — ^for his ancestors had 
been God-fearing, upright people, while those of the 
Prince had been barbarians with little rever^ice for the 
Christian's God. " 

The taint of skepticism enters the Rector's mind. 
"After all, " he reasons, "what proof is there that his own 
convictions, for which he has hazarded position and ambi- 
tion, are right? Is he wise to sacrifice all for a conscience, 
a simple faith in the promises of a reward beyond the 
grave, from which bourne no traveller has ever yet re- 
turned to give assurance?" 

His cogitations grow cynical. "Will not some clergy- 
man with the same faith as his own succeed him as rector 
of Grace Church and, by indulging the popular practices 
necessary for favor there, reap the benefits that mi^^ 
have been his own, and rise to an exalted position where 
he will be held in esteem by the world as a high and pious 
dignitary of the church?" 

He reviews in his mind the history of Christianiiy; the 
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similes and sufferings of the martyrs, the examples of 
the apostles, the persecutions of the early Christians, the 
death abiding faith of Savonarola, Bruno, Huss, Latimer, 
Ridley, and the long ghostly train of unyieldings acrifices 
to a faith in a God that had permitted their persecutions. 
**Had they endured martyrdom for a fancy, a myth, a 
mistake?" He remembers how their murderers had rev- 
elled in the splendor that this world gives, while their 
victims were poor and friendless and tortured. He re- 
calls the record of cruel Nero, who had laved in the blood 
of God's people; "yet the power that permitted these 
cruelties had portioned to this monster all the pleasures 
and grandeur of his barbaric age. Would the Christian 
Doctrine of "Repentance" have entitled him, at the last 
moment, to eternal bliss in the same heaven with the in- 
nocents whose blood his hands were red with? Then if 
"Repentance" saves, who are the wise of, That innum- 
erable caravan, that moves to the pale realms of shade, 
where each shall take his chamber in the silent halls of 
death; those who feast on the pleasures of this world and 
repent at the last moment, to partake of the joys of that 
to come; or those who crucify the flesh and, at last, have 
to share their patrimony with returning prodigals in the 
Hereafter?" 

He becomes critical as he reasons. "Was it mercy and 
justice that created the countless millions without knowl- 
edge of a God, and damned them for their ignorance? 
Or, if ignorance gives immunity from punishment, that 
bestowed knowledge upon the others, and damned them 
through their knowledge? That made some to choose 
between a hell on earth and a heaven hereafter, or a heaven 
on earth, and a hell hereafter; and others to live hard, die 
hard, and go to hell at last? Was the philosophy of 
lAicretius, that, 'The gods take no concern in human 
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affairs, and death is the end of all things, beyond which 
there is neither hope nor joy/ the true summing up of 
man's existence? And the logic of Epicurus that. The 
chief good of man is pleasure,* the most profound, after 
all? If man is but an atom in immensity, a link in the 
chain of destiny, why should he worry and fill his days 
with tribulations? For, if God has fore-ordained certam 
ends. He does not need man's puerile help to accomplish 
them; or, if He does, man cannot change his agency." 

He reviews his labors as a minister of the Gospel, sum- 
ming up in his mind its results and failures, and questions; 

"Why should one care to better the lives of his unap- 
preciative fellows, who oppress him while he is living and 
forget him when he is dead? ^Tiy not leave them to care 
for their own troubles and the future to work out its own 
problems? If the sum of Life's total is what we taste of 
its sweets and pleasures, why should we deny indulgence 
in tangible joys for a faith that is only. The substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen?' " 

Suddenly, a stiU, small voice seems to whisper into his 
ears the words of one of his favorite texts, — "For what is 
a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?" Starting, as if aroused from a dream, he asks 
himself aloud, 

"Shall we refuse to believe unless we are all made gods, 
with the wisdom of gods and eyes to see as gods — ^to scan 
fathomless space, measure eternal time, and weigh God's 
omniscience? Shall we impose conditions upon the al- 
mighty Creator before we accept his plans? Sufficient 
is the wisdom that things are, because they are." 

Springing to his feet he walks up and down the room in 
his excitement, as he says aloud: 

"In struggling with misfortune lies the proof of virtue!" 
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He realizes that he has been dangerously near the shoals 
of atheism and infidelity. Stopping suddenly in his rapid 
walk, he lifts his eyes, and raising his hand in supplication, 
cries passionately, 

"Lord, I believe. Help Thou my unbelief!" 



CHAPTER IX 



A woman's way 



' Thau art a vxymauy 

And this is saying the best and vxyrst of thee. 



After the stormy scene with her uncle at the rectory, 
Ruth had returned home and, going directly to her room, 
had remained there imder the excuse of a headache, de- 
spite the demands of her uncle to see her and the calls of 
the Prince for his expected answer. 

In her seclusion Ruth had been thinking deeply, passing 
through a state of chrysalis, evolving from a thoughtless 
creature of fashion into a woman of purpose and ideals. 

This evening the Banker is seated by the library table 
rjeading his afternoon paper; his wife, on the opposite side, 
is busy with some fancy needle-work which she is doing 
to pass the time away. 

On the divan in the comer, Phyllis and Clarence are 
chattering about matters of interest to themselves, only. 

The front door slams violently, and the portieres are 
thrown aside as Dick enters. His face is flushed and as 
he steps within the room, he does not wait to imfasten his 
gloves, but almost tears them off his hands as he walks 
up to the table and throws them rudely upon it. 

His father looks up from his paper in surprise, and 
Phyllis stops her chatter to note his manner. His mother 
lays her embroidery in her lap, as she stares up at him 
over her glasses. 
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^Brother Dick's feathers seem to be ruffled tonight," 
says Phyllis. 

*'I am surprised, my son, at the vulgar temper you 
exhibit. People of culture do not display their emotions, " 
his mother says in reproof. 

"Well, it's more than flesh and blood can stand," ex- 
claims Dick hotly. "As I was coming in, an ill-bred ac- 
quaintance congratulated me on this reported engagement 
of Ruth. It is the forty-second time today that I have 
been congratulated on that report. The next fellow who 
mentions it to me will get a tongue-lashing that will make 
him attend to his own affairs. Why should they think 
that Americans need congratulation, when a beautiful, 
hi^-bom American girl marries a profligate, money- 
hunting nobleman. They never seem to think that the 
congratulations are due the foreigner, and not Ruth." 

"Dick, you should not speak in that manner of your 
future kinsman," his father remonstrates. "I am glad 
to see that others do not regard it as you do. They rightly 
consider it a subject for congratulation for Ruth to marry 
a Prince." 

"I don't see where the honor comes in," replies Dick 
scornfully. "He gets our money and what do we get? 
Only the missing link to ancient ancestry. We could 
have bought that cheaper from some menagerie." 

"Almost any family in America," expostulates the 
Banker, "would call it an honor; and the world thinks it 
is one, as you can judge by the notice it has created. " 

"Obnosious publicity; vulgar ostentation," replies Dick 
contemptuously. "Some of our new-rich families might 
profit by paying a fortune for such advertisement for most 
of them belcmg to that class, 
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Whose patronymic stamps 'poor day,' 
Elscutcheon's mark 's a coin. 
And pedigree, if traced a day. 
Springs from an ass's loin." 

*'If Ruth continues her recent behavior," answers the 
Banker angrily, "no man wiU care to marry her." 

"Well, I must say that I admire her for her independ- 
ence and disposition to turn down this 'great chawnce' 
if she only sticks to it, " exclaims Dick, with emphasis. 

"It is not that to which I refer, but a more serious 
matter; her indiscretions; conduct which I would never 
have believed possible in one of my family, and which we 
must not permit to reach the Prince's ears. I have not 
s[K)ken of it before, as I wished to talk with Ruth first. 
But as she has persistently refused to see me, I will not 
keep it secret any longer." 

"WTiat Ls it, Father?" asks Dick, anxiously. 

The Banker clears his throat in his habitual way, as he 
makes a mental resume of the details of his story, upon 
which he wishes to stamp his own construction of the 
affair. After thinking a moment, he says suavely, 

"A few evenings ago, I made a visit to the rectory, in a 
friendly spirit, accompanied by 'Deacon' Highfleigh. Dur- 
ing the course of our conversation with the Rector, I took 
occasion to give him some wise advice, in a Christian 
way, for the good of the church and the young man, 
himself. In place of taking my advice as it was meant, 
he attacked the class which constitutes the leading mem- 
bership of Grace Church, in so pointed a manner, I could 
not help but see that the attack was a personal one on me. 
He compared me to thieves, robbers, and even got down 
to the devil. I drew the line at that, and gave him a 
piece of my mind and demanded his resignation. " 
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"Well, what has that to do with Ruth?" asks Dick 
impatiently. 

"This. As I was leaving the room, Ruth stepped out 
of this fellow's private — ^a — ^bedroom and intercepted my 
way. " 

" Had she been in there all that time? " Dick asks quickly 
with a flash in his eyes. 

"Yes, and what is more, she had the brazenness to tell 
me so, and to criticize our visit to the rectory as a diaboli- 
cal plot." 

"Did she give any explanation for her presence there?" 
inquires Dick harshly. 

"Well — yes," replies the Banker. "She said that she 
was returning from a visit to the Russell family and had 
stopped in to seek the advice of the Rector; that on seeing 
us coming she had hidden in the next room to avoid us, as 
I had forbidden her to — " 

The Banker stops in surprise, as he sees the frown on 
Dick's face disappear and a smile take its place. He had 
expected Dick to be violently angry at the information. 
But as he recounts Ruth's independence in denouncing 
him, and acknowledges her voluntary appearance and 
explanation, he is surprised to see that, in place of anger, 
Dick rather enjoys the episode. 

"What do you mean, my son?" asks the Banker. 
"That is no laughing matter. It will be a very serious 
thing if it gets to the Prince." 

"K you think that fellow will object to anything a 
woman does who has the money to buy him, you are mis- 
taken. Many a nobleman has swallowed much worse 
than Ruth's actions, in the woman he has married," 
answers Dick. 

"I see you do not look upon it as I do," exclaims the 
Banker, snappishly. "If it had not been for the ptotftc- 
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lion the cloth gives, in my anger I would have made it a 
serious matter." 

"But that thall be no pwotecti<m fwom me," declares 
Clarence, as he clenches his fist and tries to look ferocious. 
" Ath a futhure membah of thith fawmily, I thall demand 
an apwology." 

Dick turns and looks pityingly down on Clarence as he 
says, 

"I advise you not to try it." 

"And — ah — ^why not?" blusters Clarence. "Hith 
actionth were a — ^weflecthion on the fawmily, and as I 
am to be a membah of it, I thould have a wight to pwotect 
rt." 

Dick looks at his sister's fiance with an amused smile, 
as he says, 

" Clarence, you are as painful a proposition as the fellow 
who had a Jew stomach and ate a pork sausage. " 

Clarence's eyebrows pucker up as he cocks his head to 
one side in thought. Despairing of a solution to Dick's 
meaning, he looks up with a puzzled expression and says, 

"What ith the joke? I don't underthtand. " 

Dicks looks hopelessly at him for a moment and replies, 

"I would be ashamed of the joke if you did, Clarence. 
But I'll advise you not to monkey with the preacher. " 

"But, I am not joking I'm thewious. I'll let him know 
he hath to deal with a man," exclaims Clarence, indig- 
nantly. 

"I see, Clarence," says Dick, in a tone of ridicule, 
"that you are like Fido's tail; something of a wag." 

" I alwaths thay what I thiak, " replies Clarence, with the 
conscious importance of a new congressman. 

"That accoimts for your usual reticence, then, " answers 
Dick, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
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^'You are alwayths lawfing at my expenth," pouts 
Clarence, offended at Dick's levity. 

"Which is all I have ever been able to get at your *ex- 
penth,' Clarence," replies Dick, in a hopeless voice. 

"I thall go at wunth to thee thith pweacher," retorts 
Clarence, in evident anger at this bantering in the presence 
of Phyllis. 

**No, ** answers the banker, who has been much amused 
at the conversation, "that will not be necessary. He will 
resign and that will be his wind-up." 

"And an irreparable loss to Grace Church," says a 
cahn feminine voice, as Ruth enters the room just in time 
to catch the last words the Banker utters. 

Her face expresses quiet determination, and a resigna- 
tion to any fate that her resolutions might bring her. 

"Ruth, I am glad to see you are better," says Dick, 
taking a step toward her as he speaks, his heart giving a 
great thiob at sight of her. 

"No, thank you," says Ruth, refusing the chair the 
Banker offers her. "I only came in for a moment, to get 
a book to read, and heard your remarks. And I wish to 
say, as a member of Grace Church — although I have no 
voice in the matter, — ^that the officers of the church have 
the power to dismiss the Rector and take from him the 
charge which he has so creditably filled; they may deprive 
him of temporal advantages and destroy his future suc- 
cess and influence in the denomination; but you cannot 
rob him of the joy of a pure conscience." 

"I am glad you came down," says the Banker, with a 
resolute air. "It saves me the necessity of having to 
send for you again, as I was about to do. The Prince has 
been much annoyed over your refusal to see him, and the 
matter has been delayed long enough. You have put us 
all in a vety delicate position by your tomfoolery. You 
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have lost the many honors and attentions your friends 
have been anxious to show you; and we have made about 
all the excuses that we are disposed to. " 

"Uncle, I have not asked you to ofiFer any excuses for 
me, nor is it my fault that you have placed yourself in an 
awkward position. That is the result of your forgetting 
that I am your niece and ward, and not a chattel to be 
disposed of as you see fit." 

"Enough of that, Ruth! I won't have you talking to 
me in that fashion. Now, I want you to answer my 
question." 

"I am ready, Unde, to answer your questions," Ruth 
replies, with a slight compression of her lips. 

"Well, " asks the Banker, in a positive tone, as he keeps 
his eye steadily fixed upon her, to control her will, "will 
you received the Prince tomorrow, and tell him the matter 
is settled?" 

Ruth draws herself up a little proudly and, with a firm 
voice, repUes, "There is but one answer for that, now and 
for the future. " 

"Think well, Ruth, before you answer," her unde ad- 
vises cautiously. "Few girls have the chance that is now 
yours. You are one who could grace the position; 'One 
to the manner bom!' " 

"Unde," Ruth replies firmly, "I have not been able to 
make up my mind that marriage is a means of grace when 
it leads to repentance. 

*We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.' 

A woman's heart should govern in these matters, and her 
hand should never go where her heart does not lead. Far 
better is an humble life with those whom we love, than 
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riches, and a title without them. I would be glad to 
please you, but not at the cost of life's happiness. Be- 
lieving that I could never be happy with this man, I am 
compelled to say positively and finally that I cannot 
many him." 



« 



CHAPTER X 

THB WAT OF A ICAN WITH MAID 

Had we never loved eo kindly ^ 
Had we never loved eo blindly. 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted.** 



On Ruth's refusal to marry the Prince, the Banker had 
used all the arguments and entreaties at his command; 
but as she remained obdurate, he had furiously left the 
room and dashed away in his automobile to make a round 
of his clubs, in order to give himself time for further reflec- 
tion. Mrs. Harwood and Phyllis had been called to the 
parlors and Clarence had followed them, leaving Ruth 
standing on an ottoman trying to reach a book from a 
shelf of the bookcase. Dick is so elated at the turn affairs 
have taken, he hardly knows what to say. A new hope 
is strong within him; and, as his eyes devour Ruth's grace- 
ful figure, he thinks of those lines, 



'Nor steel, nor fire itself hath power, 
like woman in her conquering hour. 



He wonders whether it is a propitious opportunity to speak 
further to Ruth of his love and tries to reason which 
springs of nature might be most harmonic to her mood. 
Dick realizes that love is a philter that needs careful 
administering to produce desired effects; and, at times, 
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too large a dose nauseates. He remembers reading some- 
where, 

**He that would win his dame must do 
As Love does when he draws his bow; 
With one hand thrust the lady from. 
And with the other pull her home. " 

Dick was never a patient person, and Ruth's treatment 
of his former proposal piques his vanity and adds to his 
impatience. Walking over to the tete-a-tete vacated 
by Phyllis and Clarence, he throws himself in a half- 
redining position on it, and, in a tender, caressing voice, 
says, 

''Ruth, your illness has not detracted any from your 
appearance. You are as beautiful as ever." 

Ruth laughs softly as she repUes, ''Belated compliments, 
Dick, are like soup at the end of a dinner, — good things 
in themselves, but served at the wrong time. " 

"Honest praises are immortelles of the heart that 
bloom in perpetual beauty and are never out of place!'' 
replies Dick, with ardor. " Do you know, Ruth, the stand 
you took against the governor forcing you to marry that 
'Dago' has made me very happy. Father will soon get 
over his anger; and you will be all the happier for your 
decision." 

"Yes, Dick; a woman is happy when she is either terri- 
b^ in love or entirely free from it." 

"And yet, Ruth, you must marry at some time. Have 
you ever thought what kind of man you would choose for 
your husband?" 

"I have not given the matter serious consideration," 
replies Ruth, laughingly, as she selects a book and steps 
down from the ottoman, facing Dick. 

^Then, you are different from most 9i\a> lot \>sK\se)&:s 
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a woman's love b like a woman's bundle; scattered aroimd 
for everybody!" 

''I suppose that fits me, too," says Ruth, with a laugh. 
"I love everybody and everything; the birds, the flowers, 
my pets — " 

''No, Ruth, you are somehow different from any girl 
I ever knew. The corset manufacturers make most 
women, nowadays; but the Lord made you." 

Ruth blushes rosily at Dick's compliment; and with a 
laugh, replies, ''Oh, you dear boy! You must have 
kissed the Blarney Stone. You are such a flatterer. " 

"It is true," says Dick, throwing discretion to the four 
winds. "The world holds no one to compare with you. 
When I heard that you were going to marry the Prince, 
I came to know how hopeless life would be without you. " 
And rising to his feet, Dick takes a step toward Ruth, 
his swarthy face aglow with passion. "I love you, Ruth, 
with a true devotion that will have no ending in life or 
eternity! Even heaven itself would be joyless without 
you!" 

Neither sees the figure of Lucille that steps within the 
room in time to hear Dick's avowal of love, or the look 
of despair that comes over her face as she noiselessly 
withdraws behind the portieres to listen. 

"Ruth," Dick continues, "we have been together since 
childhood and are equal in family and fortune. I realize 
I am not perfect; but, without egotism, I believe that I 
am as good as any man of your acquaintance. " 

Dick steps forward and tries to take Ruth's hand, but 
she gently waves him back. A feeling of distress takes 
possession of her. 

Tears gather in her eyes and there is a tenderness in 
her voice as she rephes. 
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"Dick, your words grieve me very deeply. Oh, why 
did you mention this?" 

"And why not, Ruth? A marriage to me would mean 
for you a home amongst friends and kindred, and not 
expatriation in a foreign world." 

"Dick, I am tired of sham and this dollar, opera bouffe 
society, where people sit like stuffed peacocks and con- 
versation is a lost art, where the chief exercise is gorg- 
ing, and discussing fashions, dinners, cotillions, and pet 
dogs. I want to know the real things of life; to be more 
than 'sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.' " 

"Well, Ruth, if you marry me, you shall Uve as you 
choose. I will succeed Father in the financial world, and 
shall try to add power and influence to the past achieve- 
ments of those who have borne my patronymic. With 
you as my inspiration, great things would be possible for 
me; for love is a fire that either purifies or destroys a 
soul.'* 

"No, Dick, we are entirely different in every respect. 
Our natures, purposes, and pleasures would not even be 
congenial." 

"There may be some minor matters of life in which I 
am remiss; but, Ruth, those Uttle things should not be 
an eternal condenmation for a man," replies Dick, with 
a spirit of resentment at Ruth's indifference. "If you 
will become my wife, it will be my earnest endeavor to 
mend the little indiscretions that flesh is heir to. " 

"I know, Dick, that your weaknesses are mostly the 
result of environment, but they make the sum total of 
life. And as for you remodeling yourself after my pat- 
tern, the incenti\^ of marriage will not change nature in 
a man. No, Dick, a record is better than a promise. " 

"Then, what kind of a man do you want, Ruth? A 
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willy-nilly, — a molly-coddle?" exclaims Dick, with exas- 
peration. 

"Dick," replies Ruth with emphasis, "my ideal is a 
real man; not one who just plays man for a purpose, but 
who is one because Nature made him so. He must not 
be of the common herd — one who trots along with the 
crowd, but, 'Chief est among ten-thousand;' not a piece 
of flotsam to drift with the tide, — ^a human dereUct of 
opportunities; but a leader of men and measures in sup- 
port of righ{." 

"Do you love anyone else?" asks Dick, clenching his 
hands, while a flash comes in his eyes and a flush over- 
spreads his brow. 

Ruth pays no attention to his question, but continues 
calmly, "Do you know, Dick, that for every thousand 
marriages in America there are ten divorces and ten more 
separations for some reason or other? I do not care to 
marry for the purpose of a society divorce. Now, I must 
leave you; but I hope that you will not feel badly, for I 
really did not mean to hurt your feelings. I love you 
very dearly, boy, and we will be as good friends as ever. " 
And turning, Ruth leaves the room with Dick following, 
entreating her to stay and listen to him. 

The Uthe, graceful figure of a girl steps from behind 
the curtains and enters the room. Bowing her pretty 
head on her clasped hands, she falls to her kneea upon the 
velvet rug and breaks into heartrending sobs. Her body 
trembles like an aspen leaf; and, as Dick re-enters the 
room, he starts in surprise at the crouching figure on the 
floor. 

"Why, what is this?" he exclaims, as he steps to the 

girl's side. "You, Lucille? What is the matter? This 

seems to be a day of tears. What is the trouble, Lucille? " 

The girl does not answer, but hides her face in her 
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haiidB, iriule lobs oontmue to shake her swaying figure. 
Dick stoops, and in his strong arms takes her limp form 
and lifts her to her feet while her head drops upon his 
breast and her tears wet his coat. 

"LuciUe, tell me what grieves you." 

LuciDe lests ti^tly clasped in Dick's arms, and throw- 
ing badL her head with her hair brushing his cheek, and 
face upturned to his, she ezdaims, "Dick, forgive me; I 
heard all you said to Ruth. I was listening. I could 
not help it, Dick. I love you! I know it was wrong to 
listen, but I love you better than life itself! I would give 
my soul for you!" 

LadDe's bosom rises and falls with emotion against 
Dick's breast. She does not try to disengage herself 
from his arms, but rests within his strong embrace as if it 
were a haven of refuge from the sorrow that fills her heart. 
One voluptuous arm steals around Dick's neck and draws 
him dose to her, as if she would never let him go; and her 
pleading voice asks, 

''Dick, did you mean all you said to Ruth?" 

Lucille is a pretty girl and Dick Harwood is not a man 
to resist long, when a bundle of tempting womanhood lies 
willing in his arms. Bending his handsome face, he prints 
a passionate kiss upon Lucille's upturned lips, as he says, 

''Of the three thousand and sixty-four languages, 
LudDe, that of kissing is the most touching." 

LudUe hides her face on Dick's shoulders to conceal 
her blushes, but she makes no effort to remove from the 
place in which she is so snugly nestled. Lifting her face 
from his breast, she pouts up her lips; and, as Dick looks 
down into her glowing eyes, she pleads again, 

''Tell me, Dick, you did not mean what you said to 
Buth!'' 

Gently pulling her arm from around Ina iieick,D\sk ^asj^^ 
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"Come, Lucille, let us go out into the conservatory and 
chat awhile, until you regain your composure. " 

Lucille throws her head back on its resting place with 
an air of abandon as she exclaims in a low tremulous voice 
athrill with passion, ''Dick, I would go through Plutonian 
torment with you." And turning toward the door that 
leads into the conservatory, she follows him as the needle 
follows the magnet. They walk slowly out, with Dick's 
arm around her waist and her head resting upon his should- 
er, her eyes gazing up into his face, with a look of wistful- 
ness that is pathetic. The dim shadows of the conserva- 
tory soon hide them from view, and the murmur of their 
voices grows lower as they stray further out, where dark- 
ness wraps them aroimd; where none may see but the owl 
and the moon and the silent stars that alone can tell of 
**The way of a man with a maid!" 



CHAPTER XI 

A POLITICAL POTPOURRI 

** Thieves at home must hang; but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The weaUh of Indian provinces, escapes. " 

The Banker is seated in an easy leather-cushioned chair 
in his office at the old red bank. This is a busy day with 
him. As usual, the couple of hours he spends in his office 
each morning receiving callers, directing affairs, and giv- 
ing orders to his manager, leaves none of the time idle. 
But, this nioming, a motley crowd in the adjoining room 
are awaiting their turn to enter into the presence of the 
'* great man" and fill as much into the few moments given 
to each as the Umitations of language will permit. The 
coming city election adds to the many details they wish 
to consult him about, and politicians, office-holders, and 
office-seekers lengthen the line, anxious to have a word 
with him. His assistants hurry in and out of the room 
bringing documents and mysterious-looking envelopes 
with big red seals on them, while office-boys run hither 
and thither bearing messages and orders. 

The Banker is impatient to finish up his duties and 
leave the arduous tasks of the business for the manager's 
attention. A bright-looking boy rushes into the room 
with a card which he gives to the Banker, on which is 
written in a large scrawling hand, "Pat Gallagher, Alder- 
man of the fourth ward." 
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The Banker glances at the card and curtly orders, 

"Show hun in/' 

The boy disappears into the waiting-room and ap- 
proaches a man who, although he has been one of the last 
to enter, has autocratically refrained from waiting his 
turn in order, and leads him through the long line of those 
who stand grumbling at the special privilege' shown this 
particular person. The boy opens the door of the office 
and admits him. A big, beetle-browed fellow is the alder- 
man, uncouth in manners, with a voice like a fog-horn. 
Walking up to the Banker without deigning to remove 
his hat or the big cigar that projects from his mouth at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, he grasps the extended hand 
in his Brobdingnagian paw, and, with a genial shake, 
cries, 

Hello, Dick!" 

Hello, Pat," replies the Banker familiarly; "I sent 
for you, to talk over the coming election and that little 
matter that was bothering us." 

** Oh, you needn't fear nothin' about that, Dick ! We've 
got that all fixed. As I told you, every man has his price. 
The election of our man is a sure thing, alright — alright. " 

"We must not take any chances of failure. Alderman. 
Great things are hanging on the result of this election, 
and Marsden must be re-elected at any cost. " 

"Sure, Mike. Just keep your clothes on, old boy, and 
don't get cold feet," the alderman replies with a slap on 
the Banker's shoulder that makes him wince. 

"Antonio Montini has the first ward cinched; Dan 
Smith has your ward, the old second, his way; liebschwein 
controls the third; and the devil couldn't take the fourth 
away from me. The rest of the boys will be there with the 
goods when the countin' of the votes comes ofip; Busch- 
waeld, the brewer, runs that part of the world. We dis- 
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trusted Clharles Manning in the sixth ward, so put Fritz 
DinJdespiel, who runs the White Elephant Bar, in his place 
and we don't believe there is a man in that ward who can 
turn down old Fritz. The election is a mile off yet, and 
Joe Maisden is the shrewdest politician the opposition 
ever bucked agin. He has all the boys with him, while 
the other side haven't a man who could draw a corporal's 
guard. They are putting a young fellow by the name of 
Guy Mobly, who is a business man down on the avenue. 
He is a first-class business fellow they say — ^honest and all 
that kind of thing, but a "new un" in poUtics. They're 
makin' a spiel about his representin' the business element 
of the city and his opposition to graft, and that sort of 
stuff; wants to run a clean and honest government and 
turn the rascals out." And the alderman chuckles as if 
the proposition is very amusing. "He has been a bidden' 
for what he calls 'the law abidin' citizens,' and promises 
to uphold law and order.' I suppose he expects the 
church folk to elect him. Ha, ha!" And the alderman 
laughs heartily at his Uttle joke, while the Banker joins in, 
as if he enjoys it hugely. 

"There is where he will be fooled. He won't even get 
the preachers from Joe Marsden, for Joe is one of the 
leading members of the most influential church in the city; 
and I think I have some influence there, myself. We 
always have the churches split wide open when it comes 
to choosing between Joe and reform. Most of them are 
better friends of Joe than of reform. Whichever way 
Grace Church goes, the others will follow; and he will be 
sure to have its backing solid for him, which means the 
moral support of all the churches in the city. " 

"Well, the churches cut a mighty small figger, anyway, 
in politics, " replies the Alderman, stretching his legs and 
thrusting his hands deep into his trousers pockets, " 
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wouldn't swap one bar-room for a dozen churches, when 
it comes to gettin' votes. The saloon catches 'em a 
goin' and a comin'. The Machine votes because it is 
their business to do so; it means their bread and butter, 
you know; and the psalm-singers and business men won't 
put themselves much out of the way to get their votes 
counted, as they know it's no use, noway." 

"Well, we are going to leave all that to you, Gallagher; 
if you need anything let us know. " 

"All right, Dick. Well, so long. Will see you again 
when there is somethin' to tell," and, turning his alder- 
manic figure around, the boss of the city political Machine 
walks out of the door without condescending to notice 
the waiting line on the outside. 

A poor, exhausted woman who has been standing for 
an hour, awaiting her turn, hands to the oflSce-boy a card, 
hoping to be admitted into the august presence of the 
banker-nabob. As she does so, a styUshly dressed man 
of the lean and hungry Cassius type dashes up to the 
outer door in an automobile, and jumping out, walks brisk- 
ly past the tired waiting crowd and says to the boy, who 
recognizes him with a look of awe. 

Tell Mr. Harwood that I must see him at once!" 
Yes, Mr. Marsden, walk right in. Mr. Harwood's 
orders were to show you in as soon as you came," replies 
the boy respectfully. 

Joseph Marsden, politician-lawyer, steps into the room 
as the oflSce-boy hands the waiting woman's card to the 
Banker, who glances at it and peremptorily commands, 

"Tell this party that she must go to see 'Deacon' High- 
fleigh about this matter. He has charge of those things 
for us." 

"Yes, sir," replies the boy deferentially. "But she 
said to tell you that Mr. Highfleigh had told her he could 
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not do anything without your consent. She says the 
hydrants are broke and the house leaks, and — " 

"Well, tell her the rent she pays for that house is small 
enough for her to make her own repairs, and if she don't 
want to keep it, she can move. " Wheeling in his chair, 
the Banker turns to the lawyer and says, "Have a seat, 
Joe. Sorry to have kept you waiting. Aldei-man Galla- 
gher has just left here. He tells me you have every- 
thing coming your way and there is no danger of you 
getting beaten by anyone they can put up. " 

"None in the world, Harwood. I am as good as re- 
elected," replies the lawyer, taking the chair the Banker 
offers him. 

Joseph Marsden is considered one of the shrewdest cor- 
poration lawyers in the state, and is General Attorney 
for "The System" controlled by Richard Harwood and 
his trust associates. Through his legal juggling "The 
System" has become strongly intrenched behind a long 
line of stare decisis and precedents of the higher courts. 
Statutes had been passed by the legislature to control 
this ruthless system; but this "great lawyer" had been 
able to convince the courts that constitutional loopholes 
and statutory flaws existed in the laws enacted and, when 
no possible ground could be offered for such constructions, 
he had always managed to point out a way to "The Sys- 
tem" by which they could continue their mendacious 
practices through a different form, that took them from 
under the inhibition of the law. The legislatiu^ had 
spent long sessions in erupting hurricanes of hot air ad- 
vertising, at the expense of the taxpayers, the reputations 
of its members as statesmen and oratorical prodigies, for 
the edification of their constituents, down at the forks of 
the creek, but they had not made the law — only such as 
"The System" approved of and would permit to stand. 
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Joseph Marsden knows full well that the law is ''the 
last interpretation of the law given by the last judge, " and 
that the Judicial branch of government makes more law 
than the Legislative branch ever attempted. When 
"The System" could not control the State Judiciary, they 
would have some of their hirelings appointed to Federal 
Judgeships — ^lawyers with long years of service and obli- 
gations to them. 

Joe Marsden, as he is called, is of old American stock. 
His progenitors had come over in the Mayflower, and had 
fought through the Revolution. 

The honest element of the city's voters, hoping that 
pride in his American prestige would imbue him with 
patriotic fervor for his coimtiy's welfare that would cause 
him to place its good above his personal interests, had 
expected much of him. But Joe Marsden is of very plain 
descent. His forefathers had all been very ordinary 
people. Therefore, when Joe, the first of his family who 
had possessed ambitions above the conunonplace channels 
of ordinary existence, had come to this cosmopoUtan city 
to hang out his "shingle," he had resolved to promote his 
own interest first, regardless of its advocation; and to 
attain a prominence to which the Marsden posterity 
might revert with pride as the origin of their caste and 
aristocracy. 

His policy had been, "As one cannot make the people 
as one would have them to be, use them as they are. 
Better to be a favorite in the house of Pharoah, than to 
lead a disobedient and thankless people and die in sight 
of the Promised Land." 

Being a satellite of any luminous body that might re- 
flect its light upon him, he does not care to live abead of 
his age, but to get out of the present all that is coming to 
him. 
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Having been twice mayor of the city, he had built up a 
political machine that is considered invincible. Those 
who had been bold enough to make a cry for civic right- 
eousness were told to behave and soon put into a state of 
quiescence with a tickler that proved ejfficacious. 

The genial air of the Banker changes to one of serious 
business, as he says, 

''We must not take any chances, Marsden; we can rest 
content only with absolute certainty. Do you think 
the agitation this upstart, Mobly, is causing will have 
any effect? He is making a grand-stand play to the 
business element, the tax payers and the working people. " 

"Yes," replies the lawyer with a sarcastic laugh, "but 
you know it takes a high wind to blow away bad odors. 
He is simply a piece of flotsam that rises for a moment on 
the tide, to drift away with its ebb. He is only a trades- 
man who knows nothing outside of the Shylock business 
and could not organize a ward. " 

"But what if some one with brains backs him? What 
then?" asks the Banker, as he looks questioningly at the 
lawyer. 

"No one with brains cares to butt his head against a 
brick wall, especially if it is of gold bricks. If any one 
should happen to pop up with more brains than we have, 
well — ^we would just have to let him in with us, that is all. 
The same old argument would prevail: 'You tickle me and 
I'll tickle you; you hit me and I'll hit back again.' " 

"I suppose you are right, Marsden; but there is one 
thing I want you to look out for; and that is, when we 
get our spurs into those franchises again, strike good and 
hard so they will stick. You can never tell what the dear 
public is going to do. The unexpected sometimes hap- 
pens. You know, Americans like you and I don't want 
to be strung always to trash like liebschwein, Busclv^Qi^ld^ 
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et als. We can use them to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire, but we don't want to lie on the same rug with them. 
We want the porridge, but we would rather not sell our 
birthright for it. " 

The lawyer laughs as he answers, " *To the victor be- 
longs the spoils.' A man has to either be the victor or 
the victim. We didn't shape conditions in America, so 
we would be fools not to use them. Anyway you need 
not feel any apprehension. There is not a hair on the 
political head of this city that is not counted. We can 
almost give you now the numerical result of the election. " 

"Well," replies the Banker, with a chuckle and know- 
ing wink. "If at any time it becomes uncertain, apply 
to 'the ways and means' conmiittee!" 

The Hon. Joseph Marsden laughs in return, and, rising 
from his seat, shakes the hand of his fellow conspirator 
with friendly assurance, and leaves the room. 

The Banker pulls on his gloves and, calling to his mana- 
ger, he says, "Sinclair, I have an engagement to meet 
Prince Skyvanski at the club and take him home with 
me to limcheon. I cannot see any more of these people, 
so will leave them to your attention. Send those who want 
to see me about rents and real estate to 'Deacon' High- 
fleigh, and those who want to talk politics, to Alderman 
Gallagher. You can attend to the others. Remember 
that retrenchment is our policy imtil after the election. 
You understand." 

Herbert Sinclair, the manager, bows respectfully as he 
takes his orders; and the Banker passes out by a side door, 
to his waiting automobile. The manager watches him 
covertly through the window as the car dashes away, and 
a sarcastic smile comes to his lips as he mutters: 

" Gold is his god, but the gift of Midas would not satisfy 
him. The day will yet come in free America when even 
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the reeds and grasses will cry out against such money- 
tyrants and their fate will be that of Tantalus, for sacri- 
ficing their fellow freemen for greed of gold!" 



CHAPTER Xn 



^WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE" 



**0 wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us^ 
And foolish notionl 
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When the Banker arrives at the club, he finds the Prince 
the center of an admiring group, the cynosure of all eyes 
and attentions. 

The snobbish crowd that surround him are attired in 
the latest and most bizarre fashions. The outre little 
nobleman appears to be in his element, and is evidently 
attempting to be entertaining; while the barnacles that 
hang around are striving to impress him with the brill- 
iancy of their repartee, abounding mainly in slang and 
idiotisms. When they can manage to do so, the Banker 
and the Prince excuse themselves and are soon speeding 
toward the home of the Harwoods. On arriving there, 
the Banker leads the Prince into the library, and with an 
air of hospitality, says, 

"Pray be seated. Prince, and make yourself at home. 
I will see if I can find some of the family!" 

"Wis plaisir," replies the Prince, making a low bow 
and describing a semi-circle with his hand. "I shall be 
delighted to pay my devoirs to ze ladies and ze adorable 
Mees Gary." 

The Banker leaves the room, ostensibly to apprise the 
family of the presence of the Prince; but realty he is at his 
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wit's end to know how to divulge the information that 
Ruth has refused to see the Prince again. He is afraid 
that his highness will fall right into the arms of the Lieb- 
schweins, as he knows that the time is inevitable when he 
must tell that Ruth's decision is final; for — 
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Where is the man, who has the power and skill, 
To stem the torrent of a woman's will? 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on 't. 
And if she won't, she won't, so there's an end on 't. 
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The nervous tension of the Prince's nature does not 
permit him to sit still long. Arising from his seat, he 
clasps his hands together, rubbing them as if performing 
his ablutions, while he paces up and down the floor. Stop- 
ping before a painting which he examines with the eye of 
a connoisseur, he shakes his head and smiles, as he mut- 
ters, 

"Fraud; clever emetation; zat is not a Corot. But 
vat of zat? It costs ze money, it fills ze bill, nobody knows 
ze deefrance, and ze pay made some poor fellow reech. 
If all ze paintings vere genuine zat are called Corot's, he 
must have lived so long as Methuselah. " 

Snapping his fingers and turning around impatiently, 
he walks over to a protrait of Ruth, which he inspects 
critically. 

"Booteful," he exclaims, enraptured. "American, oui, 
but most exqueesite — ^Vat is ze vord? — ^a decoration to be 
proud of. But ze lady is so timid she does not give me 
ze chance to impresh. Vat shall I do? If one vould vin 
ze pere, agree wis him in poleetics, wis ze mere in religion; 
but vat must he do to vin ze girl?" 

The Banker, after boostiag his courage with a mint 
julep, capped by a cocktail, re-enters the tooixv, iksrJn^ 
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that, if he must tell the Prince, he will try to salve his 
feelings with the hope that, "All's well that ends well!" 

"The ladies will be down when they complete their 
toilet for lunch, Prince. In the meantime, have a cigar. " 

"No, zanks," says the Prince, "I vill smoke after ze 
luncheon. Vill Miss Gary be down?" he replies, looking 
expectantly at the Banker. 

"I am sorry to say, Prince," and the Banker gives a 
little nervous cough, "that Ruth is still feeling badly and 
cannot be with us today." 

"I do not understand ze lady. Is she vera ill? And 
ven vill I have ze plaisir of seeing her again?" 

The Banker straightens up a little, and throws the ashes 
from his cigar. 

"I am afraid. Prince, — I am compelled to say, — ^that 
Ruth has proven stubborn about this marriage with you 
and, so far, we have not been able to persuade her dif- 
ferently. However, — ^perhaps — " 

The eyes of the nobleman open wide as he gives a stare 
of astonishment at the Banker; then, catching his breath, 
he says with a tone of bewilderment, "Does ze lady object 
to a marriage wis me?" 

The "me" is accentuated, as he touches his breast with 
his finger-tips. 

"Yes, I am sorry to say, she does, Prince. She claims 
that she does not love you and has foolish scruples about 
marrying one whom she does not love." 

" Not loves me ! Me ! " exclaims the Prince incredulous- 
ly. "How odd." 

Yes, Ruth is a puzzle to us," acquiesces the Banker. 
But we cannot do a thing with her. You know she is 
not our daughter. " 

"Oh! zat reminds me. You haf ze daughter. Vell» if 
Miss Gary cannot appreciate ze good zings» it makes no 
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deeferance. " And the Prince gives an indiflFerent shrug 
of his shoulders, as if the matter of falling in and out of 
love i« an every-day, commonplace afiFair. "Vould ze 
daiighter be agreeables?" he asks turning suddenly and 
facing the Banker expectantly. 

The Banker gives a start of surprise at the abruptness 
of the foreigner. He remembers his promise, that Phyllis 
shall marry Clarence, made to his old business partner, 
which is a settled understanding between the paires fami- 
liarum. While his choice would be for PhyUis to become 
a princess, he can think of no plan by which he may annul 
his agreement without arousing the resentment of the 
Lightheads, whose influence he wishes to retain. 

"Well, you know, Prince," he repUes, "Phyllis has 
grown up with the son of my old friend, Joshua Lighthead, 
and it has been rather imderstood between us that she 
is to marry Clarence." 

"Vat!" ejaculates the Prince. "Do you mean ze 
youth wis ze face of ze monk? She must have — ^Vat is ze 
American vord? — Oh, ze nerve. Oui, she must have ze 
nerve, to marry zat fellow." 

The Banker's face colors a little at the unfavorable ar- 
raignment of his prospective son-in-law; but he remembers 
the wound that Ruth's refusal had given the Prince's 
amour propre, so he only laughs at the allusion to Clarence, 
as he replies, 

"Well, you know, Prince, that Clarence is hardly re- 
sponsible for the imkind tricks of Nature. I admit that 
he is not an Adonis, but he did not make himself." 

"No, he vould make a very gude model for ze quad- 
ruped," replies the Prince, sticking his hands to his ears 
and flopping them in mimicry of the animal he designates. 

"Well, Clarence is a harmless boy and has influential 
connections; but, I will say this much, Prince, *A11 is ftwjt 
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in love and war/ you know, and a woman has the prerog- 
ative of changing her mind. Now, if Phyllis should pre- 
fer to marry you, that, of course, would be a personal 
matter of her own that Joshua lighthead could not blame 
me with. He knows that I have given my consent to the 
marriage of Phyllis and Clarence." 

"Si, Senor," says the Prince, *but ze paternal enfluen- 
zas are sometimes necessaiy for ze marriage. " 

The conversation of the gentlemen is interrupted by 
the entrance of Phyllis and her mother, both properly 
gowned for the dejeuner. The Prince rises and makes 
his most graceful bow, as the Banker lays his half-con- 
sumed cigar on the ash-receiver. 

"What is it Shakespeare says about appetites?" queries 
the Banker, with his eyes turned toward the dining-room. 
" 'Our stomachs will make what's homely, savory.* In 
a more famiUar phraseology, I am as hungry as a meat- 
axe. Prince, you take Phyllis and lead the way." 

Soon the clinking of cut glass and the merry clatter of 
dishes tell that these gourmands, though "The glass of 
fashion and the mould of form, " have appetites the same 
as common mortals. After the repast has been properly 
discussed and the iimer man replenished to his satisfac- 
tion, they all return to the library. There the Banker, 
under some pretext, takes Mrs. Harwood out and leaves 
the Prince and Phyllis chatting together. 

"For vonce, Mees Harvood, I haf been able to get you 
avay from zoo shadow," exclaims the Prince looking ar- 
dently at Phyllis. 

"My what. Prince? O, you mean Clarence," Phyllis 
replies, with a laugh. 

"Oui, mademoiselle, ze fellow wis ze impossible face." 

"What do you mean, Prince, by calling Clarence im- 
possible?" 
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**I mean it vill be impossible for him to be posseeble." 

"I do not miderstand you, Prince, — " 

"Zat is vere ze imposseeble comes in, Mees Harvood. 
Ze subject ees past understanding. " 

"If you are referring to Mr. Lighthead, Prince, I don't 
think it is right for you to take advantage of his absence 
to speak of him in that manner, " says Phyllis, coolly, in 
defense of her fiance. 

"Veil, eet ees ze only advantage I haf been able to get 
of him so far," replies the Prince, with a laugh. "I haf 
been laying me aside for some times, vishing to get ze 
chance to speak wis you, by mineself . " 

"What is it you want to say to me. Prince?" replies 
Phyllis, forgetting, in her curiosity, her anger of a moment 
before. 

"I haf been vissing to tell you of ze attachment of my 
heart to you. " 

"Attachment for me!" exclaims Phyllis, in surprise. 
"Why, I thought it was Ruth you were in love with, 
Prince." 

"It is not she. It vas all a mistake from ze first. I 
haf come to realize zere is but one star zat brightens my 
vay. Ven I reads mine heart over vonce, I see its light, 
and it vas you." 

"And you really mean to say that it is poor little me 
you want?" Phyllis cries, with astonishment, but unable 
to conceal the delight it gives her to think that a rejl 
Prince is in love with her and that she has been able to 
*cut out' Ruth in his afiFections. 

"Oui, mignon," purrs the Prince, encouraged by the 
change in Phyllis' manner. 

"This is a surprise to me," responds Phyllis, incredu- 
lously. "But, what would Clarence do? And what 
would he have to say about it?" 
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"Och! it vill be too late for him to haf a say, ven ze 
horse is locked in ze stable." 

"But what would Papa have to say? He has set his 
heart on my marriage to Clarence, and I would not think 
of going contrary to his w'shes. " 

"I haf alretty gonsulted ze pere, and he ees not objec- 
tionables. He says, *A11 is fair ven love is var/ " 

"And you really want to make me your princess and 
take me to your castle?" Phyllis exclaims, "Oh, how 
romantic!" 

"Oui, zat is ze ambition of my love." 

"And can I entertain the great nobility?" asks Phyllis, 
with a Uttle gasp of excitement, as she clasps her hands 
together. 

"Oui, ma chere." 

"Oh, I know just exactly how it will all be. I have 
read about it so often in the story-books and have always 
wished for a Prince Charming." 

Oui, but ze story-book do not haf ze story tell." 
Then, I know it will be grand! Well, Prince, if Papa 
is willing and Clarence won't object, I wiU marry you." 

"But vat has ze young man to do wis eet? It must be 
me, und me, myself!" exclaims the Prince, standing up 
and striking himself on the breast with the paUn of his 
hand, in order to emphasize his meaning. 

"Very well. Prince, it shall be you alone. " 

The nobleman steps with attempted gallantry up to 
Phyllis and lifts her hand to his lips, as he says, "Zen ve 
are von; and all our lives vill be von lark, like ze bird zat 
soars in ze sky." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 

" Jfid pleasures and places Uurugh we may roaniy 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. " 

Mrs. Russell is seated at the sewing machine in her 
little rented cottage, her pale face bent over her work. 
Signs of poverty are all around; but the scrupulous neat- 
ness and cleanliness of her surroundings indicate that, 
though extremely poor, she is still a gentlewoman. What 
carpet there is on the floor is thread-bare, but well-swept; 
and the children playing upon it, though dressed in the 
plainest clothes that are mended in many places, show 
careful training. There is a correctness about their speech 
that children of refined and cultured parents usually have. 
A knock at the front door is answered by one of the little 
girls, who opens it with the air of a bom lady, and bids 
the visitor enter. 

"O, Mamma, it is Miss Gary," cries the child with 
deUght, from the door. 

"Come right in here. Miss Cary," calls Mrs. Russell as 
she rises from her chair and advances to greet the visitor. 
**I am all alone with the children and am busy trying to 
finish this dress for a lady by tonight, so I will have to ask 
you to sit in here while I sew. " 

"That will be fine," replies Ruth, in a pleasant voice. 
"Perhaps I can help you as we talk. You must pardon 
me, Mrs. Russell, for not returning to see you before, but 
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it has been impossible for me to get back. It has been 
quite a while since I saw you last, and I was afraid you 
would think I had forgotten you. " 

*'No, we knew there was some good reason why you 
had not kept your promise to return. We have spoken of 
you very often. My husband said that he was sure, if it 
had been possible, you would have been back. " 

A pleased look comes over Ruth's face as she answers, 
"I am glad to know I was not forgotten, either, Mrs. Rus- 
sell. But what has become of Mr. Brewster since he left 
Grace Church?" 

"After he gave up Grace Chmxih, he took charge of a 
smaU mission for the poor, down in the factory district, 
and he and Mr. Russell have become great friends. Mr. 
Russell has been helping him in his work, and the minister 
says he could not get along without him now. You have 
no idea what a change has come over my husband since 
he has known the minister," Mrs. Russell replies with 
a happy light in her eyes. 

"Do you mean to say that your husband has become a 
believer and joined the church?" asks Ruth in surprise. 

"Well, he has not joined any particular church, so far. 
He calls the mission his church, and says that people who 
attend there don't go to show oflF their clothes, but to wor- 
ship Grod and do good for mankind. He must be a be- 
liever, for he holds prayers, now, at home, and says grace 
at every meal; there is a wonderful change in him; and the 
religion that maizes a change in a sinner, is the true kind. 
Miss Gary." 

"Has he secured a position, yet, Mrs. Russell?" 

"Well, yes, the best thing he could find. He is keeping 
books for a small factory; but, you know, Mr. Russell is 
still not strong. The work does not pay much, so I have 
to help him. Every night he goes to the mission and 
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cleans up, and Mr. Brewster pays him something for that. 
At the meetings, he plays the organ and leads the singing, 
as he once had a very good voice. " 

"I am glad to hear that, Mrs. Russell. What denomi- 
nation does he incline to? I suppose that he will want to 
affiliate with Mr. Brewster's church. " 

Mrs. Russell gives a new fold to the hem she is stitching, 
and a strange smile flits over her face. 

"Do you know. Miss Gary, Tom's religion is something 
of a puzzle to me? He says his church is 'God's church' 
and his creed, *The Fatherhood of God, and the brother- 
hood of man.' He wants to have Mr. Brewster baptize 
him as the Savior was, and those whom Paul and Barna- 
bas baptized — ^not into any particular church, but with 
fire and the Spirit." 

"But, Mrs. Russell, is not the mission a denominational 
one?" 

"I don't think so, Miss Gary. When he gave up Grace 
Chiuxjh, the Rector went down among the factory em- 
ployees and the poor people of that district and rented a 
vacant storehouse, in which he opened the mission and 
has built it up to its present proportions. The attendance 
at their meetings is getting so large they hardly have 
standing-room. The people down there, you know, were 
not accustomed to hear such men as Norman Brewster 
preach. He is an eloquent man. Miss Gary, and is doing 
a world of good in preaching to the poor. No church in 
this city has better preaching than we have at the mission. 
Some of the best people go down there to hear him. " 

"It was a great loss to Grace Ghurch when he left there, 
Mrs. Russell. The one who took his place is not his equal 
in any way," repUes Ruth, slowly. 

"Well, the loss of Grace Church is the gain of the mis- 
sion. The poor now have the gospel preached to them.^ 
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When the people down there first heard that he had given 
up the wealthiest church in the state, and had come to 
minister to them, they flocked out to hear him; and he is 
inunensely popular with them. Mr. Brewster is a noble 
man. Miss Gary, and there are few Uke him. " 

A sad, thoughtful look comes into Ruth's beautiful 
eyes, as she looks out of the window. 

*'It is pathetic to think of such a remarkable, talented 
man preaching in that way. He would have risen to a 
very high place if he had remained with us. " 

"He does not regret it at all. Miss Gary, but says he is 
now doing the best work of his life; and the seed he is 
sowing is not falling in stony places, but in the fertile soil 
of hearts that are thirsting for the true gospel of the Bible, 
and not a religion manufactured to suit their purposes. 
He tells Mr. Russell he has the largest church in America; 
that Christians of all denominations are his people; that 
his religion is a clean heart and the Golden Rule." 

"Does he ever seem to think of — ^well, any of the mem- 
bers of Grace Ghurch?" inquires Ruth, timidly. 

"O, yes, frequently. He has no ill-will toward anyone 
there, and says he loves them very dearly; that he is grate- 
ful to them for enabling him to enter into his present work, 
as he is doing so much more good where he is." 

"Well, does he ever" — ^a self-conscious blush sufiFuses 
Ruth's face as she tries to obtain the information she 
desires without betraying her interest in the question — 
does he ever speak — of my family?" 
Yes, he has often spoken of your family in the highest 
terms," Mrs. Russell answers. Ruth's face shows a look 
of disappointment at the reply to her question, but it 
brightens as Mrs. Russell continues, "Especially of you, 
Miss Gary. He seemed to regret very much that you 
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were going to marry the Prince and leave America, at the 
time it was reported that you would do so. " 

"And did he, too, believe that report?" cries Ruth, in 
a tone of regret. 

"Yes, everybody believed it until the information came 
out that it was your cousin, Phyllis. Have you heard 
from her recently?" 

"Yes. After their marriage, th^r travelled through the 
old world for a while; and the last we heard of them, they 
were in Londoii. Phyllis was a little homesick, but said 
they would leave in a few days for the native land of the 
Prince. She seemed to be having a constant whirl of 
excitement; and that is what Phyllis likes, you know. " 

"Well, I wish her happiness. Miss Gary. But I pity 
any American girl who has to spend her life an exile from 
her native land, and to adapt herself, in every way, to a 
strange people and different conditions of life in every- 
thing. I would not give my husband for the greatest 
Prince that ever lived." 

"An American gentleman is good enough for any girl, " 
says Ruth resolutely. "Neither money nor a title makes 
a gentleman, nor does the lack of either keep a man from 
being one. Love and congenial companionship, only, 
bring happiness to a wife." 

"Yes," replies Mrs. Russell, "but few girls realize it. 
Tom and I have had our ups and downs, and now we are 
growing old; but there is always a joy when he is at home 
and we get our little ones around us; and we feel rich as 
long as Grod keeps us together. God has been mighty 
good to us. Miss Gary, not a vacant chair yet. And now 
that Tom is a Ghristian, *my cup runneth over.' " 

"Mrs. Russell," says Ruth with tears in her eyes, 
"when one has so much to be grateful for as I have, isn't 
there some way they can show their gcatVXAxdfi!^ Xqwl'Okss^ 
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you have so much to be thankful for» and Mr. Brewster 
feels that God has blessed him in what any one else would 
have considered a misfortune; and yet* here I have bless- 
ings a thousandfold, with nothing to merit them, above 
you two. I am just an earthen vessel, molded for some 
wise purpose; yet I am of no use." 

Suddenly, a bright look of interest comes into Ruth's 
face. 

""Mrs. Russell, do you think I could assist Mr. Brewster 
in some way in the great work he is doing for the poor? 
I have money and influential friends, and, perhaps, he can 
use both." 

''Miss Gary, you could not do a better thing, and I know 
that he would appreciate it; for he loves the people he is 
working with, and he certainly needs the assistance you 
could give him. " 

''He must be very lonely, living by himself, as he does. 
I wonder why he has never married. A wife would have 
been such a help and comfort to him, " Ruth remarks with 
a tone of inquiry. 

" I have asked him that several times, but he asfy smiles 
for a reply. He may have been crossed in some love 
affair," Mrs. Russell answers. 

"Do you think so?" asks Ruth, with a sli^t start, 
while a strange unhappy feeling tugs at her heart. *'I 
wonder who the girl could have been, and if he loved her 
very much. " 

"Any one who knows Norman Brewster well need not 
ask that question. If he loved at all, it must have been 
with a deep devotion, as he is not the kind of a man to do 
things by halves," replies Mrs. Russell, looking up at 
Ruth from her sewing. 

Ruth remains silent for a moment, and her eyes have a 
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faraway expression, as if she were in deep thought. Aris- 
ing from her chair, she says, 

"'Mrs. Russell, I have been here longer than I intended 
and must be going now. However, I hope to see you 
oftener in the future." 

"'I am so glad you came. Miss Caiy, and I do hope that 
you will come again soon. Now, do not forget your 
promise to go to see Mr. Brewster. He will be delighted, 
I know." 

Ruth takes Mrs. Russell's hand in hers, and then stoops 
down and kisses her good-bye. Walking out through the 
Uttle gate, she steps into her carriage, and gives the driver 
directions to the mission. 
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CHAPTER XrV 

THE SHAPING OF AN EARTHEN MOLD 

The sweetest bird buiids near the ground. 
The loveliest fiower springs low; 

And we must stoop for happiness. 
If we its vxyrth would know. " 



As Ruth's carriage drives up to the door of the unpretent- 
ious structure in which the mission is located, she notes 
everything about it. It is only a building once occupied 
by a store of some kind; and, but for the sign over the 
door, no one would take it for a place of worship. She 
waits before alighting from her carriage, to read the in- 
vitation conspicuously placed beside the entrance, "Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." She looks through the doors, open so 
that those who wish to do so may enter and kneel in pray- 
er, but no one seems to be there. The surroundings of 
the neighborhood are squalid and dirty. The busy hum 
of nearby factories beats upon her ear-drums with dis- 
cordant harshness. It is a new world to Ruth. She had 
often read accoimts in the papers and descriptions in 
novels of these scenes; but, in all the years of her residence 
in this city, she had never ventured here before. She is 
frightened by the rude stares of the passers-by, who look 
in wonder at the presence of a " real lady " and her elegant 
victoria in the slums of the city. Crooks and evil-visaged 
men eye her as they pass. Slovenly women watch her 
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from the adjoining shops with furtive glances and speak 
to one another in the patois of the gutter, forming a babble 
of gibberish tongues. Ruth is half sorry that she ventured 
here alone; but now, having started, she is resolved to 
carry her purpose through. Stepping to the sidewalk, 
she enters the building, but still no one seems to be about. 
The long rows of wooden benches that extend from the 
door to the improvised pulpit, though not very comfort- 
able, have a good seating capacity. Ruth pauses, to let 
her eyes take in the uninviting surroimdings, and wonders, 
"Can this be the place to which Norman Brewster has 
come to hve? This man, whose magnificent figure had 
been an ornament in the beautiful pulpit of Grace Church, 
where his voice had resounded with eloquence to charm 
his cultured hearers; there, where grace and beauty and 
costly apparel had been fit environs for the man of elo- 
quence and learning. And, now, is it within this rude, 
impainted place he preaches with the power of Paul, to a 
strange and mongrel people?" It seems to her an age 
since she had listened to him, thrilled by the power of his 
oratory, that last Sunday, in Grace Church. That day, 
he had walked with her to the door to tell her good-bye. 
Ruth stops her retrospections and looks around. "Per- 
haps, some one might be in the rear of the building. " She 
stamps her Uttle foot with its high-heeled sUpper on the 
floor, hoping to arouse somebody from somewhere. The 
noise she makes startles her with its echoes, but it brings 
its reward. A door that she had not noticed, opens, and 
she sees that the building is longer than it had, at first, 
appeared, and that in the back is another room from out 
of which steps a man. He has on an easy-smoking jacket. 
"Is it he?" Ruth peers through the dinmess, and tries 
to silhouette the features of the occupant. "Yes, it is 
Norman Brewster." There is the 8aQi<&\axi!^ -^^^sfc A 
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the head; the same grace of maimer; strangely out of place, 
but of a personality and influence so stnnig that surroimd- 
ings cannot change, but lend charm by contrast. 

All fear vanishes from Ruth as she sees it is he, and she 
advances with a smile and extends to him a daintily gloved 
hand. 

The sight of Ruth seems to stagger him for a moment, 
and he pauses b^ore accepting the proffered hand. 

"You, Miss Gary!" he exclaims. "Is it really you, or 
some fair vision conjured from the longings of my brain? 
This is certainly an honor. But, what on earth brought 
you here?" 

"Why, my victoria, of course," Ruth repUes, with a 
laugh and toss of her head. "Do you suppose, Mr. 
Brewster, that I could have walked here? I would like 
to ask you the same questicm. What brought you here? " 

"Well, if I would reply to you as practically, I would 
say, the street-car," laughs the minister. Then, in a 
reverent tone he adds, "Some wise guidance directed me 
here, Miss Gary, and I have cause to be thankful it did. " 

"But it is such a change," Ruth replies, with a look 
around as much as to say, "You are above this." "How 
do you manage to exist, Mr. Brewster?" 

"Qui transtidit stistinet/* the minister repUes. "This 
is pleasanter than the jungles of Africa, the fevered dens 
of India, or the heathen field of Ghina. When a soldier of 
Ghrist begins to look around for a soft place to work in, he 
is no longer fit to wear his uniform. Miss Gary. In fact, 
these folk love me, and some of the best people in the city 
come down here to our meetings; we have glorious times. 
Mrs. Russell often comes, and Mr. Russell is my right- 
hand man. The missionary-field in our great cities is 
enormous, and I think the churches should strengthen 
this work. Home-missicm work is a kind of hobby with 
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me now. But, have a seat, Miss Gary. I have kept you 
standing. These benches are very uncomfortable seats 
to oflFer you. I have my study in the next room, and have 
made it quite a comfortable place. I Uve next door with 
a very nice family, but they have no parlor, so I entertain 
my company in the study. If you will walk in there, I 
can oflFer you an easy chair. " 

"Thank you," says Ruth, as she follows him into hb 
study. 

He pulls forward a comfortable rocker and oflFers it to 
her; and, as Ruth seats herself, she notices what a cozy 
place he has made out of the Uttle room. A piano stands 
in the comer and a few pictures hang tastefully here and 
there. His books, in sectional cases, fill up the walls, and 
the whole appointment indicates the den of a bachelor- 
gentleman. 

"You certainly have a nice place here, after all, Mr. 
Brewster, but, don't you get awfully lonesome for con- 
genial associates?" 

"Well, I must say I do. Miss Gary, but lonesomeness 
is part of a bachelor's life." 

"And a just retribution for being one," replies Ruth, 
with a laugh. 

"Well, that depends upon many things. If a man can- 
not marry the woman he loves, would you advise him to 
marry just to be married?" 

"So, he has been in love," thinks Ruth, with the same 
feeling of regret that Mrs. Russell's remark had caused 
her. 

"That is a hard question to answer extempore. Mi. 
Brewster. It depends on too many contingencies and 
provisos," she replies. 

Ruth wants to ask more about this love aflFair; but as 
there seems no way of doing so without appearing offifiJss^&s^ 
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and indelicate, she turns the conversation to the previous 
subject. 

"Your surroundings are certainly classical, Mr. Brew- 
ster. There is such an air of ancient grease about them ! 
Do you think you are getting sufficient returns for the 
sacrifice you are making to justify it?" 

An earnest look, that indicates his heart and soul are 
wrapped up in his labors, comes over the minister's face, 
as he answers. 

"Miss Gary, this is one of the great duties the future 
of the Christian chiut;hes in America holds; and it is the 
strongest rock upon which they can hope to survive the 
flood of foreign immigration, and to uphold, in the face of 
poKtical and social corruption, our religious standards, and, 
incidentally, the principles of government with which we 
hope ultimately to enUghten the hordes of mongrels who 
infest our coimtry, from every foreign cess-pool. The 
churches do not fully apprehend the importance of home- 
missions as they should, or they would not give it second 
place to foreign missions. They do not fully consider the 
great work home-missions are doing, both through their 
religious purposes, and the influences they exert over these 
myriads of ignorant, venal denizens of the under-world 
to be law-abiding, worthy citizens, with ideas consonant 
with our own." 

"I have never thought of it in that dual light before, 
Mr. Brewster, " responds Ruth with interest. 

"I am afraid many of our churches are too 'high toned' 
to lead the rank and file of sinners to repentance, and 
they make little effort to teach the class that needs it, 
the lesson of civic righteousness as Paul and the disciples 
did, " replies the minister. 

"Fashionable churches are all right in their way, and fill 
the purpose for which th^ are intended, I suppose. Those 
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who attend them must have a place to worship God in 
their own way, as many of them, perhaps, would not wor- 
ship Him in any other way. But we must not forget that 
there are nearly sixty millions of our own civilized people, 
in a Christian countiy, who are not church members. 
There are ten miUion people in the United States who 
never enter a church at all; and millions more who could 
not be induced to enter our fashionable places of worship. 
Think of this. Miss Gary, and you will realize the im- 
portance of home-missionary work. These figures may 
sound appalling, but they are, nevertheless, conservative. 
There are as many people in this civilized, ChristiaQ 
country who never enter the dooi^ of a church, who never 
hear the name of God mentioned except in blasphemy, as 
constitute the entire population of Spain, or Mexico; or 
the combined countries of Cuba, Venezuela, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Bolivia; or the sum total of the state of 
Texas, Tennessee, Ohio, and New York. Many of these 
people are of the lower nations of the world, void of ideals 
and with no conception of our religion, customs, or laws. 
Many of them do not even know who Washington, JeflFer- 
son, or Lincoln were; and they come to our shores at the 
rate of a million — about one-ninetieth of our entire popu- 
lation—each year. Then, with these known quantities, 
try to figure how long it will take this flood of aliens with 
their lower standards of life and government, to change the 
plans of the foimders of our country. These people do not 
easily assimilate our ideals and customs and most of them 
are constitutionally opposed to our standard of morals and 
veneration for the Sabbath and the Bible. Their only 
purpose of government and idea of liberty is for every one 
to do as he likes. " 

"Is there no adequate period of probation or test of 
their fitness for citizenship?" Ruth asks in astonishment. 
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"None worth mentioning; every immigrant, with rare 
exception, has the right to vote; and each vote is equal to 
that of a descendant of a Patrick Henry or a Webster. 
The most ignorant and venal of these mongrels may 
balance the voice of a son of the longest line of American 
patriots. Our laws discriminate against our own citizens. 
A son of an American family with a hundred years of 
American training, who has lived twenty-one years in this 
country, has no greater power as a voter than is given a 
foreigner who, a few weeks before an election, simply de- 
clares his intention to become a citizen; and in many 
places even this is not exacted. These immigrants are 
gregarious in their vote, as they are soon taught by their 
leaders the power they hold in unity; and, being without 
interest in our nationality, they support those who pander 
most to their prejudices and interests. This bidding for 
their favor by each pohtical party can have but one result: 
the consequent control and domination of that party by 
those who hope to profit by the spoils of oflBce and the 
patronage of Special Interests. Conscienceless intriguers 
who would view with the indifiference of Nero at the burn- 
ing of Rome, the destruction of our government, if from 
the debris they could gather a few pickings." 

"But, Mr. Brewster, do not the honest and patriotic 
people out-number these enemies to our national welfare? " 

"Miss Cary, I am afraid that the balance of power is 
already against those interested in the perpetuation of 
past ideals. Think of the great nmnber of each race, 
presenting diflFerent ideals of government, dififerent preju- 
dices, tastes, and customs. Which shall prevail in the 
United States within the next century? Each race is in 
itself a nation, and the foreign and near-foreign element 
is even now controlling and over-balancing our native 
blood in the Middle and Western States, which are, in a 
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few years, destined to be the pivotal states of our govern- 
ment. The center of population is gravitating westward; 
then what racial character will dominate our coimtry and 
displace that of the founders? Who will be the ideab of 
the past held up for emulation to the coming generations, 
Jefferson or Berger, General Washington, or Booker T.? 
Statistics show, even now, that our native stock in the 
universities of the Middle West ai^ outnumbered by the 
alien blood of foreign parentage. It is only in a few parts 
of our beloved country that our national distinction is 
preserved, and these, so far, have been the salt of the na- 
tion. But even these are fast becoming adulterated; and 
if present conditions continue and cities grow from immi- 
gration, it is only a question of time imtil th^, too, will 
change and the old ideals be forever gone." 

"Yet," repUes Ruth, earnestly, "while these people are 
a menace to us, we cannot say they are without the pale 
of sympathy and assistance to a higher plane of living. " 

"No," answers the Minister. "But we cannot afford, 
while acting the humanitarian, to forget that 'Charity 
begins at home.' We have already assiuned a burden, 
for the present and for many years to come, that we, as a 
nation, are tottering imder. Statistics show that most of 
these proteges come to our doors, with hardly a month's 
living in their pockets. They come dependmg upon sup- 
planting our native workmen and cheapening wages. 
Upon whom does the maintainance of these added burdens 
fall? Not upon the rich, for cheap wages add to their pro- 
fits and increase their savings; but upon the native work- 
men, who must come to the level of these foreigners, or be 
displaced by them and go with empty pockets and hungry 
stomachs, — ^beggars in the land of their fathers. Shall 
we pauperize our own wage-earners and make them slaves 
through necessity? If we are committed as a n&tioiSL tj^ 
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the policy of making a mongrel future race of Americans, 
let us, at least, do so with judgment and discrimination, 
and inoculate our posterity with the best of each breed 
and not with the oflFal of the world. " 

"Those are new ideas to me, Mr. Brewster," responds 
Ruth seriously, "but they present a gigantic problem for 
Americans to meet and should be of vital interest to those 
who love their country," 

"Yes," repUes the Minister, "the race question is a 
gigantic one. Our national danger for the future Ues in 
the assimilation of the worst in all races and lowering of 
ideals as well as breed." 

"But, Mr. Brewster, will not the fittest survive in the 
making of this new race?" 

"Miss Gary, there never was a blending of the superior 
and the inferior that did not weaken the superior. No 
mixing of colors can make white, whiter. The adultera- 
tion of pure water with muddy water may clarify the 
muddy water but it will pollute the pure. And we cannot 
hope that any composite future race of Americans will 
attain to the perfection of ideals of those who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and won our freedom from 
tyranny. " 

"Then," asks Ruth with perturbation, "where is the 
panacea for these conditions? What can we hope for?" 

" Our hope Ues in a rigid regulation of immigration and 
in education, Miss Gary. Not the education of books 
which seems to be the cure-all of our American philan- 
thropists for every social and national evil, because 

A man may be a man of books. 

And be a villain still; 
For lack of lore does not destroy 

Good character and will. 
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But the training of morals, ideals and character, that is 
the hope of a nation. It is this that we are teaching and 
I have never seen a greater influence for that with the 
class that needs it, than we are wielding right here with 
our Uttle Mission. As long as the 'Almighty Dollar' 
controls the land speculators and transportation compan- 
ies, and causes them to dump miUions of immigrants into 
our country at the cost of national character, national 
dangers will increase that will ultimately terminate in 
anarchy and the riot of the rabble. Thomas Jefferson 
foresaw the dangers of this strange immigration and cried 
out against them. " 

"But, Mr. Brewster, are not all people entitled to the 
right to seek happiness and liberty in our model land? 
Would not restriction to the intelligent and better immi- 
grant snuff out the candle of liberty for half of mankind, 
and retard the progression of the lower races by depriving 
them of the blessings of freedom?" 

"Miss Gary, a government cannot be more perfect than 
the people who constitute it. There are two ways of 
viewing the question: one as a philanthropist; and the 
other as a statesman. For illustration : a sailor has a good 
boat, strong and safe. He sees another vessel loaded with 
people ignorant of seamanship, and imqualified to navi- 
gate it. The vessel is at the mercy of the waves, in a sink- 
ing, dangerous condition. He puts forth to save them; 
his own boat becomes overcrowded with the rescued, and 
unsafe; he and his brave boatmen are in danger; he sees 
those remaining on the sinking vessel doomed to their 
fate; he pities them. That is the philanthropist. But 
to take them with him means destruction to himself and 
those entitled to his first consideration. Good judgment 
governs him. He pulls his boat away to safety and leaves 
the others to profit by his eicample of seamanship. TVv»^ 
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is the statesman. A careful study of the question has 
convinced me that all races, taken distinctively, are not 
fitted by nature for self-control. Efforts are being made 
to make real repubUcs out of China, Mexico, and some 
other nations. But such legerdemain could never be 
accomplished by the greatest statesman without infusion 
of other blood. It would take a thousand years of disci- 
pline to make China a real republic. And then it could 
only be made permanent by infusion of the blood of those 
races in whose v/sins runs the love of freedom. The n^ro 
race, unguided by the master spirit of the white man, 
would soon sink into barbarism. And Mexico will never 
know peace with real liberty without the same fear that 
makes Cuba a repubUc. " • 

"But, Mr. Brewster, did not our own people have to 
learn and develop before we became a great nation?'' 

"Yes, Miss Cary, but our repubUc was molded by a 
subtler hand than man's. The Designer established it 
through the Uberty-loving Anglo-Saxon, whose dominat- 
ing idealism has perpetuated the primitive standards. 
Then the infusion of other high Christian races contributed 
those seasoning qualities which, through survival of the 
fittest, formed our great nation. Still there are multi- 
tudinous racial characteristics, customs, and ideals yet to 
be molded into a homogeneous entity, before we are a 
distinctive, perfected nation. Therein Ues our danger. 
For with the fiood-gates down and our land deluged with 
inferior races, whose every sentiment is the antithesis to 
ours, to which character will oiu* nation gravitate? The 
guiding, cool, dispassionate reasoning of the founders who 
governed with law, equity and justice will be swallowed 
up in the vortex of flare and flash and be ruled by those 
who kow-tow to regalia, pomp, and power which support 
imperialism/' 
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Ruth's interest increases in the discussion of these 
things which she had never heard before. She lives in 
that atmosphere where the chief matter that occupies the 
minds of her associates is, whether the condition of the 
times conduces to the gratification of their pleasures and 
increase of their fortunes, — ^unmindful that service to 
one's country is next to one's service to God. 

"But, Mr. Brewster, I do not imderstand," Ruth 
repUes with a puzzled look. "Why do loyal Americans 
permit such a condition of national affairs? Why don't 
they get together and subordinate personal interests to 
the greater good of their nation?" 

"Now, Miss Gary, that is the job we all leave to the 
other fellow. Human nature is like a harp with a thousand 
strings; it is hard to sound all the chords at once and bring 
them into harmony. Party interest creates more discords 
than the poUticians can unison. Almost every man has 
the apperception to think the world was made especially 
for him, and the Uttle frame in which he moves constitutes 
the nation. Few are broad-minded enough to look be- 
yond local and selfish interests and remove the clouds that 
stand between the sim of God's plenty and the whole 
people. These are the dangers to our national security. 
One follows the 'Almighty Dollar' and the other votes as 
his father did before him. One turns as a weather-vane, 
to every personal interest; and the other follows the cow- 
bell of his party, even if it be himg to the neck of a yellow 
dog. The average American voter never stops to con- 
sider who runs his government, just so it is in the hands of 
his party; there are more partyites than patriots." 

A smile comes into Ruth's eyes and a curl of pretended 
indignation into the comers of her mouth, as she looks up 
at the Minister and says in a bantering way. 

"And yet, men contend that women are not c!^&aiS£s^ 
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to vote; that it would be a dangerous experiment for the 
government. " 

"Yes," acknowledges the Minister laughingly, "my 
sex have had control of the world's affairs for about six 
thousand years, — politically, financially and religiously. 
They have been 'monarchs of all they surveyed, and their 
right there was none to dispute;' and yet, this is the best 
they have made out of it! If does seem that any animal 
with the power of reason and speech could have evolved 
from the ages a more perfect system of government, with 
a better adjustment of the rights of persons and things, 
than that which man has. " 

"Then you concede man's impotency through the 
failure of every attempt to establish and maintain a per- 
fect government since the world began," replies Ruth. 
Could women have made a greater failure?" 

I must admit," replies the Minister, "that results, 
to date, are not a recommendation for man's superior 
ability as an economist. But what assiirance is there that 
woman could have bettered them?" 

"This: that man has permitted equality and co-opera- 
tion of woman in every other matter of life, and has pro- 
fited by it; but he excluded her from a voice in political 
government, in which he has made a signal failure, and 
will have to call, eventually, on her to extricate him from 
his helpless condition, by permitting her to exercise the 
God-given right to say by her vote that only the honest 
and good shall rule her home and country. " 

"But would not all the best of your sex keep away from 
the polls, and leave the privilege to the wicked and danger- 
ous class?" quizzes the Minister with a twinkle in his eyes. 

"As for that," replies Ruth, "the same argument ap- 
plies to men. Many of the better class take no active 
part in politics on the plea of, 'What's the use?' If 
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women would insist on their prerogative, our fathers and 
brothers and husbands would soon regulate the conditions 
by which we could exercise our right, and this would pro- 
mote an enthusiasm among the better class oi men. " 

" Well, to be candid. Miss Gary, I am not one who would 
ob^ct to giving women the right to vote, if it can be exer- 
cised without the loss of those womanly qualities we love 
so well. But I fear that contact with the corrupt, practical 
and rugged side of life would indurate woman's nature 
and destroy her greatest charms — ^modesty and depend- 
ence." 

"But you men have permitted us to follow you through 
the ravages of war and the carnage of the battle-field. 
Did we lessen your heroism, or add glory to it? We have 
shared your dangers through the scourge of epidemics. 
Did we shirk our duties, or soothe your sufferings? We 
have walked by your side through the dark paths of 
desolation and disaster. Did we block your footsteps, or 
guide your weary feet to the beacon-light of hope? The 
ballot will give us the power to protect our rights, and 
encourage men to emulate our example. I beUeve the 
good woman constitutes a greater majority of her sex 
than the good man of his. Give her a voice in the govern- 
ment and teach the novitiate to exercise her right, and it 
will not be a decade before you men, you brothers and 
sons and fathers and husbands, will lift your polling places, 
your ballot boxes, your poUtics, and your government to 
the perfection that you want your wives, your daughters, 
your mothers, and your sisters to maintain. Women 
cannot d^rade your poUtics below its present level nor 
would you men permit poUtics and the ballot to degrade 
your women. You would soon be found protecting its 
purity as you do that of your homes; for the ballot-box 
is tlie foundation of the sanctity of the hom,e, TV^^-* ^Vj 
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ffhould not women help to rule it, as they govern their 
homos?'* 

*'Do you l)elieve that women are suffidently informed 
on the questions of the day to vote intelligently?** asks 
the Minister anxiously. 

'* These mongrels of whom you have been speaking are 
voters, " Ruth rej)lics decisively. ''Do not women compare 
favorably with them.' I am told that in many states a 
man*s right to vote is based mainly on a money considera- 
tion; he may he the vili^st grafter Satan ever designed, 
hut if he pays his ]x)ll-tux« he is permitted to vote. ** 

"But," asks the Minister in a spirit of levity, "would 
not a man have to l)e an Adonis to be elected even street- 
scavenger.' Would not women soon turn our public 
offices into beauty-parlors, or shrines of some popular 
idol of the day?" 

"There is where you are wrong again," replies Ruth, 
with mock indignation. "With men, a woman's looks 
go further than her brains; but woman's penchant for 
handsome men, history shows, has not been the rule. Who 
was Jean Paul Marat, but one of the ugliest, and yet most 
popular physicians in Paris? And Potemkin, the Russian 
soldier? Knock-kneed, one-eyed, and a monster to look 
upon, — ^yet he enslaved the heart of Catherine, the Gi^eat, 
and was made by her, virtually. Czar of Russia. And 
many others could be cited who were grotesque as ogres, 
but the Beau Bnunmels and idols of the women of their 
day." 

"You seem to be well schooled in their defences. Miss 

Caiy. Must I conclude that you are a suffragette? Are 

you assuming the role of advocate or simply testing my 

knowledge of the subject?" 

A perplexed look comes over Ruth's face. 

^'To be frank, Mr* Brewster, I don't know whether I'm 
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a suffragette or not. That depends upon what the term 
implies. Many ladies, friends of mine, have tried to 
convert me to their faiths, each claiming the pure doctrine. 
I have given attention to their expositions, but am afraid 
they are rather confused in their various views of woman's 
rights. If by a suffragette, you mean one who believes 
that there should be no difference recognized in the sexes, 
that woman should carry a latch key and sally forth, as 
an Amazon, to war, while her man stays home to keep the 
house and do the mending; if she is to dress as a man, to 
work as a man, and through sordid equality lose the right 
to expect the love, protection, and chivalry due her sex as 
sweetheart, wife and mother, then I am not a suffragette. 
But, if you mean one who believes she has a right, by "^ 
pure vote, to protect her home and children and country 
against shiftless husbands, predatory combinations, polit- 
ical despoilers, and corrupting influences, I am truly heart 
and soul a suffragette. A mannish woman is as piti- 
able as a womanish man. Some even construe 'Woman's 
Rights' to mean that they should not merge their 
identity with that of their husbands, but that they should 
maintain their maiden surname after marriage. And 
others, — ^well, really Mr. Brewster, there are so many 
ridiculous ideas — fads is the word — ^that it would take a 
tea-party to air them all. My doctrine is limited to 
woman casting an unpurchasable ballot for social moral- 
ity, patriotism, and eflSciency in public oflSce; giving to 
our sex a chance to earn an honest living when dependent, 
with equal pay for equal service with man. " 

"But the popular ideas of the leaders of the movement 
do not seem to be limited to the right of voting and mak- 
ing an honest living, " replies the Minister, with a teasing 
smile. 

"Yes, it is that element in our sex ti[ia\> c»x\xio\ ^css^ixcL- 
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guish the demarkation between mannishness in woman 
and the right to vote that retards the development of the 
movement. Only the elimination of the faddists and the 
pessimistic mmiarriagables will give the movement stand- 
mg. 

"Miss Gary," says the Minister with concern, for fear 
that Ruth might mismiderstand him, ''don*t think I un- 
derestimate the value of women in anything. A good 
woman is the noblest work of God — ^the poet to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. They were Roman women who 
plaited ropes from their tresses and by their resourceful- 
ness saved Rome from the Thracian giant. A woman 
headed the armies of France and restored to men their 
courage and jSdelity. The abduction of a woman lost 
Troy; and the smiles of Aspasia brought on the Pelopone- 
sian war. The advice of Esther ruled King Ahasuerus and 
saved the Jewish nation. What American can forget the 
long roster of noble women who grace the annals of our 
country's history? 

'God's tabernacle, by His pattern made. 
Shall fail in finish, though in order laid, 
Unless ye women lift your hands to aid.' " 



" *A consummation devoutly to be wished !' " replies Ruth 
a little sarcastically, ''but so far, only Utopian dreams, as 
regards our political aspirations. 

'A time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
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For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds. 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Wrangle in selfish strife — ^lo! Freedom weeps. 
Wrong rules the land and waiting Justice sleeps.' 

K women are given the right of suffrage they will put a 
premium on such manhood." 

Astonishment is plainly written on the face of the 
Minister at Ruth's keen interest. He had not supposed 
such matters would concern this girl of wealth, who seems 
made only for the love and homage of her fellow creatures. 

Ruth perceives his look of astonishment and laughs as 
she says, 

"Mr. Brewster, I suppose you wonder at my interest 
in life's problens. You are responsible for that. My 
talks with you and your fidelity to ideals have shown me 
there are greater things in life, things more worth living 
for, than those which daily surround rich women. You 
have unconsciously taught me to view life differently from 
the way my associates see it. You may not have known it, 
and perhaps have thought that no one was concerned in 
your career, or appreciated your consistency; but I, with 
others have closely watched your movements and have 
profited by them." 

A smile brightens the Minister's face, as Ruth's words of 
encouragement are spoken; and he repKes — 

"It is ample reward. Miss Gary, for anything I have 
done, to know that it has earned your commendation. 
The hardest work of the good, is to make good profitable. 
At times I have grown discouraged as I thought that the 
age had passed when honest men's efforts could be appre- 
ciated. It is not merit alone, but success, that wins ap- 
plause. He who has the virtues of the gods, and fails, is 
but the jest of foob; but the favored one oi ¥qpc\:o3^% 
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caprices attains the end for which merit often strives in 
vain. As a race, we love filth; we dabble in mud-cakes 
when we are young, and in scandal when we are grown. 
It is hard for the public to distinguish between the real and 
the artificial. 

Any flower is ** Just as sweet," 
Beneath the public's nose — 
In garden fair, or under feet. 
In any wind that blows. 
Whether nurs'd in fever'd den. 
Or in a cesspool grows — 
Contaminating every touch — 
To them, '*It is a rose!" 

"Yes, Mr. Brewster, I am aware that you have not been 
appreciated by your fellow churchmen; but, please, do not 
include me with them. I did all I could to overcome 
Uncle's antipathy to you. However, I understood his 
motive as weU as you did. You held duty dearer than 
personal gain; and never a man yet has stood for principle 
that did not have his enemies. One without enemies is a 
nondescript. " 

"Miss Caiy, I am glad that you are not one of those who 
censure harshly the mistakes of my past." 

"Mistakes, Mr. Brewster, are either stepping-stones or 
mill-stones; they lift one up, or drag one down. There 
are people who are good, without virtue in their goodness. 
Some are good when they are forced to be; and others when 
it pays best to be good. But good for the sake of good- 
ness is the good of goodness. You, Mr. Brewster, have 
been tried in a fiunace of fire, and have been weighed in 
the balances and not found wanting. It is your faith 
and fidelily to principle» such as my parents had» that 
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attracted my attention; and it is for that purpose that I 
have come to see you today. I have a fortune that will 
be mine to control after my next birthday; I have friends 
and influence and it seems that you do need those things 
down here. I want to be of some use. Will you tell me 
how lean be?" 

Ruth's beautiful eyes look appealingly into the Minis- 
ter's face and he becomes so interested in studying the 
varying colors in their depths that he hardly hears her 
question. Recalling his wandering thoughts, he answers 
quickly, 

"But, Miss Gary, what will your Aunt and Uncle have 
to say? They will never consent to you coming down here 
amongst these surroundings. " 

*'Mr. Brewster, I believe I have as much right to serve 
the things I am interested in, as Aunt and Uncle have to 
serve the things that interest them. I will be of age in a 
few weeks, and should be able to choose my way of life. 
K I enjoy this work, why should I not have the right to 
follow my preferences as well as a girl who chooses society- 
fads and other pastimes?" 

"Then," replies the Minister, "far be it from me to 
repel your earnest desire to do what you think to be your 
duty." 

"O, I am so glad, Mr. Brewster," exclaims Ruth, de- 
lighted that she will be able to cany out her purpose. 
"I shall see Mrs. Smythe, and try to interest her also in 
the work. I am sure that I can induce her to assist us, 
if I can make her think it will add to her social popularity 
as a charity that the prominent ladies will take up; and 
if we place her at the head of some committee or make her 
president of the Woman's Auxiliary, she will be sure to 
feel that she is badly needed — ^and well advertised. " 

Ruth's enthusiasm pleases the Minister. The probabiL- 
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ity that he will have her near him gives new life to his 
work and inspiration for greater good. He i^pieciates 
her earnestness and the value that her help will be to him 
in his mission work. His very soul readies out for her as 
a fitting helpmate in his labors. But, no ! Such an as|Hra- 
tion he must not permit to enter his mind, for fear that 
his feelings might prompt a look or a word that would 
frighten her away. He possesses her confidence and has 
gained her assistance; but a word or look of love might 
cost him both. He realizes that a hiatus divides them; 
that he is only a poor Minister of the Gospel, and a tcnrrent 
of gold flows between them; that she is an heiress who can 
reach out and take her choice of all the world can give. 
Casting aside thoughts which are to his mind aj^des of 
temptation, he says with heartiness of manner, 

*'Now I am assured. Miss Gary, of the success of my 
work, and that the plans I have made will be carried out, 
foi— 

'Not a man 
Of all our tribes, from Judah unto Dan, 
Gan do the things that just ye women can!' " 

**You may depend on me, th«i," relies Ruth with 
animation that promises assurance, and rising she extends 
to him her hand, as she says, 

''I must be going now, I have had a most deli^tful and 
profitable talk with you, Mr. Brewster; and you can look 
for me back again next Tuesday afternoon, to discuss the 
best way to carry out our plans for the work before us. " 

The Minister escorts Ruth to the front door and assists 
her into her carriage; then, stands gazing long and thought- 
fully after her as she drives away. He asks himself if she 
can be flesh and blood as are these slovens who pass before 
him on the streets . He watches until her carriage is hidden 
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from view by the passing vehicles, then turns slowly and 

reluctantly enters the mission as he exclaims to himself — 

""And yet, some argue that all people are bom equal. 

Well, every crow believes its own fledgeling the whitest." 



CHAPTER XV 

A BUBFBIBINO PROPOSAL 

"/ love thee — I love thee! 
*Ti8 all that I can say; — 
It is my vision in the night. 
My dreaming in the day; 
The very echo of my heart. 
The blessing when I pray; 

7 love thee — I love thee!* 
Is all that I can say!** 



A Week has passed since Ruth's visit to the little chapel. 
Reclining on a divan in his study, with his head resting on 
a sofa pillow, the Minister is leisurely turning the leaves of 
a book. It is evident that he is more interested in whiling 
the time away than in what he is reading. Every now and 
then his eyes turn from the pages to the clock on the table. 
The days since he last saw Ruth have seemed long and 
weary waiting for him; and today, the time she had ap- 
pointed for her return, the hours drag slowly by with 
leaden steps that make the pretention of Chronos a tax 
upon his patience. For the hundredth time, his eyes seek 
the face of the clock as he counts the measured tread of 
Father Time with its tick, and mutters to himself — 

*'She must be here soon. She said she would be here 
and I know that she will not fail me." 

Suddenly dropping the book with impatience, he sits 
erect and glancing at the clock, says aloud to himself, 

186 
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"Time is fortune and moments are jeweb, the waste of 
which is the greatest of prodigalities; but, I would like to 
be a spendthrift of the stock I have on hand, for the next 
half-hour. I am sure she will be here by then." 

He takes up the book again with the determination to 
dispel his abstraction, and a clipping falls from between 
its pages which he reads aloud, 

" *Think not, dear one, that Wealth can e'er 
Appease the longings of thy heart. 
Or that thy soul will satisfy 

Its hunger with the crust of Art. 

'Tis true, I know. Fame serves thee well 
As through the noon of life thou go. 

But soon will evening's shadows fall 
And winter's winds will chilly blow. 

Then, thou wilt find Fame bids thee drink 

Deep of a draught of bitter-sweet. 
And thou wilt cry, "Come back, to me, 

O Love! and guide my weary feet.'" 

"That is true," cries the Minister, arising. from the 
divan and casting the book aside upon the table. "When 
we have misspent youth we are not content to grow old; 
and, to a bachelor, old age is hard to contemplate. Yet, 
when a man cannot make the one woman in the world he 
wants his wife, what is he to do?" 

For a moment the Minister is lost in deep thought; then, 
with a sigh and gesture of helplessness, he exclaims, 

"A consolation match may not set passion on fire, yet 
be sufficient to brighten old age. Still, loveless marriages 
have made divorces so common that the modem womasaL 
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contemplates a change in the style of her coiffure with far 
more fear and trembling than she does a change of hus- 
bands." 

The Minister strides across the room to where the clock 
is placed and gives it an extra winding as if he thinks the 
act will quicken time in its flight and hasten the moment 
of Ruth's appearance. Then walking back to the table 
and taking up his book, he reopens it and continues read- 
ing aloud. 

"Why trouble if the winds blow cold 

And snow falls deep; or whether — 
Within doors or without of doors — 

'Tis fair or wintry weather; 
If the birds do cease their warblings 

And to sunny climes depart; 
And sombre clouds are hanging low, — 

If love is in the heart? 

What matter if youth's days have fled, 

And the fleeting years unfold; 
And whitening snows upon my head 

Now show I am growing old? 
life still retains its melody 

That will sweetest carols start. 
To fill all the day with gladness, — 

For love is in my heart. 

Autumn leaves of life are falling 
As the years pass one by one; 
And the harvest time grows nearer 

With the setting of Life's sun. 
But, while yet "Today' has sunshine, 
The Tomorrows' matter not; 
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Hope's brightest flowers will blossom 
While love is in the heart. 

It is but a taste of heaven, 

A touch of the angel's art. 
That bespeaks the soul's contentment, — 

The love that's in the heart. " 

With a sigh the Minister soliloquizes: 

"That sentiment is true when love is prosperous; but 
different when disappointment follows one like a Nemesis 
through Ufe. I was bom with a heritage of misfortune, 
and it seems that the Furies have ever since conspired to 
torture and pursue me." 

He does not see the piquant, laughing face of the girl 
who has tiptoed to the door, and is watching him with her 
finger-tips to her lips in expectation that he will tiun and 
be surprised by her presence. She pauses as he reads the 
poem aloud, and a look of tenderness comes into the liquid 
depths of her soft, expressive eyes. Turning the pages of 
the book, he removes a photograph that has been care- 
fully pressed between them and looks long and earnestly 
at the features, which Ruth can see from the door are 
those of a girl. Tenderly he raises the picture to his lips 
and then replacing it in the book, walks out of the door 
of the room to the annex dwelling of his landlady. 

Ruth stands in the doorway of the study, as pale as a 
ghost. One hand is placed against the wall to steady her, 
and the other clutches at her breast. She almost staggers 
into the room and half falls upon the chair by the table. 
Tears gather in her eyes and her head drops upon her arms 
on the table — a pitiful little figure of distress. Suddenly 
raising her head, she grasps the bode in her hands and 
pulls out the picture which she holds before her, T!afc 
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look of anguish on her face quickly changes to one of 
astonishment, as she exclaims, 

"My picture! Well, who would have thought it? My 
picture, cut from a newspaper and pasted on this card. 
And he was kissing it — Oh, what does that mean?" And 
Ruth blushes as rosily as if she were talking to the object 
of her thoughts. 

"He loves me. How did that happen? I wonder why 
he has never told me about it, " and Ruth gives an offended 
look at the picture as if she were blaming it for the owner's 
dereliction. 

" But what about his former love? " she asks herself aloud. 

Hearing the Minister's footsteps returning, she hastily 
closes the book and gives a little dab at her eyes with a 
dainty handkerchief to make sure there is no trace of 
tears visible. The quick tread of the Minister indicates 
that his impatience is increasing at Ruth's delay. But 
as he opens the door and enters the room, the look of 
impatience is replaced with one of gladness at sight of her; 
and he rapidly advances and catches the hand she offers, 
between both of his own. 

"I had almost lost hope of your coming. Miss Gary," 
he says. 

"Yes, I was delayed by my visit to Mrs. Smythe. She 
has promised to come here with me to your meetings and 
organize a band of helpers. " 

He politely releases the little hands that he is tempted 
to hold longer in his grasp and offers Ruth a chair, as she 
continues, 

"I have also interested other ladies, friends of mine, in 
yoiu* work, and we intend to see that yoiu* plans are carried 
through for this mission, at least. It will be our endeavor, 
afterwards, to extend the work throughout the city, sys- 
tematically.** 
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A roguish spirit prompts Ruth to banter the Minister 
a little and to obtain, surreptitiously, the reason why he 
has not spoken to her of the love that the picture indicates 
he possesses for her. 

"I see, Mr. Brewster, that you have been reading poe- 
try," she says, as she looks toward the table on which he 
has left the book. 

He quickly lays his hand upon the book for fear that 
she might try to open it, as he replies indiflFerently, 

" O yes, it is only some of my own verses. " And walking 
to the bookcases, he carefully places the volume out of 
reach. 

*'Your own poems?" exclaims Ruth. "I did not know 
that you were a poet. Your talents seem to be various. " 

"Only a few random thoughts of idle moments. Miss 
Gary." 

Ruth watches him with a curious smile. She is deter- 
mined to find out about the picture and as he turns to her 
again, she says, 

"Mr. Brewster, I dearly love poetry. Art, poetry, and 
music, are the three Graces of human existence. Without 
either of them this would be a prosaic old world. " 

"Yet, without either, we men could survive," replies 
the Minister, gazing with admiration at the coloring of 
Ruth's face. "For we have art in the beauty of our 
women, poetry in their motion, and music in their voices. " 

Ruth's eyes modestly droop before the ardent gaze of 
the Minister; and realizing the drift of sentiment, he tries 
to change it by quickly continuing, 

"Yes, Miss Gary, art, poetry, and music, are the minis- 
tering angels of the benevolent Greator, and are some of 
the evidences of His beneficence. " 

Ruth raises her eyes artfully to those of the Minister, as 
she says. 
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** I did not know before that you ever thou|^t of women 
and love, and things of that kind. You always seem to 
be above that and to have your mind on the more import- 
ant things of life. " 

"More important things of life. Miss Caiy? What 
could be of greater moment to man than Woman and her 
concomitant, Love? I am a teacher of truth and» TTic 
truth of truths is love.' The selection of a wife is one of 
the most important acts in a man's life; for there is on^ 
one bond that can make marriage a union of happiness 
and contentment. Wedlock may bind for a time, but 
only love will hold for eternity. 

'Every throb that love has cost, 
Made a heaven and was not lost.' " 

"Mr. Brewster, if you speak from experience, you aeem 
to have loved very deeply at some time in your life," 
Ruth answers, with an inquisitive smile. 

"Me?" exclaims the Minister, "No! — ^well — ^that is — 
no." 

"Then you were only theorizing about love and ncuur- 
riage. You have never loved any woman?" queries Ruth 
innocently. 

"Well — ^yes — I mean — ^no. It is this way, Miss Caoy. 
A man may not know whether he is in love or not; or, 
rather, whether he ought to be in love with the woman he 
wants to love." 

"Do you mean to say, Mr. Brewster, the reascsi you 
have so long ne^ected this important duty, as you caH it, 
is because you do not know whether you are in love or not; 
or whether you ought to be in love with the woman ytm 
want to love?" Ruth asks, humorously. 

The Minister feels that he would willingly give the 
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world to tell Ruth that he loves her as few men have ever 
loved before, and as he can never hope to love again. He 
dreads the thought that she must leave hhn and go back 
mto another world, of which he is a thing apart. It had 
been the sorest struggle of his life to give up Grace Church, 
with the privilege of being near her. The loss of personal 
advantages had brought no regrets to tempt him to for- 
sake the standards he had set up for his guidance and 
practice; but the parting from Ruth when he told her, 
"Good-bye" that last Sunday, on the steps of Grace 
Church, had almost conque9:ed him. 

Now she stands before him, the embodiment of life and 
beauty. A feeling of rebellion takes possession of him. 
Why should he not have her — ^is he not as worthy as any 
other man? She has followed him here and brought with 
her presence the joy and hope of frequent association in 
his work; he holds her respect and confidence. But, 
should she discover that he loves her, would she give up 
her plans of assistance and think further association with 
him unwise? Should he now jeopardize it all by revealing 
to her his heart's desire and destroy their present relations 
of friendship. Yet he feels that he must explain himself 
intelligently and at the same time maintain the truth. 
So he resolves to sacrifice forever his hope of winning her 
affections, by permitting her to believe that he loves an- 
other woman. 

"Miss Cary, I will be candid with you; I do love one as 
beautiful and perfect as womankind can be. It is my 
first and only love, and is of that kind which comes but 
once in a lifetime. " 

The Minister lowers his head and in a broken voice adds. 
And there is no hope to ever make this girl my wife. " 
But, Mr. Brewster," Ruth replies with a puzzled look, 



« 
« 
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**if you love her as you say, why cannot 3rou many her? 
Perhaps, with proper management you mi^t win her. " 

*' There is no probability of that, Miss Gary. She is as 
far out of my reach as the remotest stars. I may gase 
upon her as I would their distant light, and catdi some ci 
the brightness that she sheds around; but to win her for 
my own, I might as well reach out to grasp the heavens 
above me. " 

''And why, Mr. Brewster, may I ask, are your hc^ies 
so unattainable?" asks Ruth with feigned curiosity. 

''Well, to be frank, she b a girl of great wealth; and her 
family is one of the proudest of our land; they would never 
tolerate a poor suitor for her hand and, much less, a poor 
minister. The greatest catches of two continents are hers 
for the wish. Now, Miss Caiy, would it not be foolish 
and presumptuous for me to hope that she would pass by 
all the fawning gallants of her own social strata, and be 
willing to take upon herself the life of a minister's wife? 
What have I to offer her? Just myself, sacrifices of her 
accustomed pleasures, crucifixion of the flesh. " 

A sadness comes over Ruth's face as she asks, 

"Have you ever told her of your love?" 

"No, Miss Gary, that could only result in humiliation 
and estrangement. We are friends now and it is better 
to retain that friendship than to raise a barrier between 
us forever. " 

"Was that her picture I saw you kissing as I came in 
the door just now?" Ruth queries, while she keeps her 
eyes on the floor. 

The Minister gives a start and looks sharply at her. He 
wonders how she could have seen him, and how much she 



saw. 



Whose picture do you refer to? When did you see 
me?" he asks in embarrassment. 
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"Why, just now, before you left this room. I was 
standing in the door there expecting you to turn and see 
me; but it seems that you were so absorbed in the poetry 
and the picture that you did not hear me enter. I did 
not know there was so much sentiment in you, Mr. Brew- 
ster, " says Ruth, looking at him with wide-open, innocent 
eyes. 

"Well — ^yes, that was a picture of her, but a very poor 
one," replies the Minister evasively. 

"Would you mind letting me take a look at the picture, 
Mr. Brewster? I would like to see if your taste is good. 
Perhaps I might be of help in bringing about an under- 
standing between you and the one you love. " 

"Well — in fact. Miss Gary, that was not a photograph; 
it was only a cut from a paper. You see, she is a great 
beauty, and the papers have contained pictures of her, at 
times. That was one of them that I had preserved," 
stammers the Minister in confusion. 

"So you think she is a beauty, do you?" says Ruth, 
looking pleased. "But how could you love a society 
beauty, Mr. Brewster? As a usual thing, one would not 
prove suitable for a minister's wife. " 

"But, Miss Gary, she is different. There are few in the 
world like her. " 

"Oh!" answers Ruth, with a smile, "then she must be 
an extraordinary young lady, and I would so much like 
to see her picture. " 

"Well, you see," he quickly responds, "it would be 
unfair to divulge her identity. It is not her fault that I 
love her. " 

"Are you sure of that? " Ruth asks with a tone of doubt 
in her voice. "Was she not very persistent in following 
you up?" 

The Minister looks wonderingly «! B.\]^> \sf^3^ "^ 
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solve her meaning; not being able to comprehend her 
question, he replies, 

"I do not miderstand you, Miss Gary." 

"Did it ever dawn upon your imagination, Mr. Brew- 
ster, that a rich girl is only a girl after all; and that there 
are other attributes in a man she might admire more than 
prattle-headed youth with no recommendation but in- 
herited wealth? You have many qualities a woman 
might admire. Many of our richest men have not even 
the brains to know how to give their chance-gained money 
away. They spend it in further endowing rich colleges 
and building libraries as monuments to their memory, 
while increasing the army of widows and orphans who 
sink in want and crime for a pittance to live on; and they 
call that philanthropy!" 

"Oh, she is a good friend of mine. Miss Gary, and I 
would not lose her friendship for the wealth of the Incas. 
She has, at times, been nice to me, as she is to every one. 
I suppose she has felt a kindness for me in my misf ortimes ; 
and of course I could not ask for or expect more. " 

"What a heathen creature she is," repUes Ruth, indig- 
nantly. "The ingrate! to leave you to suflFer as the result 
of her own imprudence. " 

"It was not her fault that misf ortimes came upon me. 
They were of my own choosing," the Minister protests. 

"You poor, stupid man," repUes Ruth, with a happy 
laugh. "You don't know that it was through this girl 
you love my Uncle's ire was first kindled against you. " 

"Whom do you mean. Miss Gary?" exclaims the Minis- 
ter in surprise. 

"Why I mean myself, Norman Brewster! I mean, 
that picture you have hidden away there is a picture of 
me. A poor likeness cut from a newspaper, when you 
might have had a good one. " 
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The color mantles the Minister's face as he realizes that 
he is caught, that Ruth has discovered his secret and 
there is no retreat for him. The honest love that wells 
within his heart fills his voice with passion and his eyes 
with fire as he takes a step toward her and looks down 
into the face that he loves with all the strength of his 
ardent manhood. There is a ring of defiance to his words, 
as he says, 

"Yes, Miss Gary, it is your picture! It is you whom I 
love. But it is a love that no one need be ashamed of. 
It is honest and true. I would give my life if you were as 
poor as I am and I could come to you on an equal footing, 
and tell you of that love, and ask you to be my wife. Do 
not let this occurrence drive you from me and the work 
you have commenced here. BeUeve me, I would not have 
told you of it, and shall not let it bother you again or 
interfere in our pleasant association. This love was not 
of my making; it was bom of a higher source, which has 
made me powerless to resist. I reaUze that we can never 
be anything to each other but friends. We are separated 
by that line which in America means everything — ^poverty 
and wealth. " 

There is a tone of despair in his voice that touches 
Ruth's heart. The knowledge that all the love of this 
brilliant man is hers, alone, fills her with an inexpressible 
happiness. 

"And why should your poverty prevent a girl with 
riches from loving and marrying you, Mr. Brewster? 
Often, poverty indicates that one has paid more attention 
to higher things in life than money-making. If a man is a 
gentleman of proper quaUties to make a woman happy, it 
is much more than can be said of many of those whom our 
rich girls marry. I cannot see why your declaration of 
love should interfere in our association. It wa& V3£^\3c^ 
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thing that was needed to increase the hannony between 
us." 

Norman hardly believes his ears, or knows how to in- 
terpret Ruth's meaning. He takes a step closer to her, 
and exclaims, 

'Do you mean — " 

Yes! That if you ask me, I will marry you," lepKes 
Ruth. 

"Ruth!" cries Norman, as he clasps her hand in his 
and draws her close to him. 

She raises her eyes, those beautiful windows of her 
soul, and he reads within their depths the great love and 
trust she bears him. 

"Norman," she says, as she lays her cheek confidingly 
against his broad shoulder, " ' Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God, my God!' " 



« 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE FIRST KISS 



"0 Love^ Ofirel Once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole sovl through 
My IvpSy as sunlight drinketh dew. " 

Ruth and Norman have been chatting for the last half- 
hour, happy as children. There is no clerical dignity in 
Norman's converse or formality in Ruth's chatter. The 
barriers of reserve have been broken down, and they are 
"Ruth" and "Norman" to each other, forgetful of all else 
but the consciousness that they are lovers now. Doctrines 
and dogmas, troubles and ambitions, are trifles and for- 
gotten in the all-absorbing question that is of interest to 
them at this moment. The personal pronouns "I" and 
"Thou;" and the conjugation of the verb "amo" consti- 
tute all of life for them at the present time. 

"And to think," Norman is saying, "if it had not been 
for my giving up Grace Church and coming down here, I 
would never have been the happy man I am today. " 

"And to think, " replies Ruth, "that if you had been as 
other men, and had not towered as a mountain peak above 
your temptations, there would never have been any evolu- 
tion for me. I would, perhaps, today be a Princess; or 
just as bad, have been leading the same purposeless exis- 
tence as the other girls I know. " 

"O, well," says Norman, 
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** X'nborn Tomorrows and dead Yesterdays, 
Vihy fret about them if Today be sweet?' " 

A troubled look comes into Ruth's eyes, and she says, 

**Yet, Norman, there is one thing that saddens even 
the joy of today. " 

'*\Miat is it« Ruth? Perhafis, there is balm in Gilead, 
even for that." 

"It is the thought of my cousin, Dick; poor b<>y. He 
loves me, too, Norman. Whatever may be Dick's faults, 
I belie\'e his love for me Ls a sincere one. There is a good 
side to Dick's nature." 

"Poor Dick," replies Norman, with sympathy. "I 
love him as a brother. But I must acknowledge my self- 
ishness — now that I have you I cannot give you up even 
to him." 

A step in the front of the building interrupts their con- 
versation ; and walking to the door, Norman sees a young 
man entering the chapel, who accosts him genially with 
the query, 

" Is this Mr. Brewster? I am Guy Mobly, candidate for 
mayor in opposition to the Honorable Joseph Marsden." 

**Have a seat, Mr. Mobly. The benches are not so 
very comfortable, but we have not progressed su£Sciently 
to put in cushions, " says Norman, courteously. 

"Mr. Brewster, no doubt you have heard of my advo- 
cacy of certain poHcies of government that should appeal 
to the honest and patriotic citizens of our city, and espe- 
cially so to the clergy. It is my endeavor to put the true 
conditions of our city's affairs before the citizens who have 
its interest at heart. I understand that your influence with 
the people down here is very large; and being in touch with 
them, you can exercise a great good for the honest admin- 
istration of public affairs. For many years, as no doubt 
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you know, our city has been imder *a one-man rule,' backed 
in his autocractic position by a gang of financial pirates, 
grafters and political freebooters. The general business 
and reform element have honored me by making me their 
candidate, to contest the strength of the powers that be. 
I recognize the titanic struggle that I am engaged in, and 
that I have only a ghost of a chance to succeed. My 
friends have really no hope of my success and made me 
their candidate, mainly, as a kind of personal endorsement; 
but my defeat would mean the continuation of the present 
deplorable conditions. The Machine Ring have not only 
the advantage of possession of office, but also, the control 
of the people's money to use against the people, and the 
systematic assistance of state and national influences 
maintained by Special Interests. In opposition to this 
organization, I have only the hopes of the support of such 
patriotic and honest voters as may take an interest in this 
fight against the present maladministration. It is to this 
unorganized, apathetic, and discouraged force that I have 
made my appeal, and that I am now trying to rally for the 
salvation of the public welfare. I have come here to ask 
you to use your influence for this purpose, as you are 
known as a man of power, and a champion of the weaker 
side." 

Guy Mobly is a young man, but his devotion to the 
principles he advocates and the enthusiasm he shows 
convinces Norman that, if success is possible, he is deserv- 
ing of it. Still, he is but a tyro in politics, and has arrayed 
against him the shrewdest and most unscrupulous men 
in the state, who would hesitate at nothing to accomplish 
their designs. 

"Mr. Mobly, you have my best wishes and vote in your 
race; but, I am sorry to say, I have very little money to 
give to the campaign. What I have, you are welccwofc \a* 
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Aa I am a minister of the Gospel and not a politician^ 
there is veiy little that I can do to assist you, except in 
moral support, which does not go very far toward putting 
a man into pubUc office. You know how people r^^ard a 
clergyman who is too active in political matters. They 
cry at once that he is trying to connect, 'Church and 
State;' and neglecting his duty as a servant of God. " 

'*Mr. Brewster, that has been the excuse of most of the 
clergymen I have talked with on this subject. They all 
seem to want the other man to take the brunt of the fight. 
They hold up the cloth as a shield of exemption from civic 
duty. I received a very cold reception from your successor 
at Grace Church. He told me that he could not think of 
opposing the city administration; that the mayor is a 
member of his church, as are many of the mayor's strong- 
est supporters. This seemed of more importance to him 
than his duty. I had depended on the support of the 
churches and preachers as a unit, upon the moral issue. 
Most of the great public-service corporations seem to 
stand in mutual support of Joe Marsden, and have 
threatened their employees with a 'shut down' or reduc- 
tion of wages if he is not elected. Many of the workmen 
would like to vote for me, but they are afraid to do so. 
They must either vote as 'The System' tells them or sub- 
ject themselves to impoverishment. The chief forces 
that seem to influence these Special Interests into mutual 
support are the Street Railway Company, the Electric and 
Gas Company and the Water Company, headed by Banker 
Harwood. These interests control all the pubUc service 
corporations of this city. It is whispered that the elec- 
tion of Joe Marsden will result in the granting of new 
powers and privileges to this powerful combination, which 
would increase the burdens of the people. With this dan- 
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ger threatening them, the pubUc is sleeping on its rights, 
and is in that torpor which precedes destruction. " 

"Well, how can I do you any good?" replies Norman. 
"It would only drive voters from you, if they thought I 
was working for your election. The main things that 
govern the average voter nowadays are prejudice and 
custom; and the leader who humors them most is the 
popular idol of the day. One who thinks and acts ahead 
of his time is seldom appreciated until after his death. " 

"I realize that, Mr. Brewster. It is the rule, now, 
that when a man has made a failure of everything else he 
goes into poUtics; and if he has the corrupt interest be- 
hind him he usually gets into office. A keg of beer means 
more in poUtics today than all the precepts of bygcme 
statesmen. The cry of the plimderer ^confiscation,' and 
other popular slogans of his guild simply means, 'Sleep 
while we rob you;' and it has a very soporific eflfect on 
many honest voters. Patriotism yields to commercialism, 
and uppermost in the American mind is the dollar-mark, 
not the Stars and Stripes. Therefore, in running for this 
office, I want to guard against being in the position of 
having my throat cut on one side by my friends, and on 
the other by my enemies. I want you honest men to 
come out m active support of the principles you endorse. " 

After further discussion and encouragement from the 
Minister, the young man arises from his seat, and shaking 
Norman's hand, walks out of the Mission, while Norman 
returns to Ruth. 

The progression of the conversation between the gentle- 
men has interested Ruth, and it is an indignant Uttle 
woman Norman meets, as he re-enters the study. 

"Well, Norman Brewster, has my promise to many 
you made you lose your nerve?" 

"JHiy so, Ruth?" he repEes with astonishment. 
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'* I overheard your objections to Mr. Mobly's entreaties 
for your assistance, and I know eveiy word he has told 
you to be true. I once heard Uncle say that this election 
means a fortune to his business associates; and he is de- 
pending on Alderman Gallagher and Mr. Marsden to put 
his schemes through, should they succeed in this election. 
It was through their influence that Mike Crogan was 
given Mr. Russell\s position, as Alderman Gallagher has 
Uncle under his thumb. They hope to eflFect the consoli- 
dation of the Street-car Company, the Electric and Gas 
Company, and the Water Company. Their object is to 
procure a franchise for a long period of time, and to elim- 
inate all competition. '* 

"Well, Ruth, how can I assist Mr. Mobly? I am a 
preacher, not a politician. " 

You are an American citizen also," replies Ruth. 
Have men of God no voice in the rule and management 
of the government of their fathers? That is the desire 
of those most interested in continuing present conditions. 
Were not your forefathers and mine laying the foundation 
of our government and making its imperishable history, 
while the forefathers of most of those who now control its 
destiny were — ? Well, perhaps, they do not know who 
their forefathers were. As guardians, for the coming 
generations, of this patrimony, we must adhere to the 
plans and specifications of the founders and not deviate 
therefrom with the passing ideas of disgruntled intruders 
who share the blessings of our inheritance through our 
tolerance and suflFerance." 

"But, Ruth, do you remember that we should, 'Give 
unto Caesar the things which be Caesar's and to God the 
things which be God's?' PoUtics is not my line. My 
life-work is preaching the gospel. I shall, however, cast 
my vote and use my influence for Mr. Mobly. " 
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"Norman, where can you serve God better than in 
serving your country? The Caesars are dead, and it 
devolves upon us to prevent their reincarnation. Our- 
native land is the land, of Canaan, the 'promised land,' 
whose sacred soil a despot's foot has never yet polluted; 
and let us guard well that it never will. A man who is 
not ready to serve his country is worse than Satan; for 
even he serves his country well. It has been only a few 
days since you were bewailing these conditions and the 
dangers that threaten us. I have been giving these 
questions serious consideration since then, for I love the 
land of my fathers.*' 

Norman looks at the woman he loves with a feeling 
akin to adoration. He watches the Ught playing in her 
eyes and the flush of excitement in her cheeks. He sees 
her interest, but regards her enthusiasm as that of a child 
with a new toy, and thinks it is but a passing fancy which 
he should humor for her pleasure. He admires the spirit 
she exhibits, but wonders why she, of all women, would 
wish to be a factor in the world's movements, or an icono- 
clast to destroy conditions that have been so munificent to 
her. He doubts if she fully appreciates the consequences 
a change in the existing status would bring her. Wishing 
to reveal the magnitude of the question, before which the 
greatest minds and the best and bravest eflForts of men 
have fallen impotent and unavailing, he asks, — 

"Well, Ruth, what can you do? What can I do?" 

Ruth looks puzzled for a moment, but rising to the 
emergency, she repUes, 

"Do what we can! That is all we can be expected to do. 
All the newspapers are not corrupted nor subsidized; and 
I will not beheve, yet, that the majority of Americans can 
be bought and sold any more than I will beheve that they 
have all lost their patriotism. The time may cjcycas. ^\sfcw 
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this will be the case, if present conditions continue. 
Astray in the wilderness of modem progression, forgetful 
*of the pristine ideals of our fathers, they are worshipping 
the Golden Calf; all they need is a Moses to recall them. 
We have the greatest, grandest government of earth, 
save for the occasional gougings of a wanton hand. Let 
a trumpeter come, whose bugle blasts will draw the 
people out of their hibernation, and they will be like the 
followers of Roderick Dhu, springing into life from every 
nook and comer of their native heath.** 

Norman cannot repress a smile at the animation of 
Ruth, whose theories he tries to treat seriously, regarding 
them as plausible preachments, but unfeasible practices. 

" I am sony , Ruth, that you and I haven't the making 
of our laws, and the authority to enforce them. " 

Leaning forward he tenderly clasps Ruth's hands in his 
own strong ones as he looks into her eyes and says lau^- 
mgly— 

" My bump of humbuggery has not su£Sciently devdoped 
for me to become a politician." 

"You may laugh at me, Norman,** says Ruth, whofl« 
seriousness cannot be brushed aside with jocularity, "but 
the joke of today is the fact of tomorrow. I am only a 
woman, deprived of the privileges of a man; but I have 
money and influence, which may be potent factors for 
good, and I am going to assist Mr. Mobly. There is one 
great voice that is yet unsileaced, and that, either for 
purchase or principle, may be sounded in the cause of 
Right, — ^the voice of the Press. The glorious privilege of 
free-speech has not yet been trampled underfoot. I will 
send a rallying cry that shall be heard in every comer of 
this great city. My appeal shall be to fathers and brothers 
and husbands; this fight will be between the home guard 
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and the home despoilers; and we shall see who will con- 
quer. *' 

Things begin to look a little serious to Norman, as 
Ruth's interest increases; and, while the realization of her 
dreams would be most satisfying to him, yet they appear 
chimerical and Utopian to one accustomed to the practical 
side of life. He is willing to make any sacrifice for the 
attainment of the conditions they both wish for; yet, he 
has not become convinced that he should, as he fears, 
endanger his influence as a minister of the Grospel by enter- 
ing pubUcly into the poUtical arena. 

"But, Ruth," queries Norman, with concern, "do you 
realize that you will get your name mixed up in public 
affairs and oppose your Uncle? You know there is always 
a kind of odium attached to publicity. It seems ordained, 
by nature and custom, that men should solve the problems 
of government and finance; but you are only a young 
girl." 

"I know, Norman, that poUtical gymnastics are not 
very elevating exercises. But, politics is like a mustard- 
plaster; a painful necessity, at times, which individuals, 
as members of the national anatomy must endure. The 
objections you advance are just the reasons why I want 
to be known in this campaign. My social standing is 
above par; the world knows a lady from a counterfeit 
and she invariably conmGiands respect and attention. The 
influence I can exert is sufficient to start a poUtical fad 
amongst my friends and to interest them in these matters. 
Being a member of the family that backs the dominant 
party, my opposition wiU awaken interest and assistance 
from those opposed. I have schemes in reserve that will 
surprise some of them. And why, just because I am a 
woman, should I not love and serve my country? All 
that concerns home, whether it be aiouxid o\xx Yl^^s^tN^- 
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stones or the hustings, is as vital to woman's interest as 
to man's. Man is her delegate; she gives him her con- 
fidence and the right to protect her, believing that he will 
guard the sacredness of her trust. When he fails to do 
this, she should have the inherent right of self-protection. 
I see the papers claim that five thousand children go to 
bed supperless every night in this city, and ten thousand 
more, insufficiently fed; and yet, this is only one city in a 
vast country. Does that not indicate there is something 
radically wrong in man's government? And shall these 
things continue? When man persistently pennits condi- 
tions that create poverty, vice and suffering, shall women 
submit to them? There are realities in man's government 
that we women cannot understand. A multimillionaire 
recently tried for a penal offense declared that it cost him 
five million dollars to avoid conviction. If he was inno- 
cent why should it have cost anything for innocence to 
escape persecution by the law? And if he was guilty, why 
should money have set him free, while the poorer thief 
is punished? Man has made a failure out of government 
since the day he proved recreant to his trust in Eden, and 
tried to put the blame on woman. But whom did the 
Lord blame?" 

"But, Ruth, you must not forget that you will soon be 
a minister's wife, and we have our mission work. If we 
go into this political campaign, with its excitement and 
distractions, it may divert our attention from our other 
plans. Usually, a political campaign is a mud-slinging 
contest, which is not a very pleasant pastime for ladies 
or gentlemen. " 

A look of regret flits across Ruth's face. 

"Norman," she replies, "I first learned to love you 
because of your fearless opposition to wrong wherever you 
found it, and your championship of right regardless of the 
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consequences it entailed. You aroused in me a feeling 
that must have been akin to that which made martyrs 
suffer and sacrifice. Your imyielding opposition to temp- 
tations appealed to my ideals and kindled my admiration ; 
but my reason can conceive of no method by which we 
can fall short of that standard, yet pretend we measure 
up to it. The condition of our coimtry and laws today is 
the fault of our best people; they are too exclusive to assist 
in its betterment, and an apathy of interest results from 
their fastidious indolence. Norman, I am going into 
politics as an experiment, and you will find that local 
conditions will be benefited by my doing so." 

"Ruth, are you going to give up our plans for the greater 
work we can do here?" 

"Do not worry about that, Norman. My interest in 
secular matters shall not interfere with our religious duties. 
In fact, the two should go hand in hand. " 

"Think well, Ruth, before you engage in an undertak- 
ing which might bring you regret. It is not from selfish 
reasons that I am anxious about your interest in these 
matters. I am thinking of your personal happiness and 
your antagonism to your Uncle. Not but what your 
theories are good in principle, and would possibly be prac- 
ticable, if attempted as the imanimous movement of your 
sex; but most women's minds are as imsteady as the shade 
of a shaking reed that bends with every breeze. Can 
you depend upon their endorsement and assistance?" 

"Norman, was there ever any great principle that did 
not first have its opposition, and survived only upon the 
persistency of its own necessity? But, *Truth crushed to 
earth, will rise again,' and Hke the Phoenix of Mythology, 
will assert itself with the eternal ages. Theories will re- 
main theories, imless put into practice. But, with prac- 
tice comes evolution; and its ultimate success, as voiced 
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bv the philoisophy of GamAlieL depends iqion its verity 
and fitness.** 

**You have my best wishes* Ruth« and can rest assured 
of my support; but, I am afraid that you will meet with 
disappointments little dreamed of now. It is a Herculean 
task that you are undertaking, whidi would intimidate 
<xie with less ideality. Brave men are cowoed by this 
Gordian puzzle, the solution of whidi you have assumed." 

** It is you. Norman, who is responsible for my hobbies, 
as you perhaps think them; so. do not discourage them. 
I believe that perfection in civil government and purity 
of human purposes are possible and attainable for man- 
kind this side of the Millennium. Such is the gradual 
destiny of the human race, is my con\'icti<m; and, if such 
direction be pre-ordained, woman will not be a small fac- 
tor in its accomplishment. Now, I must be going, Norman ; 
but I have enjoyed our afternoon together. I always feel 
stronger and nobler throu^ your influence. You arouse 
the better side of my nature. " 

Norman takes Ruth's soft tapering hands into his 
strong ones, and raises them to his lips, as his eyes feast 
upon the beauty of her face and form. 

"Dear heart," he says, "is there but one side to your 
nature, and that the better side.' To me, you are the 
incarnation of all that's pure in mortal; patterned after 
that model designed by the great Architect, for the perfect 



woman. " 



«i 



O, Norman," laughs Ruth. "If you mean Mother 
Eve, I don't take that as a compliment. I never did ad- 
mire the pictures I have seen of her. I hope you will 
think my photograph better-looking." 

"The modem Eve is the perfect evolution of the primi- 
tive Eve," replies Norman, with a smile, "but when may 
I expect to receive that photograph? The time will seem. 
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to me, long and lonely, imtil I see you again; and if I had 
that bit of paste-board to turn my eyes upon in your 
absence, it would afford respite from many hours of im- 
patience. " 

"You shall have it tomorrow afternoon. Uncle will 
not permit you to visit me; so I shall come here. This 
Mission is a sacred place to us, hallowed by the memories 
of today that shall live in our hearts forever," repKes 
Ruth with a tender light in her eyes. 

Turning toward the door to leave, Ruth tries to with- 
draw her hand from Norman's grasp; but, feeling a re- 
straining pressure that gently holds her back, she turns 
her eyes to his and reads in them the meaning of his 
action. The teasing smile on Norman's Ups and his air 
of authority need no further explanation. 

"A crimson blush her beauteous face o'erspreads. 
Varying her cheeks by turns with white and red; 
The driving colors, never at a stay. 
Rim here and there, and flush and fade away. " 

"Very well, Norman," Ruth says with evident embar- 
rassment, "just one, only one!" And, as she raises her 
full ripe lips Norman takes one, — ^but the prolongation of 
that "one" was equal to the sum total of six. 

Quickly drawing her hand from his grasp, Ruth steps 
toward the door, as if she is half afraid that she has done 
something wrong, followed by Norman, laughing at her 
confusion. 

He accompanies her to the carriage and assists her in 
with the grace of a courtier. Ruth keeps her face half- 
averted as if afraid to let him look at her again; and, as 
Gabe touches the horses to drive away, Norman whispers, 

"Come early, Ruth, and don't forget \k<& -^oX^^^isJ^r 



CHAPTER XVII 



WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 



The determination of his fiancee to carry her theories into 
practice and to participate personally in their accomplish- 
ment worries Norman. He does not relish the idea of her 
taking a public part in political matters. He would have 
preferred for her to confine her efforts to the Mission and 
Christian work. But he cannot deny that he feels an 
admiration for her sincerity and utter unselfishness. He 
fully appreciates her earnestness and there is no denying 
the force of her arguments. He feels somewhat ashamed 
of his own reluctance to come in contact with the muck- 
raking and corruption of the politicians, even to thwart 
their designs, which he believes to be the duty of every 
good citizen. If Ruth were a masculine woman with the 
disposition of an Amazon, her ambitions would appear 
more feasible to him; but he dreads the thought that this 
dainty, sensitive little woman who has never felt the rude 
touch of the world and knows nothing of its ways outside 
of the refined surroundings of her own life, might be 
brought in contact with the depravity of American politics. 
He fears the result of her disappointment when she finds 
that theory does not always work well in practice. 

He knows that in her heart Ruth has only love for her 
fellow creatures and is without cognizance of their guile; 
which he fears will make her a puppet of their schemes; 
and he dreads her sorrow on awakening to find her plans 
failures and her idols clay. 

m 
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Norman has spent a sleepless night; one part in the joy 
of the knowledge of Ruth's love and her promise to be his 
wife; and the other in serious consideration of her projects. 

Today he had gone to see Mrs. Russell, to discuss with 
her Ruth's poUtical ambitions; but he found that she, 
instead of condemning had approved of them, and was, 
even, willing to assist in their efiFectuation. He had then 
returned and had taken his landlady, Mrs. Rogers, into 
his confidence only to find that she, too, was an ardent 
believer of the need of women in politics for its februation. 
So he had about come to the conclusion that women, in 
general, were dissatisfied with man's stewardship of their 
political rights. 

Mrs. Rogers had not only commended Ruth's independ- 
ence, but deplored the fact that more women of influence 
and wealth were not taking the same stand. 

"Why!" she said to Norman, "I have been Uving down 
here in this factory district for years, and I have 
watched these poor men take their earnings, each week, 
to the dives and saloons which, like vultures, surround 
every place in this city where men labor, while their wives 
and children go himgry. These influences cater to every 
evil propensity men have, to extract from them the hard 
earnings that should go to their famiUes. Many of these 
dens of infamy are owned by poUtical bosses, who thrive 
on the conditions they encourage. These bosses are kept 
in their places by the support and backing of the system — 
whose tools they are. 

"One large manufacturing concern of more humanity 
than the others, adopted a plan to send the wages of their 
married employees to their famiUes. But the political 
machine so persecuted the corporation, and the labor 
agitator made such a fuss about depriving the men of 
their liberties, that they had to return to the old practice 
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for self-preservation. If more women took interest in 
public affairs, would these conditions prevail? We would 
soon drive beyond the limits of civilization those things we 
would condemn, even m barbarians." 

Norman had derived very little comfort from this, for 
he knew, all too well, the forceful truths which these re- 
marks contained; and they voiced his sentiments exactly. 
But he preferred for some other than Ruth to take the 
initiative. He had about made up his mind to tell Ruth 
that if she would not enter pubUcly into these affairs, he 
would do so for her, and would carry out her ideas and 
work for the success of Guy Mobly. Therefore she finds 
him anxiously awaiting her on her return. But Norman 
notices that she does not greet him with the same fearless- 
ness as on her former visits. 

"Well, Ruth," he asks, as he meets her and leaves the 
print of a kiss on her round plump wrists. "Why do you 
appear so timid today? You are blushing like a rose. 
Are you afraid that I will repeat the operation of yester- 
day in dissecting another kiss from those lips so richly 
endowed with them?" 

Ruth raises her eyes timidly, to look at Norman as she 
replies, 

"Norman, you are such an impetuous fellow. And, 
really, I don't approve of kissing, — ^before marriage. You 
are the first man I ever kissed, outside of my family. " 

"And then, sweetheart, you call me impetuous for 
getting all out of that first one I could? If I should obey 
the impulse of my heart, nothing would suffice me but 
the poet's portion, who says, 

*Give me a kiss, and to that kiss a score; 
Then to that twenty add an hundred more; 
A thousand to that hundred; so kiss on. 
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To make that thousand up a miUion. 
Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let's kiss afresh, as when we first begun. 



9 99 



"Oh, you bold, bad man," laughs Ruth, "who would 
think a preacher could make love like you?" 

"There is nothing I have found that is more pleasant," 
Norman replies, laughingly. "I have tried my hand at 
almost everything; but I have never been tempted to re- 
peat any former exploit as I have this last stunt of mine. " 

"Oh, stop your nonsense, Norman, for I have the most 
delightful news to tell you. This is something important, 
you know, " Ruth says, looking roguishly from the comer 
of her eyes at her lover. 

"What is it, Ruth? Must we leave the pleasures of 
Eden to return to the commonplace things of earth agam? " 

"No, not exactly, Norman; but it is to make, if pos- 
sible, an Eden for us all in the land our fathers loved. 
It is this. When I left you yesterday, I made a tour of 
the oflSces of the daily papers; and, while some of them 
did not seem to take me seriously, I contracted for space 
with each of them. They knew my responsibility and con- 
sequently could not refuse to sell it to me. They looked 
upon my opposition to my Uncle, and the participation 
of women in politics, as a feminine fad fraught with no 
danger to their interests. I found one or two of the papers 
who did not appear to support the Ring; my proposition 
seemed to appeal to them, and they agreed to do all they 
could for Mr. Mobly. The others cannot refuse to pub- 
lish truths in my purchased colmnns, so long as we avoid 
the Ubel laws; and it would be extremely difficult to libel 
our politicians. The special reporter I employed knows 
how to put on the heavy head-lines and air official rotten- 
ness to a patriot's taste. I then called up the most in- 
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flueiitial ladies of my acquaintance and discussed politics 
a la mode, I spoke of the work that is being done by the 
leading society women of the world to amelioriate the 
condition of humanity, and of our duty to our own city. 
I emphasized the fact that I wanted the assistance of the 
most influential society ladies in this movement; and, 
Norman, you have no idea the magic m that one word, 
'society' for some women. The opportunity for notoriety 
in the newspapers changed their indifference, at once, 
into enthusiasm. I invited Mrs. Smythe to become 
president of the Women's Progressive League; and Mrs. 
Liebschwein said, "Veil, I guess dot's all right if you are 
in it, yet, and I vill help vat I can. But I haf alvays leaf 
dose tings to mein auldt mam, already.' I then called 
up Mr. Mobly and told him of the interest the ladies were 
taking in the campaign, and he seemed to think I could do 
a great deal of good for him. Do you know, Norman, I 
believe I hold a card up my sleeve that is going to win. 
Exposure is the best disinfectant of official rottenness, and 
I believe, if I can get a copy of those papers that Mr. Sin- 
clair holds at the bank, showing Uncle's connection with 
the Ring, it will cause a revidsion of feeling on the part of 
the masses, put new life into the honest voters, and sweep 
the city like a tidal wave. " 

Norman has been listening to Ruth's rapid talk and as 
she progresses, a serious look comes over his face. He 
reflects; and when she finishes, he looks up at her and 
slowly says, 

"Ruth, you must not fight the devil with his own weap- 
ons. Do you wish to disclose to the world your Uncle's 
coimection with the Ring by taking his own papers to 
prove it?" 

A resentful look comes into Ruth's eyes as she replies 
in an offended tone. 
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"Norman Brewster, doing good for your fellow men 
was never a weapon of the devil. If the devil ever used 
such a weapon, he was simply using the Christian's weapon 
for his own purpose. If we knew how to use the Chris- 
tian's weapons as well as the devil does, it would not be 
necessary to use the devil's weapons. If Uncle does not 
wish to be known by the company he keeps, he should 
change his company. Everybody believes he is supporting 
this gang of grafters, and proof of his purpose in doing so 
would only be confirmation of what they already suspect. 
Shall we throw a mantle of inununity around the con- 
spirators, simply to shield an accessory?" 

''But, Ruth, we may find an efiFective way to obtain 
success, without exposing the family of the girl I love. " 

"How, Norman? You can't choke a chronic politician 
from his feed by stujB^g him on taffy. You must use 
more coercive measures. If women enter politics, they 
will change public office from a sinecure for grafters, into 
a sacred trust for the conservation of the people's rights 
and the direction of higher living. There will be a cleaning 
of the Augean stables. " 

"Ruth, do you know, this fellow Gallagher you would 
be opposing is one of the grandest villains outside of jail? 
He is a man whose conscience needs no excuse to conunit 
a crime; he would lie for the sake of opposing truth; steal 
to deprive the poor of sustenance and kill for the natural 
love of inflicting pain. " 

"I know that, Norman; but you can depend on it, my 
skirts will never come in contact with his dirt. We mem- 
bers of the Woman's League will work in a different way. 
I do not expect to do much with men of the ilk of Alder- 
man Gallagher's supporters, for, 
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The like of a breed. 
Will eat the same feed. 

Still, organization on our part will effect wonders. By 
the way, Norman, do you know that you have never in- 
troduced me to Mrs. Rogers? Perhaps we can use her 
in this movement by letting her work among the wives 
of the factory employees. " 

''Pardon me, Ruth, I had forgotten that. I shall do so 
at once. You will find her an estimable woman, far above 
her surroundings. *' Leaving Ruth in the study, Norman 
walks into the adjoining dwelling in search of his land- 
lady. 

Ruth goes to where Norman had placed the book of 
poems the day before, and taking it down begins to turn 
its pages. 

"The dear fellow has not a bit of conceit in him or he 
would have told me before that he was an author, and at 
least, have permitted me to read his poems," she says 
aloud. "Let's see what there is in it. Why, here is a 
poem he has dedicated to his mother, entitled, 'The Song 
My Mother Sung.' The man a woman can trust is one 
who loves his mother. I will see if it is as good as his 
others. " 

Ruth is an excellent reader and her fine elocutionary 
power brings out the sentiment of the poem, as she reads — 

"I oft have heard melodious sounds 
From the lips of beauty flow; 
Now, gay and glad; now, wild and sad; 
Now, melting soft and low; 
While fingers fair the harp-strings swept 
And gentlest nimibers flung; 
But I've never heard a strain so sweet 
As the song my mother sung. 
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"At ev'en's hour, in summer time, 

When the cooling shadows fell, 
I oft have heard the lone night-bird 

Sing forth in the distant dell. 
I used to sit beside her knee — 

I was happy then and young — 
And weeping list to that sweet strain — 

To the song my mother sung. 

"And faintly beamed the fair mild stars 

From Elysian fields overhead; 
While saintly white, the pale moonlight 

Crept 'round with a spuit's tread. 
Perfumes strange were scattered there 

On the wings of zephyrs flung. 
While twilight seemed to listen, hush'd 

To the song my mother sung. " 

Tears glisten in the eyes of Ruth as she finishes reading 
the poem and a thoughtful expression comes over her face — 

"Ah! how those words strike a responsive cord in my 
heart, and bring back the long ago, " she says sadly — "He 
loved his mother as I did mine. " 

Turning the leaves of the book absently, she murmurs, 
"Here is a catchy title, *A Heart's Lament.' Something 
about love. That is a subject which is always of interest 
to a girl." Again Ruth brings her talent into effect as 
she reads. 



« 



She lov'd me, yet refus'd to give 
One token when about to part; 

But let me go away to grieve 
In secret loneliness of heart. 

The shock was great; the world knew not. 
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The pangs of wounded pride I bore. 
And wild associates fancied not 

That I was other than before. 
But had they heard the deep-drawn sigh 

Which burst from my o'er-burden'd heart; 
And in my dull, lack-luster eye. 

Beheld the scalding tear-drops start — 
They would not smile, but deign extend 

A secret solace then to me; 
And strive my sorrow to unbend. 

With kindliness and sympathy. 

But why did she, that bud of Joy 

That himg upon my tree of Hope, 
With ev'ry beauty to decoy 

And grace to give that beauty scope- 
Decline for aye the profiFer'd band 

Old Hymen had already wove, 
With his own tender, trysting hand, 

Into the silken ties of Love? 
It was not that her heart was steel, 

Nor void of passion's quick'ning glow; 
Nor did she lack the pow'r to feel. 

Or warmth to melt her bosom-snow. 
But 'twas because my worldly store 

Was like the widow's mite — ^but small — 
And she would not consent to pour 

Fresh wormwood in my cup of gall. " 

A look of dissent crosses Ruth's face and she says, "He 
wrote this before he knew I loved him. I cannot imagine 
how people who love each other can let riches or poverty 
enter into the question. " 
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Suddenly, a clutch on her arm, that nearly tears through 
her flesh, terrifies her, as a hoarse voice hisses in her ear, 

"So I have discovered your little secret! The dream of 
love you spoke of! And you had to come down in the 
filth of the gutters to find it, eh? It was for this you 
spumed me and all I offered you!" 

The pain that the grip upon her sensitive flesh inflicts 
causes Ruth to cringe in agony; and, in abject fright, she 
tiuns to find that her assailant is Dick. 

His face is ashen and the look of desperation on it al- 
most paralyzes her, as he exclaims, 

"So he is my rival, is he? This man who associates 
with the slums. This pauper who seeks to better his 
condition by a marriage above him, or to pull you down 
to his level. And you, the woman I considered an angel, 
above all that earth held dear, now a visitor to the rendez- 
vous of thieves and criminals, the resort of beggars ! Your 
dream is but a pipe-dream, hke the illusions of the opium 
fiends who infest the joints and dens of this street, and 
will have as rude an awakening. " 

Ruth can hardly articulate the words that come to her 
lips, as she pleads, 

"O, Dick, please don't. I will explain. " 

The look on Dick's face is like that of a madman, as he 
cries, 

"There is no explanation. I know it all. I was pass- 
ing on the car and saw your victoria in front. I got off 
and asked Gabe about you, and he told me you were here 
with this — ^this — ^this hypocrite! I took the horsewhip 
and threatened to lash the life out of the black rascal if he 
did not tell me all. He did so; of your repeated visits 
here — of your clandestine meetings — of these Joan and 
Darby seances. You, a member of the proud Harwood 
family, the envy of your associates, to degrade ^ossssfij^ 
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to the companionship of infamy and depravily. We'll 
put you in the asylum! We'll put you in the home for 
moral perverts!" 

There is a hurried step behind them and, before Dick 
can turn his head, he is thrown half-way across the room, 
as if he were a child; and the magnificent figure of Norman 
stands between him and Ruth. The anger that flames in 
Norman's face Ls terrible. His eyes flash and his breath 
comes in short gasps. He takes a quick step toward Dick, 
as if he would throw him from the room; but a scream 
from Ruth stops him, as she rushes between and throws 
her arms around him in her attempt to prevent fiurther 
violence. 

"Oh, Norman!" she cries, "Don't! For my sake, 
don't!" 

The men, once friends, now glare at each other as en- 
raged beasts in an arena. Dick is no coward; but as he 
looks at the man before him, he realizes he is out-matched 
and that he has met his superior in every way; not the 
sloping, narrow shoulders and effeminate figure, as he once 
pictured a typical clergyman; but a man of courage and 
mettle, not out-classed by anyone. 

Norman lays his hand on Ruth's head as she clings to 
him almost crazed with the fear that the men will dash 
upon each other. 

"It is all right, Ruth," he assures her. "You need not 
be alarmed. There will be no further trouble. " 

"And what right have you to advise her?" questions 
Dick furiously. 

"I have the right she has given me, that of a future 
husband," Norman replies. 

An oath breaks from Dick's Ups, as he exclaims, 

"You, her husband! She, the wife of a pauper who has 
been kicked out of decent society!" 
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Norman's face turns as pale as a ghost and a flash like 
hghtning gleams in his eyes. His lips are compressed and 
his hand goes up to strike Dick down at his feet. But 
Ruth holds him back, and the upraised hand of Norman 
falls to his side, as he says, 

"Dick, don't repeat your insults. Human nature has 
a limit of endurance. You are a kinsman of the woman 
I love, and I want to be your friend. " 

A sneer curls Dick's lips, and he replies, contemptu- 
ously. 

You, a friend of mine!" 

Yes, I once was," Norman answers, giving no notice 
to Dick's offensive tone and manner. "Dick, I care 
nothing for what you may do against me, personally; I 
was angered by your harshness to Ruth. We both love 
you, Dick. Won't you shake hands with me and let the 
past be forgotten?" and Norman extends his hand, hoping 
that Dick will meet his overtures of peace and friendship. 

Dick draws himself up proudly and clasps his hands 
behind him, as he says with bitterness, 

"The days of friendship between us are past. Even 
politeness, under the circimoistances, is humiliating. I 
advise you not to nourish the thought that Ruth will ever 
marry you — *Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.' 
There is more chance for the veriest hobo on the street 
than for you. " And with a look of scorn, he turns his 
back upon them and strides from the mission. 

Ruth sinks, white and trembling, into a chair, and Nor- 
man stands sorrowfully, before her. 

Ruth, " he says tenderly, as Dick passes from the room, 

what shall we do? This will make your life a misery at 
home. Dick will tell your unde, and then your troubles 
will begin. " 

"No, Norman," Ruth replies, "Dick will tiot \ri&. 
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Uncle now, as he is afraid that would drive me from home. 
Oh, how I regret this affair. I am sorry for Dick!" 

"And I, too," says Norman, with genuine regret. "I 
would not have laid my hands on him, but for his rough- 
ness to you. I coidd not locate Mrs. Rogers, so returned 
to find Dick, as a crazy man, attacking you. " 

" It was not your fault, Norman, and you could not have 
acted otherwise. But that does not lessen the anguish 
it causes me. I will have to hurry on home now, and will 
see you again soon. In the meantime, if you have any- 
thing of importance to communicate to me, you can do 
so by special messenger." And Ruth, assisted by Nor- 
man, walks out of the room to her carriage. 

Their appearance changes the look of anxiety on Gabe's 
ebony hued face to one of happy relief. The negro had 
been one of the old family servants of the Carys, and 
when Ruth had come to live with her Uncle she would 
not leave him behind in "old Virjinny," but brought him 
along with her; and he had been made a kind of general 
factotimi for the Harwood family, serving sometimes as 
Ruth's coachman, and at other times in different capaci- 
ties. It is evident that he is thoroughly frightened as he 
exclaims, 

"Missy, I sho' is glad you's come. Marse Dick is 
moughty mad and I'se 'feared he mought come back 
agin. I'se skeahed ob Marse Dick. I nebah seen him 
look lek dat befo'." 

"There is no cause for Dick's anger, Gabe. We have 
nothing to conceal. If anyone asks you of our visits here, 
you have my permission to tell them all you know." 

"Yes, Missy, I knows dat, " repUes Gabe, as he whips up 
his horses, "but I sho is feahed ob Marse Dick, for de 
debil's mark is on him when he gets mad. He's sealed 
an' signed, as the preacher say. " 



CHAPTER XVni 



BIBDS OF A FEATHER 



Timet its measyred units countSy as dropping pearls^ 
While Night and Day play Hide and Seek around the 

worlds. 
The laughing Day, in sequence, chases Night away. 
And stars, like daisies, blossom in the tracks of Day. 

Thirty pearls of eternity have dropped into the unre- 
tumable past since Ruth's advent into the political world. 
Thirty times have Night and Day, in wanton frolic, chased 
each other around their tagging post; but, all is well. 
The voice of humanity has, so far, uttered no protest 
agamst the direful consequence of woman's participation 
in politics. Antagonistic prophecies and quixotic halluci- 
nations have not materialized; and yet, Ruth and her 
assistants have raised a tempest in the poUtical teapot 
that has brewed more trouble for the Ring than they have 
cared to sweeten with explanations and excuses. The 
eloquence of Norman has been rung in every part of the 
city, pleading for honest government and recognition of 
the people's rights; which, backed by the leading women 
of the city, has forced to the front men of prominence and 
influence who had never before taken positive stand 
against corruption in government; men who would have 
protested with all their power against contamination of 
their homes or families, but had endorsed, by apathetic 
tolerance and connivance, the systematic prostitution of 
their government. 
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Ruth had declared that all who were not with her in 
this movement were against her and thereby, "had carried 
the war into Africa." Through her influence, and that 
of the Woman's Progressive League, the business men 
who wished to be identified with the better element had 
allied with them, on the grounds of business expediency. 

Due partly to Norman's fearless example, and partly 
to the endorsement of the leading women, most of the 
ministers of the city had arrayed themselves in active 
support of the reform movement. The subsidized press 
of the city and those papers whose interest were with the 
opposition, had thundered their ridicule and fought against 
the wave of reform; but Ruth's columns had replied with 
the vigor of truth, that disclosed such peculations, brib- 
eries, and blackmail, that even those whose strongholds 
were considered impregnable were startled by the publici- 
ty. The bosses at the City Hall had drafted repeatedly 
on their mysterious sources of revenue, and money had 
been spent lavishly to stem the flood of public opinion. 
Even from the remotest parts of the state, and from the 
National capitol itself, assistance and influence, in various 
forms, had been rendered to continue the status-qiu) of 
existing conditions. Federal senators and congressmen 
had appealed to their friends and supporters at home to 
"Stand by the party," and used every available party- 
whip to make the voter stand in line. The participation 
of these statesmen in municipal and state politics, though 
exerted through the influence of the great trusts of the 
great cities, was eulogized by the partisan papers as fideli- 
ty to party, and conservatism. The euphemism of party- 
name was made to cover the sins of graft and thievery; 
and the great ability and party loyalty of Joseph Marsden 
was the siren call of the press to the party-slaves and hero- 
worshippers. 
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The obscure private life of Guy Mobly was displayed 
before the eyes of the readers in great headlines. That 
he was without a record as a chronic office-seeker was 
palavered on to his detriment, rather than to his credit, 
as indicating his inexperience and lack of knowledge of 
matters appertaining to pubUc office. It was harped on 
that he was only a business man and knew nothing out- 
side of selling merchandise, and that his aspiration to 
control a great city was the height of conceit and pre- 
sumption. It was not published that he had been suc- 
cessful in his private business, while most of the chronic 
public officials couldn't run a peanut stand successfully. 
They attempted by every conceivable means to convince 
the dear voter that if Guy Mobly was elected, the dty 
would be in the hands of fanatics and women who would 
soon run it to the eternal bow-wows. The vicious element 
of every political persuasion had dropped their differences, 
to elect " Joe " — ^as they called him — on the neutral grounds 
that "Spoils were first and party next." 

Clubs were organized in his name, with wires from 
every bar-room direct to headquarters. Cigars bearing 
his pictures, and the best brands of Uquors and beer were 
dispensed freely by autocratic bartenders with the sly 
injunction to "Vote for Joe.*' 

The person who expressed himself publicly in the hear- 
ing of these hobos and sluggers as to the truth about " Joe, " 
soon found himself in an unpleasant predicament, and if 
he made complaint to the proper authorities he discovered 
there was "a wheel within a wheel,*' and that a greater 
influence controlled the august tribune to whom he voiced 
his grievance, than right and the law. If he attempted 
to expose the condition of affairs in the papers, he could 
not get one to publish the accusation; or if he was so fortu- 
nate, or unfortunate, as to procure its publicB.tiQiQL^ \^ 
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would find himself in the clutches of the law, charged 
with libel, or at the mercy of some petty court for con- 
tempt. The liberty of "free speech" was a dangerous 
practice; and constitutional rights were the legal jugglings 
of petty justices who had never heard of the Magna 
Charta. 

And yet, this is in free America, in whose virgin name 
that shaft to freedom was raised, of which the poet sang, 

"My country, 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I smg. " 

A land great in compass, and all that God made it great 
in. A gift from Omnipotence to man; Eden restored to 
the sons of Adam. A model from the master chisel of its 
founders; a land for an ideal government — ^a government 
for homes, and domestic and social happiness. And yet, 
today, the sun that shines alike on the just and the unjust, 
that danced from a kissed freckle in the cheek of Cleo- 
patra, to scintillate upon the pen that wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, shines with kindly radiance, in the 
doorway of Alderman Gallagher's saloon in the fourth 
ward, that reveals the real political condition of our ideal 
government for which we are supposed to feel a patriotism 
and if need be, lay down our lives to perpetuate. 

This saloon is usually a popular resort for a certain ele- 
ment, but more so at this time, when politicians and 
would-be-politicians are thick and treats are liberal. Be- 
hind the polished counter, a personage of genial rotundity, 
adorned with a white apron, and a sparkling diamond — 
that blazes like a headlight — on an expansive shirt-front, 
serves refreshments with a sang froid and condescending 
dignity that indicates his importance and the pride of 
his popular position. The flash of cut glass in the glitter- 
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ing mirrors that reflect the various shapes and characters 
of the faces of the patrons, shines with gaudy efifect upon 
the street; and the pictures of nude, voluptuous forms 
that hang upon the walls are illy hid from the passers-by; 
which secrecy, half-concealed, only whets their curiosity 
to see more. 

At one end of the counter, a crowd of beastial-looking 
men with sinister countenances talk with loud, discordant 
voices, and fill each frequent alliteration, where languages 
fail them, with vilest oaths and obscenity. Their nation- 
alities are as varied as the colors of Joseph's coat. The 
slang of the hobo and the gutteral jargon of the foreigner, 
filled with ribald jokes and arguments, grate harshly on 
the ears of the better class of patrons of the bar. Every 
one of this motley crowd is a full-fledged American voter; 
but not one of them has the least conception of what 
composes an American gentleman, other than a good suit 
of clothes and money to buy the drinks with. Between 
their bursts of profanity, one might distinguish that they 
are discussing their different nationalities. 
Oi'm an Oirishman," one is saying. 
Veil, Ich bin ein Dutchman, alreaty," says another. 

"I don't know what I am," says the third. "My 
father was a Russian; my mother, an Italian; and my 
grandmother, a Hungarian. What does that make me?'' 

"An anarchist," replies the Irishman, and th^ all 
laugh coarsely at the wit of Mike. 

Pointing to a man who is standing at the bar drinking a 
glass of beer, Mike says to his companions, "Faith, an' 
Oi can tell by thot feller's face his name is not O'Brien." 

"How does yer guess dot?" asks his companion. 

"Begob, and can't yez see his face is a walking map of 
'Der fader land.' " 
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"Well, I'll bet youse guys de drinks on dat,'' replies 
Toby, nicknamed, "The Tougji." 

"Takes yez up," says Mike, and walking up to the 
stranger, who is evidently of the ignorant class of work- 
men, he exclaims, "Say partner! we've got a bet on yez. 
Are yer a Dutchman?" 

Nixey," replies the stranger. 
Well, are yez an Oirishman?" 
Wrong again," answers the man. 
Then what in the devil are yez?" ejaculates Mike. 
I am an American, the son of an American, and the 
grandson of an American. " 

"Then," replies Mike in disgust, "yez don't stand any 
more chance around here than an oiceberg in hell." 
They all laugh loudly, and the stranger joins in. 
"You are about right in that," he replies, as soon as he 
can make himself heard; "but what are you 'uns agoing 
to do with us fellows what votes for your man?" 

"Oh," replies Mike in an indifferent tone, "we'll count 
yez votes, I guess!" 

The eyes of the crowd are turned upon two new cus- 
tomers who enter the door. Toby, the Tough, nudges 
his companion, and nods toward the men, who walk up to 
the bar. 

"See dose guys?" he says. "Well,, dey's de real stuff. 
De stiff one wid glassy eyes is Kunnel Smithereens, who's 
de hull cheese up at de law mill; and de udder one is son 
ob de head-pull for Joe Marsden. Now here's for de free 
drinks. See?" 

The model of Delsartian gracefulness behind the bar 
had stopped his skillful mixing of drinks, and bent his 
hauteur of manner to greet the new-comers with a cordial 
hand-shake for each. 

"Howdy, Kunnel, just wishin' for ye! Glad ye come» 
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Dick! Haven't seen youse for sometime. What will 
you have to drink on de house?" 

It is easy to be seen that Dick is very nearly full. His 
haggard face and the red rings around his eyes indicates 
that he has spent several nights "out, " and is nearly " all 
m. 

The Colonel, who had been state senator for years, kept 
there by "The System" to represent their "Special Inter- 
ests," is a "has-been" who has gone through life at a 
rapid gait, and has no regrets to nurse that he has left 
any of the world's pleasures untasted or neglected. He 
had satiated his desires and drunk deeply of life's dissipa- 
tions as he went along, and his watery eyes and flabby 
skin give him the appearance of having been burnt out 
with strong drink. The "Colonel" had been a spouter 
in the halls of congress, but is now like an extinct volcano 
that had once been pregnant with fire and brimstone, but 
has become wasted and spent with the violence of its own 
eruptions. It was claimed that he had killed more good 
laws with his fiery denunciations and speeches on "Per- 
sonal Liberty," than any two men in the Senate. 

Eloquent, classical, and flowery, a fire-eater, he boasts 
he is strictly a party man and had never scratched a 
ticket, — ^but always swallowed it straight, just as he did his 
toddy. He is a stickler for "the Constitution and per- 
sonal liberty!" Every law that was proposed which did 
not please the "Colonel" was stigmatized by him as, 
"Unconstitutional!" Any legislation that opposed the 
rapacious trusts he served, was "Confiscatory! and tak- 
ing property without due process of law." The "Colonel" 
had at his tongue's end a fund of high sounding technical 
phrases, which he used freely as suited his purpose best, 
to impress his hearers with the belief that he was a great 
Constitutionall awyer. Any restrictions or regulations 
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of his pet measures, he denounced as " attempts to deprive 
the people of Personal Liberty." "" Tramping on the 
Constitution, sah!" 

One of the greatest troubles of the "Colonel" was that 
his stomach had such limited space for drink. But those 
who knew said that when the other fellow was paying for 
the drinks, it was like pouring water down a rat-hole; 
that the "Colonel's" stomach had no bottom to it. It 
was whispered about that the "Colonel" was only a 
"Colonel by courtesy;" — ^and he was a martinet for 
courtesy. 

Now, as he holds the decanter aloft, with dignity, in 
his shaking hand and fills his glass to the brim with the 
reverend fluid, he pauses to speak with precision and the 
air of authority — 

"Why, this fellow, Mobly, could not carry his own 
ward for street-scavenger! I make bold to assert, sah, 
that Joe Marsden will be elected by an overwhelming 
majority. " 

Evidently the "Colonel's Constitution" is suffering for 
the drink; for he pauses a moment, to raise the glass with 
"My regards," and gulps it down with a swallow. Tak- 
ing his handerchief out of his coat-tail pocket, he clears 
his throat, and continues his remarks. 

"It is an attempt, sah, to connect Church and State. 
If Mobly is elected, they will turn the city hall into 
a Sunday-school, sah, and the city council into a sewings 
circle. Women will wear the breeches, sah, and the most 
sacred rights of the Constitution will be trampled under 
foot. We will return to the blue laws of the Puritans and 
the days of the Inquisition, and — " ^ 

"Toby, did yez say free drinks?" Mike asks. "Oi 
don't see thim comin'. Yez Tl have to show me. " 

"G'lang," repUes Toby, "you're show enou^^ already. 
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De cirkus ought to have youse. Jis' wait till I ketch de 
peepers o' de bar-keep." 

"Weight is what broke de camel's back, — de last straw, 
yez know, " repUes the Irishman humorously. 

"I'm not so sure as I was at first," Dick repUes to the 
" Colonel. " " Father is becoming very much worried over 
the outlook. There would not have been such a fuss and 
scandal if the women had not been behind this movement. 
And that preacher — I went to college with him, he has 
the tongue of the tempter and twice the subtlety. Did 
you ever hear him speak? He's a spellbinder. He's the 
strongest spoke in the Mobly wheel and would make a 
better success as a poUtician than a preacher. " 

"Ha! ha!" laughs the bartender. "A parson going 
into poUtics! We ought to get some of our gang after 
him, some night. He'll crawl in his hole." 

"Don't be too sure of that," repUes Dick. We've got 
to find some other way to stop him. If you could think 
of some plan to put a quietus, for the time, on l^s tongue, 
we could manage the petticoats. It is his brains that's 
backing Mobly." 

Well," replies the bartender, with a coarse laugh, 
there never was a fish in the sea that couldn't be caught 
if you use the right bait. I wonder what kind of bait he 
needs. Of course, he is in this thing for what he gets out 
of it, the same as anybody else. Human natur' is alike, 
you know, in all of us. I wonder why the old man didn't 
tip him to keep out of the game. " 

"You don't understand the situation, Gallagher," 
answers Dick. "There is another incentive that moves 
the parson, and we have got to get that settled with him. " 

"Well, we've got the fellers here to do it for ye," ex- 
claims the alderman, as he points his thumb toward the 
"gang" at the end of the counter. "Say, you feUfiw.^" 
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he calls to them, ''come up here and get interdoooed. 
Gentlemen, these are me friends. Colonel Smithereens 
and Dick Harwood." 

The "fellers" lose no time in scrambling up beside Dick 
and the " Colonel. " Toby, as spokesman for the " gang, ' * 
says, "Glad to meet youse. Toby is me handle, and dese 
is me pals. Wese ain't used to dry farmin', and I feels 
like I ain't been irrigated fer a week. " 

Dick looks with a kind of drunken disgust at the crowd 
he is required to drink with. But he throws out the 
money on the counter and calls to the bartender to "turn 
on the hose," and the public purveyor sets out great 
schooners of beer for his thirsty patrons. A blear-eyed, 
slovenly woman reaches arolmd the back-door and hands 
in a "growler," which the bartender goes to fill after 
which he returns to replenish the glasses of his better 
patrons again. 

Dick orders another round of drinks and throws a bill 
on the counter, which the bartender thrusts into the regis- 
ter without returning the change. Each time the drinks 
have been "set up," the "Colonel" has not forgotten to 
take his toddy "straight," and he is beginning to get into 
a loquacious humor. 

What is your business?" asks "The Colonel" of Toby. 
I'm de boss's right-hand man in de four't ward. Dey 
calls me 'Toby de Tuflf' in dese parts. Me main business 
is followin' de game o' life, — specking for a livin' an' waitin* 
fer siunpin' ter turn up. At dis time I'se one ob de cam- 
paign cannons. I goes oflf loud on election days and I'se 
good artillery when dey gits me loaded wid de right kind 
o' anuninition, and der's no better kin' dan licker. " 

"Well," replies Dick with a hiccough, "what do you 
think of the political situation? Is there any chance for 
Joe Marsden's defeat?" 
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The inquiry fills Toby with a feeling of importance and 
he answers, 

"Well, dey's makin' a spiel for dere money. Dis tootin' 
fer reform is makin' a gran'-stan' play, alright, but when 
it comes to a show down we hoi's de trump cards. " 

"How do you figure that out?" replies Dick. 

"Well, you see, it's dis way, — dey's got de women and 
de sissy fellers, but dey's poachin' on our preserves. It's 
de business of us guys to vote, but it kinder goes agin de 
graiji ob de sissy fellers to spopn wid us. De head sport 
for Mobly is game enough, but dat don't spell nuttin'. 
If it hadn't been for de pluck ob de lingerie queens, dere 
wouldn't a bin a rustle in de breeze. " 

"But there is no denying, " Dick repUes, "that they have 
aroused a serious sentiment for reform, that looks very 
threatening for the regulars. " 

"Yep, dat's admitted fer argyment's sake," the Tough 
answers, as he holds a match up to his cigarette and, light- 
ing it, flips the stem away. "De chief sachet-bag was de 
cause of dat. She's up-to-date alright, and — " 

"What do you mean?" asks Dick as his ^es flash and 
he takes a step nearer the surprised hobo. 

"Oh! I don't mean nuttin', only dat she's up-to-date, 
you know. She's not gassy, she's electrical, " Toby replies 
with a laugh. 

"If you have reference to Miss Gary, we will not dis- 
cuss her, " says Dick with anger reddening his face. " Con- 
fine your remarks to the parson. " 

"Well, de parson is gassy, alright; but, she's electrical; 
and between de two, day's t'rowing de soich-lights on us 
and making t'ings warm; but dat don't spell nuttin'." 

"Ha, Ha!" laughs the Alderman behind the bar, "talk 
don't count these days; it's the man who delivers the goods; 
and Joe Marsden alius does that. Th^ says he's a grafter, 
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but that don*t count agin him. Eveiybocly is out fer 
spoils dese days; otherwise, what good would public office 
do a feller? Joe makes 'em *dig up' all ri^t, but he alius 
does de right thing by us. " 

"That reminds me," replies the "Colcmel'* toying with 
his refilled glass on the counter, *'of a speedi I made in 
the Senate at the commencement of my meteoric career 
in public life. It was in one of those many struggles in 
which I was engaged, when the Lilliputians of Congress 
were trying to destroy the business interests of our state. 
It was a titanic struggle, sah, when a party of 'Socialists' 
were trying to force through the Senate the iniquitous bill 
to regulate the persecuted railroads, and big interests of 
the nation. I saw, sah, that the law would be cleariy coa- 
fiscatory and unconstitutional; so, at the moment when 
our defeat seemed inevitable, and the enthusiasm of our 
opponents had reached a climax, I arose from my seat in 
the senate, and with the pent up force of my convictions, 
I dehvered an oration that shook the foundation of ^State's 
Rights' and hurled back the tidal wave of anarchy whidi 
threatened the destruction of civil government. Upon 
that maiden speech of mine, sah, fell the plaudits of the 
nation and the gratitude of my constituency. It did more 
for the centralization of Federal government than any act 
of history for the last decade. And as long as my voice 
can be heard in the senate hall, it will be against the per- 
secution of those great benefactors to the nation's com- 
merce. The hayseeds of the country declared I was paid 
by the mon^-powers for that speech and my work in their 
behalf; but, sah, 'pon my word of honor, I never received 
a dollar for it. " 

"Yes, I heard-hic-father speak of-hic-that occurrence," 
says Dick. "After that you-hic-became a great railroad 
lawyer, I believe." 
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"Well! yes — " replies the "Colonel" with hesitation. 
"Ability deserves recognition. You cannot expect great 
business enterprises to employ counsel of small calibre. 
It is obviously necessary that when great interests are at 
stake, they must have the best talent in the profession; 
naturally, great lawyers who demand great fees must have 
great clients; and professional ethics demand faithful ser- 
vices to our clients, you know. " 

"Yes, obviously so," hiccoughs Dick, who is just drunk 
enough to be foolish. "A commendable fidelity-hie. 
And by being the attorney for public-service corporations 
and the law maker for the people, as representing both 
sides, you can more easily adjust all differences satisfac- 
torily to both clients-hie — . How stupid, that lawyers 
don't put that rule into practice in all cases; there would 
be no need of costly legislatures to make laws to protect 
the people's rights, and expensive courts to adjust them. " 

The "Colonel" clears his throat a time or two, and find- 
ing no reply convenient, gulps down a glass of fiery liquor, 
and wipes his mouth with dignity. 

"Well, what kind of a band are you goin' to deal the 
preacher in this game?" asks the Alderman, looking at 
Dick for a reply. 

"I am not a politician," replies Dick, "and I don't care 
whether you fellows deal him *ace high' or 'deuce low,' so 
you beat him. I know he's a grand hypocrite. At col- 
lege, he was the fastest sport we had; Grace Church turned 
him down; and I don't believe that his life is what people 
think it is, down there in the slums. He has too much 
abiUty to stay down there except to indulge in those 
pleasures which woidd be forbidden him in any other place. 
I would give my right hand to have proof on him. It 
would cook his goose in this reform movement and in an- 
other little matter I'm interested in." 
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" Youse kin git it fer less dan dat, " says Toby. " I knows 
a way dat if dere's anyt'ing doin', I kin git de trap on him 
easy as blinkin' yer eye. " 

"Can you?" asks Dick eagerly. "Well, if you can do 
that, Toby, there's five hundred shiners in it for you. 
But remember, I want only facts. " 

"Oh, I's Uke de f adder ob me country," repb'es Toby. 
"InebertoldaUe." 

"Then, you're bigger fool than I thought you was," 
laughs the Alderman, his fat sides shaking with the appre- 
ciation of his own wit, ''and you had better git out o' 
politics. Only fools and children speak the truth, when it 
don't pay best. If you alius tell yer frien's the truth, they 
wiU soon be yer enemies; and if you alius speak the truth 
of yer enemies, you will often give yourself a black eye. " 

"Well, youse shall have de fac's, on me woid uf honor as 
a gen'tleman," answers Toby, "me Meg's de purtiest gurl 
in de f ourt' ward, an' if she can't t'row de dust in dat duffer's 
eyes fer dat five himdred, she'll hab to himt anudder roost, 
dat's all's to dat, an' dere's me hand on it. " 

Dick needs Toby's help too badly to offend him, or 
question his scheme, so he grasps the brawny hand of 
'*The Tough" with an appearance of heartiness as he says, 

'that's good. But remember there must be pnxrf of 
the facts." And having witnesses to the conditions that 
clear him of conspiracy to blackmail, Dick walks out of 
the bar with the "Colonel." 

Dat's easy money," Toby chuckles to his companion. 
A eunich couldn't resist me Meg, an' de cop on dat beat 
is one of me bes' frien's. Oh, dat's easy money." 






CHAPTER XK 

THROUGH THE BITTER WATERS OF MARAH 

" Who breathes must suffer; and who thinks must mourn; 
And he alone is bless'dy who ne^er was bom.** 

It is just two days before the election. That is, there is 
the unexpired part of the present day, the "unborn To- 
morrow," and the all-eventful third day — ^the day of the 
election that will decide the momentous issues which have 
absorbed the attention of the people for the past few weeks, 
and put at rest the agitation that has embroiled in political 
feud, family against family and friend against friend. 

Each side has played its trump cards, exploded its 
climaxes, and is awaiting the inevitable hour of the final 
struggle that will result in defeat for one or the other. 

An ominous calm hovers over the situation like an in- 
cubus of Fate, that portends either exhausted energy on 
the part of the combatants, or a lull before the storm's 
greatest violence. 

Richard Harwood, Senior, and Dick Harwood, Junior, 
seated in the palatial home of the Harwoods, are evidently 
discussing matters that are not conducive to an amiable 
frame of mind, or paternal and filial sociability. 

Dick has again been imbibing too freely of the elixir of 
Omar Khayyam's dreams, and the heavy lines on his face 
and his weary eyes indicate the late hours of indulgence 
for which his father is chiding him severely. 

"You are not fulfilling my ambitions for you, my son. 

219 
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It is high time you were through sowing your wild oats 
and were commencing the career I had planned for you. 
You are yet too young to have formed habits but which 
-self-respect and ambition can overcome. But you must 
apply yourself, Dick. The present is the crucial test of 
your life; and if you are a failure, it will bring your father's 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. " 

Dick is sufficiently intoxicated to be voluble and arbi- 
trary and quotes disrespectfully, 

" *Twice treble shame on Angelo, 
To weed my faults and let his grow. ' " 

Seeing the look of surprise on the Banker's face, he adds, 

"Father, I won't be a hypocrite. I don't Uke work just 
yet. I have plenty of money — or at least you have — and 
there are other things that wiD have to be settled before 
I can put my mind on business affairs. When I am 
thirty will be time enough to begin unpleasant work. " 

"Unpleasant work?" echoes the Banker angrily. "It 
was not unpleasant for your grandfather nor myself. He 
made his fortune and I have doubled it. It is for you and 
your descendants to continue the system we have laid 
down, and perpetuate the name of Harwood as a power 
in the land. Indolence breeds poverty; and I have a con- 
tempt for a man who is content to remain poor in a country 
filled with the chances that surround Americans. " 

"And yet, Father," replies Dick, "you help to keep the 
people poor. Your success feeds on the poverty of others. " 

The face of the Banker grows purple with rage at his 
son's impudence, and he sputters — 

"You are drunk, sir; you would not talk as you do if 
you were sober. The continuation of your present prac^ 
tices means your ruin/' 
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"Well, Father, " replies Dick with a hiccough, "the best 
way to raise a child in the way he should go, is to travel 
that way yourself. Raise a child like a jock^, dress him 
like a jockey, and he'll be a jockey; duress of culture in- 
clines the twig. " 

"What do you mean, sir?" the Banker exclaims. "If 
I drink, it is like a gentleman. I do not imderstand your 
apothegms. Is it a crime to make money? Or a sin to 
protect one's own interest? Because I have the brains to 
keep out of the poorhouse, I am derided by fools and 
mountebanks, to flatter the self-<;ondemning consciences 
of those who would be poor under any conditions. We 
men of wealth have made this the greatest coimtry, com- 
mercially, on earth; our brains and ability have made the 
world our borrowers — ^to pay tribute to us for the benefit 
of Americans." 

Yes, Father," replies Dick with drunken good-humor, 
you and I are in the same boat, which neither must rock 
too much in heavy seas. The way we look on these things 
is a matter of education, you know. But the argument 
to support our position, you must admit, is like a sieve, 
which, while it has a bottom to it, is full of holes. We 
are not content with reaping most of the benefits of a rob- 
bing tariff, but we reduce the purchasing power of the 
earnings of the laborer through unlawful conspiracies of 
corporated capital to kill competition and increase prices 
on life's necessities, and admit millions of immigrants to 
underbid our home workmen and cheapen labor. Then 
a large portion of this booty goes abroad to purchase 
moth-eaten titles and fake art treasures. " 

"Your talk, sir, is the babble of the theorist, the ranting 
of the socialist!" replies the Banker, too angry to argue 
with his son. 

"No, it is the truth. Father, much as I regret to admit. 
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it. The first time I l)egan to study these things was when 
you tried to exehange Ruth and her money for a noble- 
man, and drove her from us in sentiment and sympathy. 
I must tell you all now that I have begun. I love Ruth; 
and if objectionable conditions had not been forced upon 
her, she, ])erha]>s, would never have had the spirit of 
opposition an>used which led her to seek S3rmpathy and 
advice from others. Before she had become imbued 
with the heroic ide&s her new associates obsessed her with, 
she \\()uld have recognized tlie advantage of a marriage 
with nie, and have reciprocated my affection for her. 
But this e])isode with the Prince kindled a feeling of bitter- 
ness whi(»h has estranged her from our family. ** 

His father l(K)ks at Dick as if he were dumfoiinded at 
the revelation of his son's love for his cousin, and a shadow 
of regret comes over the Banker's face as he replies in a 
softer voice — 

Why did you not tell me of this before, my boy? ** 
Because I wanted to be sure that Ruth would accept 
me \*ithout coercion, before putting the matter up to you; 
and, at first, I thought you had set your mind on her 
marrying the Prince and I knew you would not look upon 
my suit with favor at that time!" 

"Well, then," inquires his father solicitously, "why did 
you not tell Ruth of your love? Her acceptance would 
have ended the matter with the Prince. " 

"I did," Dick replies, sorrowfuDy, "but it was too late. 
She refused to marry me. " 

"Refused to marry my son?" exclaims the Banker, 
leaning forward in his excitement. "There is no woman 
too good for my son! Ruth has been a source of much 
trouble to us. First, her refusal of the Prince; then» her 
fanatical fads about woman's political rights, which, of 
course, is only a passing fancy, that will end with their 
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defeat on election day. But to refuse to marry my own 
son! That is absurd. What reason could she assign for 
her refusal?" 

"She has theories about love and certain ideals that 
she claims I do not measure up to. " 

"StuflF and nonsense! That twaddle comes from the 
Southern blood of her father — a broken-down aristocrat, 
who lived in the moon and hadn't a practical idea in his 
head. That is what makes her so miserably diflFerent 
from us." 

"On the contrary, Father, that is what makes her so 
beautifully diflFerent from us. There is a diflFerence, but 
the advantage is on Ruth's side. There are some things 
money cannot buy, and happiness is one of them. While 
it is true she has been exercised over this pohtical hobby 
of hers, it is because she has been urged on and encouraged 
by a man whom she imagines she loves and who has some 
hypnotic influence over her." 

"And who is this man? ".exclaims the Banker in aston- 
ishment, "I never dreamed that such an idea as love had 
ever entered Ruth's head." 

"There had not, until this afiFair with the Prince came 
up," replies Dick sadly, "and she thought you were try- 
ing to force her into an obnoxious marriage. It was then 
that she was thrown in with this fellow whose sympathy 
aroused her sentiment." 

And who is the man?" questions the Banker anxiously. 
Why, it's this parson-politician, Norman Brewster, 
who uses the garb of angels as the livery of hell, " replies 
Dick contemptuously. 

The Banker springs excitedly to his feet. "Norman 
Brewster!" he exclaims hysterically. "Do you mean that 
my niece communicates with this faker, ingrate — ^this 
pariah, heretic?" 
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"Yes, Father. She meets him in that den of his; and 
it is he who has been arousing in her these so-called ideals, 
fancies, hobbies, that have made her turn on her kindred, 
forget her home ties, and even forsake the society of re- 
spectable people for the slums. " 

"How do you know this?" roars the Banker. "There 
must be a mistake. I knew of her affiliation with those 
political viragos, but looked upon it as a ridiculous fad of 
a lot of gossipy, mannish women, that would soon evanesce 
as it had come; *A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour,' 
that the coming election would relegate to oblivion. I 
forbade her to visit the rectory again, and I can hardly 
believe that my niece could have forgotten propriety so 
completely as to have followed him to the sliuns. " • 

"Yet, Father, it is true," answers Dick. "I have re- 
frained from telling you before for fear that you might do 
something to drive her further from us. But I can wait 
no longer." And Dick tells his father of the occurrence 
at the mission and all that Gabe had told him. 

The Banker springs to the bell and rings it as if he would 
smash it beneath his stroke. Soon, the woolly head of 
Gabe sticks in the door timidly. 

"Did you want me, Marse' Richard?" he inquires. 

"Yes, you black bundle of emancipation," cries the 
Banker. "How is it you didn't tell me of these things 
about Miss Ruth before?" 

The negro looks frightened, and stammers. 

"What — ^what things, Marse' Richard?" 

"Don't ask me Vhat things.' You know what I mean. 
I want to know about this affair of Miss Ruth and that 
preacher, which you kept from me. " 

"Well, Marse* Richard, I was only 'beyin' 'structions, 
sah.*i|You al-lus tells me nevah to 'scuss family secrets, 
sab. "' 
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"This was no family secret, you scoundrel. It was only 
a collusion on your part to conceal Ruth's actions from 
me. Go, tell her to come here at once. And if she refuses, 
tell her I will come for her," cries the Banker, as he steps 
towards the thoroughly frightened negro. 

"Wait," says Dick, raising his hand for Gabe to stop. 
"No, Father, " he says, "that will not do. That will only 
cause Ruth to be more determined and force her to marry 
the fellow sooner, and she will blame me for telling you." 

"Do you suppose," asks the Banker, "that I will per- 
mit this to continue?" 

"No," repUes Dick, who is not too drunk to appreciate 
the importance of the present moment, "I have arranged 
for that. Father. It has been my belief all along that 
this man is not what Ruth thinks he is. She has sur- 
rounded him with a halo of heroism and martyrdom. 
However, if she could realize what he really is, she would 
be disillusioned and find him very common clay. There 
is a party tracking him down who will procure indisput- 
able proof of his hypocricy, which, when placed before 
Ruth, wiU dispel her hallucination. I received further 
assurance from this party today that the trap is set; and 
that facts will be obtained by tonight which wiU not only 
furnish Ruth ample proof of this man's perfidy, but will 
fill tomorrow's papers — ^the last day before the election — 
with a sensation that will insure defeat for the reform 
movement. " 

"Well, if that is true," replies the Banker, "I will wait 
imtil tomorrow; but not an hour longer." 

Turning toward Gabe, who has been waiting for further 
orders, the Banker commands, "Tell the chaufiFeur to 
bring my auto around. I will go down and have a talk 
with Marsden. " 
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"And then return here, Gabe," orders Dick. "I want 
you." 

Seatmg himself at the escritoire, Dick pulls out pen and 
paper and writes— 

"Dear Ruth:— 

I have something of the greatest importance to com- 
municate to you. Something that I cannot write, but 
which is of vital interest to you. Please grant me a few 
moments' interview in the conservatory. You know I 
have your welfare at heart, for I love you in spite of 
your cruelty to me. 

Dick." 

"I think this will change the phase of things," says 
Dick, rising from his seat as his Father walks toward the 
door. 

"K it does not," replies the Banker, pulling on his over- 
coat, "I will spend every dollar I possess and encompass 
the powers of earth to stop this disgrace of my family. " 

As the Banker leaves, Gabe returns to the library; and 
Dick hands him the note to deliver to Ruth, with instruc- 
tions that, if Ruth refuses to come, to report to him in the 
conservatory. 

Lighting a cigar, Dick goes to the conservatory to await 
Ruth's appearance. As he enters the beautiful labyrinth 
of ferns and flowers his attention is attracted to a girl sit- 
ting close by the front window, sobbing in bitter anguish. 
It is Lucille, who appears to be in deep distress. 

"You crying again, Lucille?" he asks. "You give me 
the blues every time I see you. You are worse than Niobe 
with your never ending tears." 

"Dick!" exclaims the girl, springing toward him with a 
glad cry. " I saw you enter the house a while ago; so came 
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over to talk with you; but I heard your father's voice in 
the library, so I have been standing here by the window, 
waiting for him to leave. It did seem so long, Dick. " 

"I haven't the time right now to talk to you, Lucille. 
You must go to the parlor and wait for me. Ruth will be 
here in a moment for a private conversation on a very 
important subject, " Dick repUes with impatience. " Now, 
please, hurry." 

"Oh, it's 'Ruth, Ruth,' all the time, 'Ruth'!" exclaims 
the girl, breaking into sobs again. "Can't you think of 
me sometimes? I must talk to you, Dick. I have put 
this matter off, now, until it is almost too late. I cannot 
wait longer, Dick." 

"Oh, then, do as I told you," he harshly replies. "Gro 
off somewhere and stay imtfl — ^well, imtil you can come 
back. There are plenty of places you can visit; I'll ar- 
range that for you. " 

The face of the beautiful but guilty girl turns crimson 
as Dick looks at her. 

"You are not the first one," he continues, "who has 
had to do that, and we must not let foolish sentiment de- 
lay this matter. " 

"Oh, Dick," sobs the girl, "you don't know what that 
means to me. I would rather die than that. " 

"Well, we can't discuss those things here. You must 
go now, make up your mind to do as I tell you. " 

The girl reaches out and puts her tapering hand on his 
coat, as if she would caress him. But he takes it away and 
half -leads, half-pushes her from the conservatory. 

Lucille bows her head in humiliation, and submissively 
enters the parlor. 

With a smothered curse, Dick returns to the conserva- 
tory, muttering to himself, 

** *A bad penny always turns up at the wrong time.' *' 
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Just as he re-enters the conservatory, Ruth descends 
the steps from the music-room. 

"I have come," she says quietly, "but I hope, Dick, 
that you will not allude to any unpleasant subject. If 
you have anything of importance to say that I should 
know, I am ready to hear it." 

Dick eagerly steps forward and extending his hand, 
exclaims ''Let us be friends, Ruth. You know I would 
give my life for you. And it is to shield you from harm 
and imposition that I sent for you." 

"No harm can befall me, as long as I follow the right, " 
Ruth replies firmly. 

"I know," Dick answers eagerly, "that you're as pure 
as an angel and what you do is caused by mistaken motives, 
through the influence of others. It is of this that I wanted 
to speak to you. I have received positive assurance 
today, Ruth, from an authentic source, that this man who 
has been playing upon your credulity lives a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde existence. He has been pretending — " 

"If you mean Mr. Brewster, and wish to slander him, " 
says Ruth drawing herself up proudly and looking Dick 
straight in the eyes, "we will end the conversation. " 

"But you haven't heard all I have to say, " Dick replies 
with impatience, "I suppose indisputable proof will con- 
vince you; that I will have tonight and place in your 
hands. It will substantiate my charges, that this man is 
living a life of deception and is unfit for you to associate 
with. I will place the incontrovertible proofs before you 
and let you be the judge of my veracity. I know how 
you feel about it, Ruth; and I do not blame you. But, 
when you discover all, you will thank me for the efforts I 
have made to shield you from harfn. This man's suavity 
is hypnotic, but — " 

"Dick, I feel for you and I know, perhaps better than 
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you do, your good points, as well as your bad ones. You're 
a strange mixture of good and bad. Perhaps, the good 
would have predominated, had it been carefully trained. 
Yet, that does not alter the condition as it stands. There 
are many excellent qualities in you; but Dick, you are 
not the man I could honor and respect as a husband. " 

"But, Ruth," pleads Dick, "if you will give me a 
chance, I will begin all over again. And then there will 
be happiness for us both." 

"Dick, do you know what you ask? It is impossible." 
Ruth replies with tears streaming from her eyes. "I love 
you, Dick; now Phyllis has gone, let me be a devoted 
sister to you. Poor boy ! I would give my life to save you. 
Be a true, good man; one whom your parents can be proud 
of, one whom I can trust and comfort as when you were 
a boy, and feel there is nothing to keep us from being 
brother and sister, and — ^friends." 

"What is it I ask, Rut^, that is so impossible? Is it 
impossible to accept a husband who loves you with every 
fibre of his being; who will live for you; satisfy your every 
ambition? Is it impossible to give up a fraud, a hypo- 
crite, a man who is the companion of thieves and hobos, 
who revels in the wickedness and debauchery of the 
slums?" 

"Hush, Dick," Ruth replies with anger. "I have 
listened to all the abuse of Norman I will stand. He is 
my affianced husband and it will take, 'Confirmations 
strong as proofs of holy writ,' for me to doubt him. " 

Dick clenches his fists and his face becomes livid with 
anger and desperation. Raising his hand high above his 
head, he says in a voice of tjragic solenmity : 

"I swear by the heavens above me and the earth be- 
neath me, by the departed dead and my hope for eternity, 
you shall not marry this man. Before the setting of to- 
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morrow's sun, I shall place before you proofs of his cor- 
ruptness that even your blind infatuation cannot ignore; 
then let him reap his just deserts — curse him — curse him. " 

And with the fury of a maniac, Dick strides out of the 
house and down the street, forgetful of Lucille and all else 
but the one maddening desire to thwart the purpose of 
the woman whose obstinacy has goaded his passions to 
fury. 

As he rushes from the house, Ruth follows him to the 
door of the conservatory and watches his retreating figure 
long and pityingly; when she can see him no longer, she 
leans against the door and gives vent to her soirow in 
tears. 

"Poor boy, poor boy!" she moans. "Oh, that I could 
save him this sorrow." 

"Ruth! Ruth!" a voice calls, and raising her head she 
sees Lucille coming towards her. "Why should you cry, 
Ruth? Tears are not for the good, like you. Let those 
who deserve to suffer, shed the bitter tears of repentance. 
Let the guilty and the wicked wail for the past they can 
not recall. " 

"I was grieving about Dick, Lucille. You know how I 
love him. He has been the only brother I have ever had. '* 

"Yes, I imderstand, now," Lucille rephes. "But it is 
I who should suffer, not you, Ruth. I have wronged you 
but I have suffered for it. I love Dick also, but with a 
love different from yours. I was jealous of you; I feared 
that he loved you, and I hated you for it. I wanted him 
all for myself. I gave my soul for him in the hope that 
I might win his love. " 

Ruth has ceased weeping, and is staring at Lucille with 
an awful fear in her eyes. 

"What do you mean, Lucille?" she asks, drawing back 
with a look of repugnance on her face. 
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"'Oh, Ruth," pleads Lucille, clasping her hands appeal- 
ingly, while tears stream down her face, "don't look at 
me in that way. Don't spurn me, Ruth! I have suffered 
so! I did not mean to do wrong. Do you remember the 
night Dick first made love to you? Well, I was behind 
the portieres, in the Ubrary. I heard all he said to you. 
I was crazed with jealousy, and the fear that I would lose 
him. After you left, he came and kissed me; and in that 
kiss I lost reason, will and all that womanhood holds dear. 
He kissed me again and again as I lay in his arms, a straw 
to be bent as he willed, helpless in the strange, new, delirium 
of imtasted joys, I forgot all but that he was mine at that 
moment, and that, if I left him, he would be yours. Ruth, 
I misjudged you. Oh, if I had known then. " 

Lucille's appealing face falls and her voice breaks into 
sobs. 

The expression of repugnance on Ruth's face is re- 
placed by one of unutterable pity. She approaches Lucille 
and laying a hand tenderly on her head, cries, 

"Oh, Lucille, say it is not too late. Not too late!" 

She hstens for the answer as if her life hangs upon it. 
Slipping to her knees and catching Ruth's hands within 
her own, Lucille rains kisses on them while sobs convulse 
her quivering form. 

Ruth's heart is too full for further utterance, as she 
waits in silence for Lucille to speak; but only the sobs of 
the unhappy girl break the stillness. 

Suddenly slipping away from Lucille's hands, Ruth 
steps back a space and says in a tense, strained voice, 

"And yet he comes to me with his offers of love, his 
pleadings for mercy that he has not shown you! Have 
you spoken to him about this, Lucille?" 

"Yes, " sobs Lucille. "He wants me to go away — ^for a 
time!" 
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And then?" queries Ruth. 

And then on my return, to forget him and the past. " 
Uncle must know of this, " cries Ruth in a hoarse voice. 
•'His perfidy shall be known." 

Lucille springs to her feet and a wild, hunted look comes 
into her eyes as she cries, 

"No, no Ruth! I trusted you. Don't expose me. — I 
shall kill myself. I know Mr. Harwood and your aunt. 
They will blame Dick, but they will spurn me from their 
sight. No, do not tell them!" she entreats. 

"But there is no other way by which we can reach Dick, 
Lucille. What else can we do?" 

Not that way! Not that way!" implores Lucille. 
I cannot disgrace my parents to punish Dick. There 
is only one way out of it — ^to save their honor. " 

"\STiat do you mean, Lucille?" asks Ruth, a strange 
fear tugging at her heart. "I do not imderstand you. " 

The sob Lucille smothers in her handkerchief is her only 
reply. Suddenly a thought comes to Ruth that brings a 
gleam of hope; "Norman can help them." 

There is a security in the feeling that she can go to 
Norman in this hour of need and be sure that her confidence 
will be inviolable and that he will be strong and wise in 
his coimsel. How different it would have been with the 
Prince and so many others whom she knows. 

Ruth feels almost cheerful as she whispers to Lucille, 

"Don't lose courage, dear; run home now and cheer up. 
I am going down town, and when I return, I think, I will 
bring hope." 

Kissing Lucille, Ruth orders her carriage, and hastily 
making her toilet, she is ready for the drive by the time 
Gabe brings the carriage to the door. 



CHAPTER XX 



A POLITICAL COUP 
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Each animaly 
By natural instinct taught^ spares his awn kind; 
Bid man, the tyrant man! revels at large. 
Freebooter unrestrained destroys ai will 
The whole creation, men and beast alike, his prey, " 

"Drive fast, Gabe; for this once, don't spare the whip. 
Go to the mission." 

The mettled horses, surprised by the unaccustomed lash, 
bound forward and speed down the boulevard. Ruth 
leans back in the carriage as much out of sight as possible, 
while she tries to collect her chaotic thoughts from the 
mass of recent events. Her mind summarizes the occur- 
rences that have transpired, which she can hardly realize 
are other than some nighted succubus of her dreams. 

They are experiences strange to her; conditions that 
have never belore been conceivable as possibilities for her 
friends and close acquaintances. No taint of this charac- 
ter has ever rested on the Harwood name, nor association 
with suspicion or slander been tolerated by the women of 
their blood or afl^ity. 

Though leaders of the "first set" of this modem Ameri- 
can city, they have eschewed, as far as possible, the fastest 
element of that strata of society; and while at times they 
have been thrown with those whom they considered ultra, 
yet they have maintained an exclusiveness and circum- 
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spection that has given tone to them and their more inti- 
mate associates. 

Ruth is, as a flower, transplanted from the blue meadows 
of her Virginia home to the hothouse of the Harwood 
mansion, where wealth and fashion, added to her beauty 
and breeding, give her a transcendence over most of her 
associates, many of whom have only money to sustain a 
position in their cosmopoUtan society. 

While Lucille has been PhyUis' friend more than Ruth's, 
yet, Ruth has always loved Lucille on account of her sweet- 
ness and amiability; and she would no more have con- 
nected her with impropriety, than PhyUis. Ruth, being a 
person of such chaste sentiment, coidd never condone vice 
in any one; nor blame the woman less, for blaming the 
man more. However, in this particular instance, due to 
the friendly relations of the two famihes, she feels it her 
duty to render Lucille such assistance as she can; and 
that mercy, 

"Blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 

Yet, Ruth is a little aristocrat in feelings, as well as 
family; and she cannot restrain the ejaculation, *** Blood 
will tell. ' " Lucille's shoemaker-blood was bound to assert 
itself. Bom of conunon ancestry and reared by parents 
who know only the veneer of virtue and culture, she is 
more the victim of circumstances than a deUberate sinner. 
Poor child! I wonder just how much environment and 
heredity wiD count for or against us at the final reckoning. ' ' 

Suddenly she sits erect in her carriage and a blush 
crimsons her face as she says to herself, 

"How can I speak to Norman of this?" 

So pure have been her thoughts, so utterly unconnected 
with anything that pertains to self, she has not considered 
the subject of the errand to her lover. The trust and 
confidence between them is of such exalted quality, that 
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her present embarrassment is the jBrst prelibation she has 
had of the dilenmia m which she is placed. 

She feels, however, that she must not let false modesty 
stand between Lucille and hope; and that there will be 
some way to apprise Norman of Lucille's troubles; a way 
by which she can acquaint him with the facts, and still be 
as modest as the primrose which "peeps beneath the 
thorn. " 

Soon, the humble surroundings and musty shops indi- 
cate to Ruth that she is nearing the mission. Her frequent 
hegiras to this Mecca have accustomed her to the strange 
sights that meet her observation; and as she turns the 
comer which brings the door of the mission into view, 
she leans forward and tries to peer through the jam of 
moving vehicles and pedestrians which crowd the street, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the man who holds her heart 
and future destiny. 

As they near the mission, she notices the throng grows 
denser, and vehicles block the street, so that Gabe is com- 
pelled to stop the carriage. The crowd seems to fill the 
doors of the mission and are gesticulating wildly with the 
motions of every national character. They appear to be 
excitedly discussing some question, and the hubbub of 
their voices reaches even to the carriage, although its 
occupants are unable to understand the incoherent jargon. 

Ruth's heart jumps into her mouth when she sees that 
the mass of people is pushing in and out of the mission; 
and she strains her eyes trying to discover some meaning 
of the disturbance. "Can it be that Norman is injiu^? 
Perhaps some one has been hurt in the street and taken 
into the mission for treatment. What can be the matter?" 
A lump rises in her throat and she can hardly articulate, 
as she inquires, 

"What is the excitement about> Gabe?" 
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"I dunno. Missy. But dah don't seem to be no poUce- 
man heah to make dese wagons move. " 

By much persuasion and vociferous argument, Gabe at 
last manages to get the carriage close to the sidewalk, 
near the door of the mission. 

Calling to several of the bystanders, he tries to obtain 
from them some information regarding the excitement. 
They turn to look at him as if they do not understand his 
language; or, if they do, his coachman's attire makes them 
regard him as a rara avis out of its natural element, and 
not worthy of a reply. 

Presently Ruth, perceiving Mrs. Rogers in tears, stand- 
ing by the doorway, calls to the coachman, 

"Oh, Gabe, there is Mrs. Rogers now. Tell her to come 
here." 

The faithful negro pushes his way through the crowd and 
soon directs Mrs. Roger's attention to Ruth. Wiping the 
tears from her eyes, she hurries at once to the carriage, 
and clasps Ruth's extended hand in both of her own. 
It is a shame! a shame! It's horrible," she exclaims. 
What is the matter?" cries Ruth excitedly. 
Oh, it is a disgrace. They have arrested Mr. Brews- 
ter." 

" Arrested Mr. Brewster? " Ruth almost shrieks. " Why 
did they do that?" 

"Oh, I don't know," replies Mrs. Rogers, between her 
sobs. "I heard a scream; and when I came out, I saw a 
pretty young girl nmning from the mission, and a police- 
man who happened to be at the door arrested Mr. Brew- 
ster and took him to the poUce station. " 

"A girl!" exclaims Ruth, tightening her Ups together, 
while a determined expression comes into her face. " Who 
was the girl?" 

"I was told that she was a fortune-teller who had gone 
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in to teU Mr. Brewster's fortune. That is all I know about 
it. Oh, it's awful," replies the weeping woman. 

No tears come into Ruth's eyes. There is something 
more meaningful than tears there. She looks at Mrs. 
Rogers, and there is an expression, half-contempt and 
half-inquiry, on her face as she asks the question, 

"Mrs. Rogers, do you believe that Mr. Brewster is 
guilty of any wrong?" 

"I don't know what to believe," the woman replies. 
"I have had the greatest confidence in him; but I am in the 
same position these people are, most of whom loved him. 
We cannot think of any other reason for the girl's accusa- 
tion. Why should she, a stranger to Mr. Brewster, charge 
him with something of which he is innocent? You can't 
tell much about men when a pretty, unprotected girl is in 
their power. I have lived for years down on this street, 
and I have seen so many young girls dragged down to vice 
by these high-class gentlemen, that I am not surprised at 
anything. " 

"I know nothing of the conditions you speak of," 
replies Ruth. "But I believe that virtue is its own pro- 
tection, as a rule; and that many girls who get into trouble 
are out looking for it with both eyes. But that is neither 
here nor there. You have known Mr. Brewster for 
months. You have seen his devotion to duty, and you 
know the prevalence of blackmail in large cities; yet, you 
are ready to condemn him on the first accusation, simply 
because he is a man, and she, a pretty member of your own 
sex. Can you tell me where they took him, Mrs. Rogers? " 

"I think they went to the city hall. Miss Caiy. " 

"Then we will go there, Gabe," says Ruth. And with- 
out deigning to give Mrs. Rogers another glance, she 
settles herself back in the carriage as Gabe touches up the 
horses; and they turn and dash away. 
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Ruth does not know what she will do, but she is deter- 
mined to find Norman. She feels that he is in great danger, 
the victim of some villainy, and needs her help. She has 
no doubt as to his innocence and tries to assign some 
reasonable hypothesis for the girl's actions. That there 
is an ulterior purpose and a deep-laid scheme, she feels 
convinced, and is determined to unravel the mystery. 
For the present, Lucille is forgotten and Ruth's whole 
attention is bent on the rescue of Norman. Her heart 
aches for this proud man who, she knows, keenly feels the 
position in which he is placed. She is aware of the con- 
viction, already in the public mind, which goes with every 
accusation; and realizes the eflFect it will have on the voters, 
coming, as it does, just before the election. 

True, Norman is not seeking oflSce for himself; yet, he 
has been the chief support of Guy Mobly, and she knows 
his appeals for reformation will receive a severe jolt by 
this charge against him, imless its purpose is known. She 
knows how the public loves a scandal; and the stigma that 
attaches to the publicity of such an affair, she fears, will 
be exploited by the political opposition through their 
papers, which will ring with the sensation. This she is 
resolved to prevent at all costs, and to hold public opinion 
in abeyance until the falseness of the accusation is shown. 

Ruth is so deeply engrossed in the plans she had been 
formulating, that she is not aware of her whereabouts 
until they reach the City Hall. She looks up at the im- 
posing structure and feels a sense of security in the thought 
that this is the abode of justice, where the minions of the 
law hold sway. Surely, here, justice will prevail and inno- 
cence be protected. 

It is a great building, by human ant-like standards of 
measure; and the place where, each day, justice is dis- 
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pensed, or dispensed with, by the officers who enforce the 
laws of a great city of a great state of a great nation. 

As Ruth looks at this pile of wood and iron and clay, she 
feels the same pride as does the American voter when he 
Kstens to a Fourth of July oration by some would-be 
orator, or a campaign harangue by a political speaker who 
tells him of his independence as a "free-bom American 
sovereign. " 

Ruth has not had much experience in the politics of the 
day, and what corruption she has seen, she has attributed 
to the machinations of the higher powers, such as her 
Uncle and Joe Marsden. She does not realize that graft 
pervades every ramification of the city administration, 
and feeds the greed of the organization. 

She does not stop to solve the riddle, why the chief of 
poUce who eyes her closely as she enters his august presence 
could have gone into the office without a dollar, and now 
have mon^ to bum, sport fine automobiles, live extrava- 
gantly, and lend money to his heelers. 

She approaches the dignitary with the insignia of 
"Chief," upon his coat, with a modesty that could not 
have been construed by the boldest as forward, and intro- 
duces herself. 

The chief evidently does not recognize her name, but 
scans her closely, trying to divine the purpose of her visit. 
Then, in respect to the apparition before him, — "a real 
lady" in a police station! the chief involuntarily removes 
his hat. 

Ruth's voice is polite and modulated as she says, 

"I have come, sir, to inquire regarding an arrest that 
was made today, in which there must have been some 
great mistake. I have reference to the Rev. Norman 
Brewster, and would like to know where he is, and if I 
may see him." 
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At mention of Norman's name, a cunning look comes 
over the face of the chief; and he hesitates before replying, 
while he gazes scrutinizingly at Ruth. 

"The minister is a particular friend of mine, " continues 
Ruth, "and I am sure that he could not have been guilty 
of any unlawful act. " 

"Yes," rephes the officer slowly, "such a party has 
been confined for the night on a preliminary charge. But 
it is the intention of the county authorities to place a more 
serious one against him, tomorrow. " 

"But I believe that will be a great injustice. Chief; and 
I would like to see him in order to correct any mistake 
that has been made, and to give him a chance to present 
his side of the affair. " 

"Are you related to him in any way?" questions the 
officer giving her another shrewd look. 

"No," answers Ruth, slowly. "But he is a very close 
friend of mine." 

A sinister sneer comes over the officer's face, as he 
answers, with a significant chuckle, 

"We do not permit *lady' friends to call on prisoners at 
this time of day. " 

Ruth flushes angrily, and replies sharply, 

"I would judge, sir, that it is an imusual thing for ladies 
to call here at any time of day. *But necessity knows no 
law,' even to forcing a lady into yoiu* presence. " 

The sting angers the official; but it shows him the girl 
before him is a little Tartar, whose spirit must be reckoned 
with. And when he speaks again his tone is gruff, but he 
words his reply more carefully. 

"Well, you cannot see him at this time." 

Ruth's eyes flash at the officer's curtness, and she is 
determined not to be thrust aside in this boorish manner. 

"Sir," she retorts, "what right have you to hold a pris- 
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oner incommunicado mitU tomorrow? Has he not the 
right to see his friends and counsel? Mr. Brewster's 
friends can furnish any bond you require." 

"But what right have you to demand privileges which 
are against our rules?" repUes the Chief boorishly. 

"I am afraid, sir, your rules are used or suspended to 
suit your convenience and pleasure. In all probabihty, 
Mr. Brewster has demanded his rights for himself; and 
been refused them, as I have been. " 

The official can control his temper no longer, and he 
blusters up with an air of importance as he answers angrily, 

"You must understand. Miss, that I am the chief of 
police of this city, and I will not be called to account by a 
woman, for my official actions. So, good afternoon." 
And the officer turns away from Ruth as if the interview 
were at an end. 

Ruth had never before in aU her life been treated in 
this manner; and she is determined not to brook such dis- 
courtesy now without leaving a remembrance with the 
offender. Turning on him with the hauteur of a little 
empress, she says in a voice vibrant with scorn, 

"No, sir, you cannot dismiss me in that summary fash- 
ion. You are a public official; your duties and powers are 
clearly defined; and your time belongs to the public. You 
have designated me as Voman,' I presmne, because you 
have no conception of a lady. Well, Grod meant you for a 
man, so we'll let you pass for one; but no stretch of the 
imagination could ever make you a gentleman. It is as 
hard to make a gentleman out of the ordinary poUtician 
as it is to make a politician out of a gentleman. " Having 
given the officer something to study over, Ruth turns 
indignantly to leave the room. 

As she goes out of the door, a dapper little fellow who 
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is passing, glances at her face, and turning in surprise, ex- 
claims, 

"You, Miss Gary? What on earth brought you here? 
Can I be of assistance to you?" 

Noticing that Ruth hesitates as if she does not remember 
him, he adds, 

"Have you forgotten me? My name is Ashly. I am 
court reporter for the 'Morning Star' and met you at 
Miss Harwood's birthday ball. I was acting as society 
reporter at that time, and wrote up that affair for my 
paper. " 

"Oh, Mr. Ashly, I remember you now," repUes Ruth, 
extending her hand, "and it is fortunate that I met you. 
I am here on an important mission and you may assist 
me, if you will be so kind." 

"What is it, Miss Cary? Has your chauffeur been 
arrested wt speeding?" 

"No, it is not I, but a friend of mine, who is the 'victim 
of the law's delay.' As you may have heard, the Rev. 
Norman Brewster, former rector of Grace Ghurch, has 
been arrested on some fabulous, trumped-up charge." 

"Yes. I came over to get the full particulars for my 
paper. " 

"O, Mr. Ashly," cries Ruth in dismay, "surely, the 
paper will not do Mr. Brewster the injustice of publishing 
this affair, until they know whether he is guilty or not. 
Ghenibic innocence would not prevent such pubUdty from 
tarnishing his whole career as a minister of the gospel. 
For the press to disgrace a man's character until his guilt 
is established should be unlawful, as it is unrighteous. 
I offered to make a bond for him; but they seem to have a 
purpose m keeping hun under arrest until the morning 
papers are out. I must find some way to stop the publica- 
tion of the whole affair, as I believe this to be a case of 
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blackmail and a trick of his enemies to injure him and 
defeat our party. " 

The reporter seems to be lost in thought for a moment; 
then looking up, says earnestly, 

"Miss Cary, if I was sure of that, I would give up my 
position rather than write up this matter. I have been 
reporting police court news for years and know the ins 
and outs here. Some of these politicians are such rascals 
they would stop at nothing to ruin one they fear. If you 
wait in the next room for me, I will see what I can dis- 
cover and let you know. " 

Ruth grasps this opportunity for assistance with eager- 
ness, as a drowning man a straw. After what seems to 
her an interminable age, young Ashly returns; and the 
look on his face fans the smouldering spark of hope in 
Ruth's heart to life again. He does not wait for Ruth to 
speak, but begins at once to tell her rapidly of his dis- 
coveries. 

"My experiences have been varied around this court. 
Miss Cary, but I do not remember a case more diaboUcal 
than I believe this to be. From what I have learned, it 
appears to have been a studied plan to assassinate the 
character of Mr. Brewster for political purposes. I can 
assign no other reason, at the present time, to the source 
from which it emanates. They seem to have planned it 
as a political coup the day before the election. The girl 
who figures in this affair has a reputation too foul for me 
to mention her in your presence and has figured in police 
courts before. She is Meg Crogan, the sister of Mike 
Crogan, a henchman of Alderman Gallagher. One of 
Mike's tools is Toby, the Tough, a crony of the girl." 

"Then what must we do to frustrate their designs?" 
exclaims Ruth anxiously. "Oh! I have a plan," she con- 
tinues after a moment's pause. "If you will assist me^ 
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Mr. Ashly, I know it will succeed^ and you will have my 
life-long gratitude; we will turn the tables on these poli- 
ticians and punish them as they deserve. May I depend 
on you, Mr. Ashly?" 

''Miss Gary, I am with you in this work,heart and soul, 
and|[l will not count the cost. I know the city from cellar 
to garret, and the private history of every poUtidan, crook 
and criminal who figures around the city hall. " 

''Then, '* cries Ruth, "we will win, and right will triumph 
at the last!" 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE TABLES TURNED 



Get place and wealth; if possible with grace^ 
If noty by any means get wealth and place. " 



Ruth, having disclosed to the reporter her plans, and 
with his assistance, perfected them, had taken him in her 
carriage; and, by his direction, Gabe had driven rapidly 
across the city and now pulls up before a towering tene- 
ment building, conspicuous, mainly, for its need of paint 
and water. 

It is not a very inviting scene that meets the view of 
the occupants of the carriage as they look out on their 
surroundings. 

Tousled-headed children and haggish women peer from 
out the small windows that uniformly line the front of the 
building. In most of the windows which do not contain 
a dirty face, tattered garments of all descriptions, the 
scourings from the wash-tubs, are hung to dry in the sun. 

The reporter steps from the vehicle, followed by Ruth; 
and as they ascend the narrow stairway from the street, 
they are met by a burly German woman who addresses 
them abruptly with the gutteral accent of her native 
tongue. 

The reporter answers the inquiry of the woman by ask- 
ing* 

"Does Meg Crogan live here?" 

"Yah," she replies, and turning, leads the visitors down 
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the hallway; stoppmg before the door of one of the rooms, 
she knocks and calls loudly, "Meg." Receiving no re- 
sponse, she opens the door and pointing inside, says, 

"Koom in vhile I looks vor Meg, yet." 

Ruth cautiously follows the reporter in and, seating her- 
self in one of the chairs, looks around to measure up her 
surroundings. The sight of the squalor and dirt on the 
outside had filled her with a kind of pity for these denizens 
of the underworld, but a repugnance to being brought in 
contact with their vulgamess. Now, she is surprised to 
see that the furnishings of this room are much better than 
those of the others, indicating that its occupant must be 
regarded by the "landlady" as more important then the 
other renters. 

Presently, rapid footsteps are heard coming down the 
stairs, in the haU, and a voice loudly singing, 

"Next to your mother, who do you love? 
Next to your brother, who do you love? 
Next to your father, and your sister Sue, 
TeD me who looks good to you. " 

Without slackening her steps, the songstress bursts into 
the room, and seeing the reporter, gives a flippant toss of 
her head; then perceiving that one of the caUers is a girl 
with the unmistakable stamp of a lady, she stops in 
astonishment and stands looking from one to the other. 

"Hully gee, dis is de real stuflF," she exclaims. 

The visitors arise and the reporter introduces Ruth. 

This beUe of the hobos is really a pretty girl, not yet out 
of her teens; and, but for the traces of excessive dissipa- 
tion, would be above the ordinary of her class; but her 
beauty is that of the animal. The plastic fingers of the 
moulder of this vessel of clay had been artistic in designing 
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and generous with the ornate; but the finishing touches 
which distinguish between brute and human and proclaim 
man a living soul are almost obliterated through abuse. 

She acknowledges the introduction with an awkward 
nod of the head, as if conscious of her imfitness to come 
in contact with Ruth. Assuming an air of bravado, she 
walks carelessly across the room, between the visitors, and 
seats herself at the window. Pulling out a cigarette paper, 
she fills it with tobacco, and rolls it between fingers dis- 
colored with nicotine. Lifting the cigarette to her mouth, 
she lights it and takes a deep inhalation of the smoke, 
which she exhales in a blue vapor from her mouth and 
nostrils as the reporter continues, 

"We have come to see you in reference to this affair 
about Mr. Brewster. We want to talk the matter over 
with you in order to obtain the facts. We thought per- 
haps there might have been a mistake made." 

A crafty look comes over the face of the wanton as she 
answers the reporter. 

"Ugh! so dat's yer game, is it?" 

"No, we are not trying to play any game on you, Meg. 
You know who I am, and that I know your history. We 
do not mean you any harm, but only want to keep you 
from wronging others." 

"Yes, I knows you," replies the girl. "And what does 
yer pal, there, want?" 

"This lady is a friend of Mr. Brewster, and is the niece 
of Banker Harwood." 

The girl gives a start and her face shows her surprise. 

"Dat's strange," she says. 

"What is strange?" asks the reporter, trying to lead the 
girl into conversation. 

"Oh, nuttin'," she answers. But with a curious. 
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puzzled look, she keeps her gaze on Ruth, eyeing her from 
head to foot. 

Ruth has been studying the girl's nature, wondering 
how womanhood could sink so low. She is half-afraid to 
come in contact with this pollution, and is at a loss whether 
to regard her as human or beast. She wonders how any- 
one could have accused Norman Brewster of infatuation 
for such a creature, and is reminded of a few lines of dog- 
gerel that Norman had written, which seem so applicable 
to this girl, — 

Where is the man who has the power or will 
To brave the cunning of a woman's skill? 
And where the mortal, whether old or young. 
Can still the wagging of a woman's tongue? 
For woman, woman! whether lean or fat. 
In form you're angel, but in soul, a cat. 

"Eretty? Yes," thmks Ruth, "but the feral beauty 
of the tigress; or the serpent whose sinuous stripes fasci- 
nate the eye while the soul is filled with abhorrence by 
knowledge of the venom that lies beneath its fangs. " 

This is a novel experience for Ruth, and she looks at 
the bacchante with the same interest that she would view 
an exhibition in a museum or menagerie. 

The expression of the girl recalls Ruth to the purpose 
of her visit, and that upon its success depends the exonera- 
tion of Norman and the welfare of the reform party. In 
hopes to effect this, she must arouse in this siren some 
consciousness of right and wrong that will lead her to 
divulge the truth. So, hiding her feelings of aversion, 
she says, with a winning smile, 

"We do not mean you harm, Meg. We want your 
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friendship and assistance, to undo the wrong you have 
done. " 

A brazen smile comes over the face of the girl as Ruth 
speaks, and she replies in a flippant tone, 

What wrong has I done? I'se as inneroent as a babe. " 
Meg," answers Ruth, ^'yoa have done a great wrong; 
one that involves not only Mr. Brewster's whole life, but 
mine as well, and may cause our enemies to triumph over 
us. It was a great wrong to make a false charge against 
one whom you know to be innocent." 

Ruth is so positive that Norman is the victim of trick- 
ery, that she feels safe in basing her hopes on this pre- 
sumption, believing that only the keen edge of truth can 
penetrate the hardness of the girl's nature. She realizes 
that she must overcome the fear, or love, that Meg may 
have for the man who controls her, and imbue her with 
an incentive to contradict her past accusations and turn 
on her former influences. 

A stupendous task Ruth knows this to be, that will 
require skill and force; not the force of harshness and 
fear — ^Ruth sees that the girl has been calloused too long 
by the harsh side of life to be governed by threats or fear 
— ^but a force that the unfortunate is imskilled in parry- 
ing, — ^that of gentleness and kindness. 

"I didn't make no charges," repKes the girl, stubbornly. 
"De cop did t'at, an' I has to tell de trut'." 

"That is just what we want you to do, Meg," answers 
Ruth, with a sweet smile, "and you will see that you will 
profit by it in the end. There is no reason why you should 
want to ruin the life of Mr. Brewster. We want to be 
your friends." 

"I ain't got no frien's. You rich folks ain't no frien's 
to us poor 'uns. De on'y frien's I has is Toby an' t'ose 
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what feeds us. You rich guys on'y uses us to make more 
money for youse, an' den t'rows us over." 

"But you must not class all rich people alike," answers 
Ruth kindly. "There are good people and bad people 
in all stations of life. If it wasn't for the rich, there 
wouldn't be any foundling asylums, or rescue homes, or 
homes for the aged and friendless and many other insti- 
tutions which bless mankind. " 

"But dere's lots o' graft even in t'em," replies the girl 
cynically. "A big part of dat money never reaches de 
right spot. It's got to go t'rough too many ban's first. 
Mighty few ob de rich knows how to give dere money 
away. Us people what needs de help ain't got no time 
to wisit Uberries an' read books, or go to big imyvers'ties. 
Dat ain't charity. Dat don't feed de poor. T'em people 
w'ots got de time to hang out at t'em joints don't need 
no help." 

"Yes, I admit that there is not enough direct charity; 
and the greater portion of that which is intended for a 
good cause is absorbed by the channels through which it 
passes. But the little that does reach its purpose shows 
how much is really given, " Ruth exclaims smilingly. 

"An' den, dat don't come out ob de pockets ob de 
rich," replies the girl bitterly. "Dat comes out o' de 
feed o' de poor, by cuttin't t'eir wages an' raisin' de price 
ob grub. Toby has 'splained all t'at to me. When de 
rich gits more dan dey kin spend in two or t'ree lifetimes 
by swipin' from de poor, den, jus' before t'ey gits ready 
to die, dey gives de overflow back to buy dem a ticket to 
heben and build moniments to do de hurrah act to de 
mem'ry of dere name, an' keep de eyes o' worl' oflf de 
stunts ob deir black-sheep family." 

"But they are not all that way, Meg. There are some 
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who are giving their money freely for the betterment of 
mankind. " 

"Oh, I'se been t'rough de mill and I knows de whole 
story. I was once as innercent as any udder girl; but I 
went to work in de factory dat yer Uncle owns. Dey 
didn't pay 'nough fer me keep, so I got a gen'leman frien'; 
an' when I seen it had come to dis, I says to meself , *if I's 
got to live dis kind o' life to work fer de rich to make dem 
richer, I'll jes' cut out de work an' take t'ings easy.' Might 
as weD be whole-bad as half-bad, if you has to give de 
hones' half to dem dat what keeps yer down. " 

Ruth looks pityingly at the girl for she realizes how 
logical her reasoning is. But she wishes to teach this 
crude philosopher the art of discrimination and that she 
must not condemn a class for the fault of individuals. 

"Well, do you know, Meg, that in the act of wrong 
you are committing against Mr. Brewster and myself, 
you are abetting to your fullest power the very enemies 
to your class whom you despise. Mr. Brewster is poor 
like yourself. He came down here in the slums and gave 
his life's work to these poor people. He could, today, be 
rector of Grace Church, the proud ecclesiastical idol of 
the rich and aristocratic, perhaps a bishop or other ex- 
alted dignitary, whose clerical garments woidd never 
have been touched by the slime and dangers of his present 
position. It was for you and others like you that he 
scorned the oflFers of those who are the cause of your con- 
dition and who grind your class into the soil beneath their 
heels to increase their own riches." 

"What's yer givin' me?" replies the girl skeptically. 
"Dat's a new song and dance I's not onto. I ain't helpin' 
dem guys. My fish is in de pan wid Toby's. " 

" That is just it, " answers Ruth. " You think Alderman 
Gallagher and his clique are your friends and the cham- 
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pions of your class; that they stand between you and those 
who would trample on you. You do not know that the 
few crumbs which fall to your share from his kind are 
your meagre portion of the spoils that have been strained 
from the blood of your fellow sufferers, and for which you 
have paid with your sins and degradation. Meg, have 
you ever watched a dog-catcher gomg the rounds of the 
streets, taking up all the poor little waif dogs he can find? 
Did you notice that his success was chiefly due to the 
skill and abiHty of his best assistant, the 'dog-catcher's 
dog?' How the trained cunning of this animal ensnares 
others of his kind and lures them into the death-trap for 
the slaughter-pen? Perhaps this very animal owes his 
immunity from the same fate to being a traitor to his own 
breed. Do you know that you are acting this very part 
in the wrong that you are playing against Mr. Brewster 
and myself? These people that you condemn and hate 
are in the minority; and they could never hold their power 
over the honest, the wage-earner, and the down-trodden, 
if it were not for the dog-catcher's dogs, the traitors of 
your own class who pretend to be your friends, but rule 
you for the benefit of their masters. " 

"I don't ketch on," repUes the girl with a puzzled look. 

"That is just the reason of the condition of you people 
today. You follow too blindly party name and leaders. 
You do not think enough for yourselves and, of course, 
do not understand. What I mean is this. Pat Gallagher 
is owned, body and soul, by a ring of grafters, boodlers, 
and professional politicians, allied for mutual protection 
with the distillers, brewers and predatory trusts. At 
their head is Joe Marsden, the agent and hireling of my 
Uncle and the combined strength of the money-trust, 
who use you through the influence of Pat Gallagher and 
his kind to continue the conditions that oppress you. '* 
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"Toby never tol' it to me dat way, " dubiously answers 
the girl. "He alius says dose fellows holds de jackpot 
an' if we has to do de dealin', we should make dem dig up. " 

"That is the trouble with our sex and is the reason that 
we hold no more power than we do," exclaims Ruth, 
undiscouraged by her failure, so far, to elicit any informa- 
tion from the girl. "We accept what the men say, un- 
questioningly, in place of thinking for ourselves. Toby 
is controlled by Pat Gallagher; and Gallagher by Mr. 
Marsden and Mr. Marsden by my Uncle and his associ- 
ates. Gallagher and Mr. Marsden receive the lion's 
share of the spoils that come their way, and only dole out 
a pittance to Toby. Uncle expects to get all this back, 
many times over, by raising the price of electric light, gas 
and water rates and making it that much harder on you 
and the poor people. The street-car system has been 
cutting melons and declaring great dividends, by taxing 
the poor working-girls and toilers from two to five dollars 
per month each for inadequate service in taking them to 
and from their labor; not even furnishing seats to many 
of them after their long tiresome hours of work. Mr. 
Mobly's plan is to have the pubUc-service corporations 
operated for the benefit of the people, and not solely for 
the purpose of taxing the public to the utmost to give 
unlawful profits to millionaire stockholders. The election 
of Mr. Marsden means the defeat of these plans; and you 
are lending your assistance to keep him in power and 
continue the burden on the people." 

Meg's face softens under this argument as she remem- 
bers how many of the hard-earned nickels from her smaU 
wages went out during her working days to pay car-fare; 
and how many of her poor companions had to walk miles 
and miles to and from work, unable to pay the tax which 
gives exorbitant profits to the street-car trust. 
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How's I doin' dat?" asks Meg dubiously. 
In this way," Ruth answers, quickly. "Mr. Brewster 
was formerly rector of Grace Church where my Uncle and 
most of his associates have their membership. He, as a 
consistent preacher, criticized and denounced the practices 
of some of those members, which he considered were the 
cause of great evil for mankind. He tried to point them 
to the true way of life which would make them look be- 
yond themselves and see the struggling mass of humanity 
about them. Their hearts were hardened and their ^es 
blinded and they could not see things as he saw them. 
They turned against him and dismissed him from his 
charge. His great heart and love for his fellow men 
brought him down here in the slums to work and sacrifice 
to save the fallen and to cause the great, toiling, slaving 
masses to look up from their rooting in the mud, to higher, 
brighter, happier ways of life and living. The example of 
this man, Meg, aroused my interest in his labors, and he 
has permitted me to assist him in them. This political 
fight we are now making is for the betterment of public 
affairs, to give to all people equal rights in their govern- 
ment, — rights of government that have for so long been 
made the property of scheming individuals and private 
interests. This has turned my family against me and our 
enemies are trying to ruin Mr. Brewster. *' 

A knowing look comes into the face of Meg, and after 
studying a moment she says, 

"Aw, I see. So dey's usin' me an* Toby for dat act, 
is dey? An' de five hundred dat Toby is to git will come 
out ob de eamin's ob de poor factory girls or dey has ter 
walk. So de 'lectric trus* an* de gas trus* and water 
trus* is all workin' in cahoots to tighten de screws on de 
poor. " 

''Yes/* answers Euth» ''and the plumber*s trust» and 
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the wire trust that furnishes the wire, and the glass trust 
that makes the glass and the steel trust that sells them 
the tools and rails and the car trust and trust and trust — 

*Little trusts with big trusts 
Upon their backs to bite 'em, 
And big trusts with bigger trusts. 
And so ad mfinitum.' 

All protected in their robbery by a government supposed 
to be *of the people, for the people and by the people/ 
And the poor, taxed people continue to rush to the polls 
like sheep in a chute to keep this condition going, believing 
that a high tariflF is to protect wages which they never 
get, and to keep in force the power and laws which op- 
press them." 

"So den, Dick Harwood tinks he kin use me and Toby 
fer dat woik, " exclaims Meg with a vengeful gleam in her 
eyes. 

" Was it Dick who did that? " cries Ruth in astonishment 
and indignation. "Dick who bribed Toby for such a 
purpose?'* 

"Sure. He's de one. He paid de chinks an' Pat 
Gallagher did de rest," Meg answers bluntly. 

A look of anguish crosses Ruth's face and she drops 
her eyes a moment to conceal the tears that fill them. 
Then looking up she asks anxiously, 

"Meg, are you going to let those people use you as a 
cat's paw to pull their chestnuts out of the fire?" 

"Well, let's see about dat," answers the girl sympathet- 
ically, though sadly. "If I blabs on deir spiel, I has to 
give up all me frien's. An' if Toby loses de chink, he says 
I quits de roost." 
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"But can't we get Toby on our side?" inquires Ruth, 
eagerly. 

"I don't t'ink so," answers the girl, thoughtfully, "dey 
say money talks and it might make Toby do so, but I 
don't t'ink so. Booze has got Toby worser dan de money 
has." 

"And, Meg, Toby has you in the same way. He keeps 
you down in sin and crime. Don't you want to take 
your eyes out of the muck and look up at God's sunUght? " 
asks Ruth tenderly. 

"How kin I do dat? I'se in de rut. I has to foller de 
track cut out fer me," answers the girl with tears glisten- 
ing on her cheeks. 

"There are miUions of others in the same rut as you 
are, Meg. Some will climb out and others will remain 
in it to the end. Centuries ago, there came amongst men 
One who suflFered and died that we might have hope; and 
they nailed Him to a tree. Today there are others who 
are working for the same unalterable purposes, and the 
world nails them to *a cross of gold!' Do you want these 
people — God's people. Christians, for your friends?" 

Ruth has risen, and walking over to Meg, kneels beside 
her and takes the girl's hand in hers. Her voice is plead- 
ing and soft and the kindly touch of a pure woman's hand 
makes the truant Meg tremble, as an electric thrill. But 
the vibration carries with it some of the purity of the 
woman who kneels by her, and the outcast realizes for 
the first time her own degradation. Covering her face 
with her other hand, Meg bursts into tears. 

"I ain't fit!" she cries. 

"But you will be," Ruth answers tenderly. "We are 
going to help you to be. The first thing for us to do now 
is to get Mr. Brewster out of his troubles. And then we 
wiU see that your life is made happier and better. You 
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will find there is a great diflPerence between real Christians 
and those who only pretend they are. That power which 
raises man from a higher species of the brute creation to 
an eternal child of God is suflScient to wash away your 
sins and make you a self-respecting, honest girl. Chris- 
tianity is leveling, Meg. There are no aristocrats or 
plebeians in the true faith; no rich or poor. The golden 
rule is our code of law. And if any grow weak, the strong 
are there to help and encourage. Now, put you hat on. 
We are going to take you with us. My carriage is waiting 
outside and you must hurry. " 

"Me go t'rough de streets wid youse?" asks Meg in 
surprise. "What will dey t'ink of you along wid me?" 

"O well, we'll attend to that," answers Ruth with an 
assuring smile. "You are no longer the old Meg. You 
are now what you are going to be in the future. Now 
hurry. We have no time to lose." 

The girl obeys Ruth like a child. And as she puts on 
her hat she looks up at her benefactress with almost 
adoration in her eyes, and then follows Ruth and the 
reporter to the carriage without asking where they are 
taking her. 

Ruth gives Gabe instructions to drive quickly to the 
bank; and by the time the carriage rolls up to the side 
door of the office, she has acquainted Meg and the re- 
porter with her plans. She sees through the windows 
that the bank is closed for the day and the manager is 
alone at his desk. 

Asking Meg and the reporter to wait for her in the 
carriage, Ruth jumps lightly out, and running up the steps, 
walks into the presence of Mr. Herbert Sinclair, who rises 
at sight of the visitor and politely offers her a seat. 

She does not hesitate but says pointedly, "Mr. Sinclair, 
I want all the papers, documents, or whatever you may 
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call them, that you have, connected with this franchise 
that my Uncle is trying to obtain from the city. " 

" What in the world can you want them for. Miss Ruth? " 
he inquires in astonishment. *'Have you your Uncle's 
order for them?" 

"No," answers Ruth imperatively. "That is not 
necessary. I only wish to take copies of them. " 

"But what would you want copies for, Miss Ruth?" 
the old man asks anxiously. "I have no authority to 
give you those papers." 

"But I must have them, Mr. Sinclair. It is of vital 
importance that I should have them to save a friend from 
disgrace and our party from defeat in the election. " 

"But, Miss Ruth," demurs the old man pleadingly, 
"what would your Uncle do with me if I would betray his 
trust? And how can those papers assist you?" 

"Mr. Sinclair, I do not intend to use the papers unless 
it becomes absolutely necessary, which I am sure will not 
be the case if I hold these copies. With them in our 
hands, we can threaten our enemies with exposure and 
force them to give us fair play, li my Uncle discovers it, 
I wiD protect you and see that you lose nothing even if I 
have to make you manager of my estate. And then you 
will no longer have to slave and formulate plots for the 
oppression of your fellows. I remember that you are an 
expert with the typewriter. Will you please write me a 
copy of the records you have?" 

And Ruth tells the manager of all that has happened 
that day and what she has discovered of the plots which 
he would be abetting in remaining passive and not assist- 
ing to thwart them. 

The old manager is visibly affected, for the test is a 
severe one. He has served the Banker faithfully for so 
many years that it is second nature to him; and it is now 
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a struggle to choose between aiding the purposes of these 
traitors to humanity, or being a traitor, himself, to his 
employer's interests. He sits in silent thought, with only 
the throbbing of his temples to show the struggle within 
him. Then with a resolute air he arises, and walking 
quickly to a private safe, takes out a bundle of papers; 
selecting one, he says, 

"This is all that will be necessary." 

With lips tightly compressed he seats himself at the 
typewriter and begins to strike the keys rapidly. Finish- 
ing the copy, he compares it with the original, and re- 
marks, 

"You should have this witnessed by some one as a true 
copy. But the jurat of a notary will do as well. " Plac- 
ing the copy in Ruth's hands he adds, "There is a notary 
upstairs. I'll call him down, over the phone. " 

"Never mind that. I am a notary,*' says a voice that 
startles them; and turning they see the reporter and Meg 
just entering the room. 

"I brought Meg in to take her sworn statement,'* ex- 
plains the reporter. Seating himself at tlie table, he 
draws forward a pad of paper, and begins to write as Meg 
repeats in the presence of the old manager the story of the 
plot. 

Taking her affidavit to the written statement, he folds 
the paper and placing it in his pocket, turns to Ruth and 
says, 

"Now, how can I be of service to you, as a notary?** 

"Mr. Sinclair has made me a copy of the records that 
I wanted, and he tells me that I must have them proven 
up as a true copy of the original, to be attested by a wit- 
ness or certified to by a notary,*' explains Ruth. "It is 
fortunate that you are a notary, Mr. Ashly.** 

The reporter takes the paper that Ruth hands him and 
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comparing it with the original, places it in his pocket with 
Meg's statement, as he says, 

'^I will fix my official seal to this if it becomes necessary. 
Armed with these documents, I'll dare any paper in this 
city to print a headline against Mr. Brewster. Now we 
must hurry as it is getting late. If you will trust me to 
attend to this matter for you. Miss Gary, it will not be 
necessary for you to trouble further. Mr. Brewster will be 
a free man within an hour, or I'll send a few of their crowd 
to the penitentiary. If you desire, you can now go h<»ne 
and I'll call a taxicab as I want to do some quick work. " 

'"Mr. Ashly, I have confidence in your ability as well 
as faithfulness to this service; and I will abide by your 
judgment in the matter, believing tiiat you will do all that 
can be done," replies Ruth hopefully. *^You can call me 
up in the morning to let me know of your success, and I 
will see you again after the election in case you are a loser 
by the part you have taken with us. " 

Thanking him and the manager cordially, Ruth calls 
to Meg to follow her; and walking to the carriage, they 
are assisted into the vehicle by the gentlemen. 

Gabe touches up the horses; and as he drives rapidly 
away, he turns his woolly gray head and says, 

''Missy, sumpin' good mus' 'a happened, jedgin' by 
dat joyous 'spression on yo' count'nunce. Yo' sartinly 
do look vic'trus. " 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE WAT OF TRANSGBESSOBS IS HABD 

'" The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spo&ess reputation; thai away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted day. " 

Lucille had remained in the conservatoiy after Ruth 
had left, and seating herself in a sequestered nook, she 
had waited long and silently, thinking over what had 
transpired and of her conversati<»i with Ruth. She re- 
grets that she has disclosed to Ruth the secrets that are 
like gnawing cankers in her soul. She asks herself if she 
had done right in revealing Dick's guilt, and if it was not 
her duty to have waited patiently for his advice, which 
might have saved them both disgrace and huimUation. 

The strain of her bitter thoughts, the tears she has shed, 
induce a langour that finally brings respite in merciful 
slumber, and like a tired child she is soon lost in dream- 
land. 

Time passes, and she sleeps on, foi^tful of the shadows 
that loom dark and threatening around her, which fill her 
waking moments with appiehension and torture. 

Presently the soft, rippling tones of the piano, that 
tinkle like echoes from faiiy caverns, float from the music 
room out through the dense foliage of the conservatory 
and fall upon the ears of the sleeper. 

A smile creeps over her face, that shows the power which 
music has over her impulsive nature, even in moments of 

Ml 
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insensibility. Starting up, she looks around, to collect 
her thoughts and note her surroundings; but with her 
awakening comes the stem reaUty that seems a hideous 
nightmare. The strains of melody that rise and fall with 
the sound waves cause her to turn her head and listen 
and [leaning forward, a smile of joy flits over the face of 
the enraptured girl, as she holds her breath for fear that 
one note might escape her. 

"It is Dick," she exclaims. "He has returned. I 
would know his touch among a thousand. Oh, isn't that 
music grand! There is a power in his fingers that no one 
else has; they give soul to a piano. His favorites seem to 
be the old songs; those that never die. Listen to those 
grace notes, those plaintive tremolos; those pleading, 
caressing touches. They are sublime enough to move one 
'Fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.' " 

The music ceases for a moment and the girl sits expect- 
ant, waiting, longing for more. Then Dick's voice breaks 
forth rich and resonant with the words of that forgotten 
song, "I'm Wearing my Heart Away for You." 

The girl seems as if imder some mesmeric influence. 
She arises and stepping lightly through the flowers and 
ferns, tiptoes to the door of the music-room, as if she fears 
that she will break a note that charms her spell. She 
stands and watches the back of the man with adoration. 
As he finishes the song, and lets his fingers chase each 
other over the keys in pursuit of melody, she makes no 
move to give notice of her presence. Finally the chords he 
seeks seem captured and his voice breaks forth low and 
musical: — 
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*When other lips and other hearts 

Their tales of love shall tell. 
In language whose excess imparts 
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The power they feel so well; 
There may, perhaps, m such a scene, 

Some recollection be 
Of days that have as happy been; 

And you'll remember me. 

When coldness or deceit shall slight 

The beauty now they prize, 
And deem it but a faded light 

Which beams within your eyes; 
When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 

'Twill break your own to see. 
In such a moment I but ask 

That you'll remember me.' " 

The girl seems no longer able to restrain her self; and 
stepping lightly forward, with trepidation, she lays her 
hand caressingly upon his shoulder. 

The music stops as Dick turns to find that the intruder 
is Lucille. 

"Oh, is that you?" he asks petulantly. "I thought 
you had gone home, Lucille. " 

"No, I fell asleep in the conservatory and your ex- 
quisite music wakened me. You know how I love music, 
Dick." 

Yes; I would pity one who did not," replies Dick. 

I had started for the club, but changed my mind and 
came back, and was trying to drown my troubles in 
music." 

"Dick, you cannot drown troubles. There is no anaes- 
thetic for their pangs. The only relief is to remedy the 
cause, which in our case seems impossible. You love 
Ruth and I love you. Without Ruth you are unhappy, 
and without you, death would be preferable to me. I 
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would be glad to follow you to the lowliest hovel, to slave 
for you, strive for you." 

Dick's answer is a shrug of his shoulders that shakes 
the hand of the girl from its resting place as he turns 
toward the piano and his fingers begin to wander over 
the keys. 

"Oh, Dick, if you could but love me, how happy I 
would make you," continues the pleader. "There is no 
sacrifice I would not endure for you. Won't you give me 
a chance? Life is sweet. Shall there be no glinmier of 
hope for me?" 

"How do you know that I love Ruth?" asks Dick, as 
he turns and eyes her suspiciously. 

"When you did not return as you promised, I went 
into the conservatory to look for you and foimd Ruth in 
tears and you gone. She then told me all that you had 
said to her," repUes the girl with sobs in her voice. 

"She did? And why was she so confidential?" he asks 
with a startled look. 

Lucille thinks a moment for a reply, which fails to come. 
Noticing her hesitation, Dick asks excitedly, 

"What did you say to her to induce such confidence?" 

Lucille's head droops as she stammers, 

"I only — " but her lips refuse to speak the rest of the 
sentence. 

"Speak, girl — *you only,' what?" cries Dick, hoarsely. 
"Did you betray me?" 

A great lump comes into Lucille's throat, and prevents 
her replying. She is afraid to tell Dick, yet she knows 
that he will know sooner or later. Turning with an im- 
ploring gesture to the man, her love for whom makes her 
forget her wrongs, she pleads. 

"I didn't mean to, Dick. You had promised to return 
to me and had been out with her and left without a word 
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to me. I was angry, neglected, abused, forsaken. If 
I had it undone, I would not do it again. Forgive me, 
Dick. What can I do to make amends?" 

The fury that overcomes Dick makes him look like a 
maniac. He jumps to his feet and his words, hot and 
withering with scorn, sink Uke swords into the heart of 
the cowering girl. 

'*You tempt me with your accursed beauty, knowing 
I have too much nature to resist you, and then try to pose 
as injured innocence. You call lust, *love,' and expect me 
to reward your frailties. IVe tolerated your affection, 
endured your importunities for the sake of former friend- 
ship, and permitted you to continue your visits to our 
home, and to associate with my family. I concealed 
your true character from the world through sympathy 
for you. And for this you betray me and try to smear 
the garments of decent women. You are imfit to visit 
this home. From now on, go with your kind. I am your 
friend no more. I forbid you to enter these doors again. ^' 

Lucille looks imploringly at Dick, but seeing no re- 
lenting in his face, she is unable to bear the torture any 
longer, so turns and with burning face, walks rapidly 
from the room and leaves the house. 

Dick strides back and forth in his excitement, occasion- 
ally clenching his fist and striking the air as he exclaims 
regretfully, 

"So, my sympathy has led me to postpone too long 
giving this girl the stamp that would have kept her from 
our home and separated Ruth from her companionship. 
Now she has been filling Ruth's ears with her own ver- 
sion of this affair and, of course, puts all the blame on me 
to condone her own weaknesses. I can't think. I must 
have something to drink." 
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Rushing from the room he ascends the stairway two 
steps at a time and locks himself within his own chamber. 



Ruth's carriage drives up to the curbing, on her return 
home from her adventures of the evening. As she steps 
to the side-walk, there is nothing in her appearance to 
indicate the excitement that she has endured for the past 
few hours. But her heart is heavy within her through 
sympathy for Lucille. She has managed to overcome 
the puzzles that had confronted her in her absence, but 
has foimd nothing new with which to comfort Lucille in 
her trouble, except a hope for the morrow and faith in 
prayer — ^which is a recourse Ruth always resorts to in the 
hour of need and trial. 

Li the excitement of her discovery, she had forgotten 
to impress Lucille with the importance of faith in One 
with whom all things are possible; and her conscience had 
smitten her with remembrance of the omission. She now 
intends to see Lucille and make atonement by encourag- 
ing her with that faith and trust of which Lucille knows 
so little. 

She walks briskly towards the house and is about to 
enter, when a voice calls to her frantically from Lucille's 
yard; and tmning, she sees the maid running towards her 
in terrible fear. 

"Miss Ruth, come quick!" the girl calls in tremulous 
tones. "An accident has happened to Miss Lucille!" 

An awful fear clutches at Ruth's heart as she asks her- 
self, 

"Can it be possible?" 

Walking rapidly toward the girl, she asks excitedly, 
"What is the matter, Phoebe?" 
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"Oh," cries the girl wringing her hands, "Miss Lucille 
dropped a revolver, and it has wounded her. Come 
quickly. She wants you. We have telephoned for a 
doctor." 

Ruth follows the maid in a run, and enters the "Dea- 
con's" home. She steps lightly through the halls, to the 
door of Lucille's room. 

The door stands slightly open, and on the outside, ser- 
vants with blanched faces whisper to each other excitedly. 
She pushes past them, and entering the room, walks quick- 
ly to the figure lying pale and silent beneath the white 
bed-covering. She is too excited to notice the gray-haired 
old man sitting at the window, with his face bowed in his 
hands, weeping bitterly. As Ruth approaches the bed, 
the beautiful head of the wounded girl slightly turns and 
a faint smile curves the shapely lips. Seeing that Lucille 
is conscious Ruth drops on her knees beside the bed as 
she cries, 

Lucille! how could you do it!" 

Sh!" faintly whispers the exhausted girl, as she weakly 
places her finger to her lips and points to her father. Then 
whispering to Ruth, she says, 

"No one — ^knows — ^but you — and I. They — ^think it 
an — ^accident. " 

"Why didn't you wait imtil you saw me again?" sobs 
Ruth in remorse for her negligence in failing to give Lucille 
hope in the power of God to save, while she had the oppor- 
tunity. 

You were — ^gone — too long," faintly replies Lucille, 
Dick — ^retiuned home — , drove me from the house — 
was angry — ^at my telling you — ^forbade me to come — 
again — " answers Lucille, with little gasps showing that 
the effect of speech is almost too much for her. 

Ruth buries her face in the pillow beside the head lying 
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there with its tanked hair, like skeins of gold, matted 
about the face of the sinking girl. 

Her tears moisten the pillow as her hand clasps Lucille's 
lying white and helpless beside her. 

For a moment neither of the girls speak; then feeling a 
sUght pressw^ on her hand, Ruth places her ear close, as 
Lucille murmurs, 

"Ruth, you have — chosen that — good part — ^which shall 
not — ^be taken — away! — ^I did the best I — ^knew how, but 
— *The wages of sin — is death. ' " 

The effort is too much for Lucille; and as she finishes 
her speech, her breath becomes more labored, and with a 
gasp she makes a motion for Ruth to raise her. 

Ruth tenderly lifts the rounded form and tries to place 
the pillow in a more comfortable position, as the " Deacon * ' 
rises and approaches the bed to assist her. The suffering 
on his face is intense. He has loved his daughter with 
the one real imselfish love of his nature, and has granted 
her every wish, so far as lay in his power. 

He had impressed her with the necessity of making a 
success in "society," and Lucille's popularity with the 
city "Swelldom" had made his heart glad. The fact 
that from the time she stepped out upon the carpet, she 
had been a belle, gratified his ambitions and gave founda- 
tion for the air-castles he had built for her. 

Perhaps the old man did not know of the pit-falls that 
lay beneath that rose-hued carpet and the many tempta- 
tions its pleasures and dissipations lead to; he had been 
no society man, himself, nor would his homely appearance 
and imgraceful ways have attracted many of its allure- 
ments had he been one. 

He approaches the bed and Lucille raises her hand and 
feebly caresses his wrinkled face as he bends over her. 

"What can Daddy do for his little girl?" he sobs. 
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She looks at him a moment and then says reproachfully 
in a tone of despair, 

"Poor old daddy! You were so busy caring for my 
body that you foi^ot my immortal soul. The time has 
passed for you to do what you might have done for your 
little girl — ^to teach me the true way to live; the way a 
daughter, a wife, a mother should live — ^which holds the 
only real happiness for a woman. You pointed me to an 
ignis fatuus, an illusion that paints the horizon with 
gorgeous colors, but leads to neglected homes, forsaken 
children, divorces, suicides, and a lost eternity. You 
taught me the glory of the world lay in possession of its 
splendor. But. I would change places today with the 
humblest mother who fondles at her breast her lawful 
yoimgling. Oh, Daddy, I didn't know how to live, and 
I don't know how to die." 

With a cough that gurgles in her throat Lucille's head 
falls against Ruth's breast; and Ruth lays her gently back 
upon the pillows. 

The look of anguish in the old man's face is heart-rend- 
ing. He turns with a moan and falls upon his knees at 
the foot of the bed; and burying his face in the covers, 
sobs out his repentance. 

Another pressure of the hand gives Ruth notice that 
Lucille has something to say, and bending closer, she sees 
a smile on the wan face and hears her whisper, 

"Tell — ^Dick — ^I forgive him — . Keep our secret, Ruth 
— promise. " 

"I promise, Lucille," replies Ruth, her tears falling on 
Lucille's bare throat. 

A silence follows, and only the sobs of the broken-hearted 
old man are heard. 

Presently, Ruth sees Lucille's lips moving; and bending 
her ear closer to the dying girl, hears her murmur. 
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'And when Thyself with shining Foot shall pass. 
Among the guests, Star-scattered on the Grass, 
And in thy joyous Errand reach the spot 
Where I made one-turn down an empty Glass.' 



>» 



Her whisper becomes inaudible as she mutters the last 
words. A shiver — a gasp — and all is over. The beautiful, 
erring Lucille lies a piece of potter's clay, an earthen mold. 



CHAPTER XXin 

THE TAMING OP THE WOLF 

**Did I request thee. Maker, from my day 
To mould me mxmf** 

As Ruth's carriage drives away, the reporter turns to the 
old manager with the remark, 

''How strange that people of the same blood and kind 
can be so dissimilar. She is one of the noblest girls I have 
ever met. " 

"Yes," repUes the manager, "there are few girls like 
Miss Ruth. But who would have thought that such a 
plot could be perpetrated in the name of the law?" 

"'Truth is stranger than fiction,' Mr. Sinclair. What 
I have seen in my experience as a reporter for a great 
American Daily would tax your creduhty. I sometimes 
feel that law and justice, as practiced in some conmumi- 
ties, travesty the words and put a premium on crime. 
A man who respects the right and regards the opinion of 
his fellow men will live as near the dictates of conscience 
as he can, whether there exists a law or not. But the 
lawless man takes his chance of not being discovered and 
escaping punishment and feels not boimd by any law. 
A law imenf orced or discriminatingly elastic is worse than 
no law at all and is a disadvantage to the law-abiding 
citizen. 

Under such conditions it is preferable for every man to 
be a law imto himself. I have seen cold-blooded murder 
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committed upon our streets and innocent blood spilled, 
and the murderer cleared by a jury of sane Americans 
without even a fine for disturbing the peace. And I 
have seen others convicted and punished for taking a loaf 
of bread to keep from starving. PoUtical and family 
influence and money, privilege one in America to do al- 
most anything. When governors of states and United 
States Senators do not respect the law nor obey it, how 
can the humble citizen be expected to do so? " 

"Yes, those are incontrovertible facts, much as we 
dislike to admit them, " the manager repUes thoughtfully. 
''Consideration of these things has at times made me 
doubt the wisdom of our popular form of government. I 
have about reached the conclusion that the human race 
has not attained that perfection where the majority is 
right. My experience has been that they are oftener in 
the wrong. A deep honest thinker searching for the truth, 
is m(A^ apt to be correct than the rabble swayed by every 
influence the human heart and mind are subject to. But 
his vote is only in the ratio of one to many thousands. " 

"Yes, Mr. Sinclair, I have long ago made up my mind 
that it is a false doctrine which declares that one man is 
as good as another, and that every voice shall be equal 
in the government. One who caters to the mob has a 
himdred followers to the one of him who thinks for him- 
self and pursues the well-defined policy of right. It is as 
reasonable to make an eighty-cents dollar equal in the 
commercial world to a hundred-cents dollar, by fiat, as 
to stamp all men equal, by law. The true basis of good 
government is qualification, character and knowledge of 
our system of government, in the voter." 

"How could that be possible to effect?" questions the 
manager. "Such a scheme, to me, appears impracticable 
while human nature is liable to error. " 
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"Yet," answers the reporter, "political government 
will some day attain the exactness of mathematics and 
the right to vote will be governed by one's fitness. An 
honest, upright citizen with responsibilities and interest 
in his community, not a menace to his race, and possessed 
of American ideals, should not be balanced in the manage- 
ment of his own government by one who has no responsi- 
bilities, whose life has been spent in ignorance and degrada- 
tion and is devoid of moral, poUtical and reUgious ideals. 
The first step in this direction has already been taken in 
some states by placing an educational qualification on the 
right of sufiFrage. One who cannot read is not sufficiently 
informed to vote on a measure; yet his vote is not as 
dangerous as that of an educated traitor to the welfare 
of his country. The day will come when other qualifica- 
tions, besides that of education, will gauge one's value as 
a voter, which will be graded on the percentage that his 
fitness gives." 

"Do you mean by that," asks the manager with inter- 
est, "that one man's vote will coimt for more than an- 
other's?" 

"Yes, " replies the reporter. "Li nothing else in all the 
universe is the fallacy maintained that the inferior is equal 
to the superior; and advanced civilization will not sup- 
port the theory that the ignorant, venal and vicious shall 
control by equal voice, the intelligent, the honest and the 
patriotic. " 

The manager smiles as he replies, "your theory sounds 
Utopian and I am afraid will never be prcaticable in a 
Republican form of government as long as humanity has 
its frailties. How would you estimate one's qualifica- 
tions or percentage?" 

"I beUeve that can be effected eventually, through Civil 
Service regulations," replies the reporter. 
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''But on what would you base those qualifications?'' 

"On established standards that the civilized world re- 
cognizes as a high intelligent citizenship; an honorable, 
capable, law-abiding American with family and other re- 
sponsibilities should not be put on a par with one of mental 
incapacity and degraded character, and whose existence 
is a menace to his community and coimtry. Under the 
present system of suffrage, our government is supporting 
the rankest inequality and puts no premium on high 
standards of citizenship, nor rewards generations of faith- 
ful private service to one's coimtry." 

The old manager stands lost in thought for a moment, 
as the startling new idea advanced by the reporter strikes 
him forcibly. Conservative in character and slow to adopt 
innovations to the established order of things, he weighs 
the matter pro and con before answering. Slowly adjust- 
ing his eye-glasses, he asks cautiously, 

"But would not petty politics play a large part in such 
an examination? And could it not be used as a means of 
disfranchisement? " 

The reporter replies quickly and to the point. 

"That would be a matter for regulation by the nation. 
It could serve no greater injustice than our present system 
does, and would ultimately be perfected in detail. Pro- 
tected by mandamus, quo warranto, and other court-pro- 
ceedings, it could stand no greater danger of abuse than 
the rights of habeas corpus and free speech, which are as 
vital as the ballot. We, as a nation, have repudiated fiat 
money, yet we try to maintain fiat standards of political 
rights, that have more base alloys than coin, and falser 
values than legal tender. The true basis of popular gov- 
ernment is equality, which in its generic sense means in- 
trinsic value. Equality is not maintained by permitting 
the base to silence the virtuous and ignorance to balance 
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knowledge. Our people are gradually drifting away from 
the old habit of voting for a party name and tradition. 
Time will heal the festering sores of our nation, and a 
imited people will vote for measures and principles; then 
the quality of a vote will reach a higher standard. " 

The theory advanced by the reporter, though original, 
strikes the manager forcibly, and he nods his head in silent 
approval. 

Here comes a tasdcab, now," exclaims the reporter, 
and I will take it, as I must hurry. " 

Hastily shaking hands with the manager, he hails the 
chauffeur and is quickly transported to the police station. 

Walking into the clerk's office, he is accosted by a genial 
voice which speaks in a broad brogue. 

"Where in the haythen wurruld hov yez ben? The 
Chafe has bin waitin' fur yez the past two hours. " 

"Has anything happened, Dennis?" inquires the re- 
porter good-humoredly of the Sergeant. 

"Not anything worruth mintionin'," repUes the officer. 
"Only a dhrunk or two, a few vagrant charruges, an' Billy 
McCabe was arristhed fur batin' his wife. The Chafe wants 
to say ye about somethin' ilse. " 

"Where is the chief?" inquires the reporter. "Is he 
engaged at present?" 

"No, he's not engaged, but he's waitin* fur a chamce. 
Walk roight into his office. Ye'll find him ad libitum.*** 

The reporter smiles and, walking across the room, enters 
a door that is marked "Private. " A man seated at a desk 
turns and faces him. It is Ruth's victim of a few hoiu's 
before. He carries himself with a pompous air, which is 
intended for dignity. His bulldog neck and bold, unfeel- 
ing eyes stamp him as cruel and conscienceless. Ignorant 
and utterly devoid of ideals, yet he has been schooled in 
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ward-and-gutter politics, until he is a past-master in 
trickery and shrewdness. 

'"Where in the devil did you run off to?" he asks as he 
sees it is the reporter. "You asked me to give you an 
account of the arrest of the parson, and Gallagher wants 
you to be careful how it gets into print. Write it up red 
hot with sensational head-lines and proper innuendoes. 
It's the best thing that could have happened; just in time 
for the election, too. These hypocrites and reformers are 
public nuisances, with their fanatical agitations, and should 
be dealt with according to the law. " 

"According to law, or your view of the law?" asks the 
reporter, in a voice that surprises the officer. "Chief, to 
be plain and blimt, I demand the release of Mr. Brewster. " 

The officer smiles at the joke which he thinks the re- 
porter is attempting; and wheeling his chair toward the 
desk, he picks up a closely written sheet of paper which he 
hands to his visitor, as he says in a coarse voice, 

"Young man, here is a statement of the affair given me 
by the officer who made the arrest. You can add to it 
all that your reportorial fancy deems necessary. And 
don't forget that this is a good time to show up the effi- 
ciency of the poUce department. I wouldn't be so devilish 
confidential with you, Ashly, if you hadn't been reporter 
here as long as you have. However you have been a 
'good fellow' and have shown us favors which we have 
reciprocated. The 'Morning Star' wouldn't have you 
here if you were not *all right'. " 

"Chief, you speak the truth, which I must confess to 
my regret. I have been a 'good fellow' according to your 
interpretation of the expression and have served your 
purposes, in a way. I was put here by the 'Morning 
Star' as one quahfied to shape my work to the plans and 
purposes of that paper. I have served them to the best 
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of my ability, and in many things have acted contrary 
to' my convictions as a man and an American. You and 
I both know that the paper I serve is owned by Special 
Interests for the purpose of shaping public opinion and 
controlling pubUc office; that the men employed by them 
hold their positions through their service to those purposes. 
There are thousands of honest Americans throughout our 
land serving those same purposes who would be patriotic 
citizens, worthy of their sires if they were not prisoners of 
Necessity — a necessity shaped and measured by our 
money system. A system that places the dollar above 
the man. A system that holds life's necessities, like a 
crust of bread, before the nose of the nation and forces it 
to perform for the pleasure and profit of a few. " 

The officer turns toward the reporter, and the smile 
upon his face is displaced by a look of questioning bewilder- 
ment. 

The officer has been trained in a hard school and ex- 
perience has been his only teacher. He has gotten all he 
possesses in life by beating the other fellow to it, and 
snatching it by hook or by crook. Every atom of his 
body — ^the material of heredity — ^tingles with the brutish- 
ness of his origin. His mind cannot conceive of ideals 
higher than those which satisfy his prejudices and self- 
ishness. Nature had made him a man and an ill-advised 
government had stamped him a qualified voter. 

He does not seem to comprehend the reporter's mean- 
ing and answers, 

"Is there any other way you and I could make more 
money? We don't pull as much as some of the fellows, 
but we've been treated purty well.*' 

"I see you do not imderstand my meaning. Chief," 
replies the reporter in a disgusted tone. '*My satisfac- 
tion with existing conditions is not measured by what I 
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can pilfer out of them. No true American or patriotic 
citizen can reconcile his conscience to the spoils system." 

The officer shakes his head as he replies, 

"If I had not known you so long, Ashly, I would think 
you was joining the reform movement, too. What are 
we here for? To the party in power belongs the spoils. 
11 the other fellows were in, what they would do would be 
a plenty. They wouldn't hold office for their health. 
You kin jes' coimt on that. " 

"Chief," remarks the reporter, with a resolute voice, 
"you've known me here, in a way, for years; and I have 
served your purposes all too well. And in serving you 
and your associates I have been a traitor to the interests 
of my coimtry. Yet I can say, that, where I have hidden 
the truth for the benefit of my Tbosses,' I have never lied 
for them; and where my pen has molded public opinion 
in their favor, I have never permitted it to assassinate the 
character of an honest man. " 

The reporter speaks sharply and his insinuation causes 
the officer to turn quickly and eye him seriously, as he 
replies, 

"If you are joking, Ashly, that is carrying it too far. 
And if you are serious you're a fool, and the *Star' should 
get rid of you. Such talk as that will lose you your posi- 
tion." 

"No, it will not do that, for I will resign my position 
when I return to the office. But thank God that it has 
not come to that point where a newspaper man's success 
lies only with a bribed and corrupted press. There are 
others who champion the people's rights and place their 
coimtry's welfare above money." 

A flush comes over the face of the officer and he picks 
up the telephone, as he says angrily, 

"I haven't any more time for foolishness, Ashly, so will 
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ask the 'Star' to send another reporter and you can go 
to—" 

"No, that wiU do you no good," interrupts the reporter, 
as the chief lifts the receiver. "They cannot publish any- 
thing injurious to Mr. Brewster or the reform party. " 

"What do you mean? How could you prevent it?*' 
replies the officer with a sneer, as he lowers the 'phone 
to the desk. 

The reporter arises and stands beside the officer. There 
is a steely glitter in his eyes and his words snap from be- 
tween his clenched teeth. 

" I mean that not a paper will dare print a line, a word, 
about this affair, unless they *tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.' I mean that you will 
set Mr. Brewster, an innocent man, free, and I will give 
you just thirty minutes in which to do so." 

The now thoroughly aroused official glares down at the 
little reporter, who returns the glare unflinchingly. 

"That is what I call gall," he roars. "A pigmy like 
you, who will be without a job in an hour, and subject to 
the vagrant laws, demanding that I, the chief of police 
of this city, shall set free a prisoner charged with a heinous 
crime. That's too funny to take seriously." And with 
a loud guffaw he slaps his hand upon the desk. 

The reporter takes a step nearer to the officer. His lips 
are set and his words come sharp and business-like. 

"My demands may sound humorous to you, but you 
will imderstand their true import when I say that this 
man you have incarcerated is not the criminal you should 
have behind bars. The true criminals are some of those 
who pretend to support the law, some of those who are 
kept in office to execute and administer the law to suit 
the law-breaker. Mr. Brewster has been the victim of 
personal spite, and those in official power have carried out 
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this scheme of revenge for political reasons. The lady 
who came to see you today is the niece of Banker Harwood 
and the leader of the reform party. With my assistance, 
she has run to earth the diabolical plot to ruin this man's 
good name, and to defeat the power of honest people in 
the government of our city. The girl, Meg Crogan, who 
was used to carry out their designs, is now with us and out 
of their reach and influence. We have a written confes- 
sion signed and sworn to by her, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, implicating Dick Harwood, Fat Gallagher and 
others. Connect that with the part you have played and 
think how close it comes to incriminating you. I also 
possess copies of papers, showing the connection of Joe 
Marsden with a scheme to steal valuable franchises from 
the city. Do you think that your 'bosses,' Pat Gallagher 
and Joe Marsden, would care to have those papers pub- 
lished and these outrages brought to their doors? It 
would not be healthy or pleasant for any of you. I, for 
one, will not serve them longer, nor will the *Star' dare 
print a word about the matter. Under the circum- 
stances, I believe your advisers will prefer for you to 
gracefully do as I say. " 

Surprise, chagrin, and defiance struggle for mastery of 
the officer. He blusters up in the attempt to bluff the 
reporter. But seeing the futility and danger of such a 
coiurse, he changes his tactics and becomes conciliatory. 

"Well," he says, "even should you have such proofs 
against them, it would not connect me with the matter. 
I have only done my duty, after it came into my hands. " 

"You will find it difficult," replies the reporter sug- 
gestively, "to persuade the public to believe that, when 
they know of a few experiences I have had as reporter 
here. What would they say, for instance, should they 
know that you are a partner in the saloon business with 
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Pat Gallagher and have an interest in the most lawless 
dives and gambling joints of the city, and that Pat Galla- 
gher extorts money, as surety, from every crook and 
criminal who is arrested here who has the fmids to pay 
him? That you liberate them upon his verbal recogni- 
zance and ninety per cent of those he stands for are never 
prosecuted? I happen to know that you get half of his 
profits; and there are many other things I know about 
you. Chief, that you woiddn't want to see published in 
an opposition paper backed by the proofs that I have." 

The officer tries to argue the question, but the reporter 
stops him abruptly with the remark, 

"I am going to the 'Star' office now, to make sure that 
nothing pertaining to this affair gets into publication. If 
they persist in their purposes, I will give to the other 
papers the biggest scoop they ever had, and a sensation 
that will fill the streets with their extras. Don't you 
think that woidd be unpleasant for you. Chief?" asks the 
reporter, sarcastically, as he pauses a moment in the door- 
way before leaving the room. "I advise you to see that 
Mr. Brewster is liberated in time, or something of the kind 
may happen." 

And with a meaning smile, he turns and walks out of 
the office, leaving the official baffled and defeated. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THE BATTLE OF BALLOTS 



*' Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are committed 
in thy name. " 

The number of people who pass in and out of the head- 
quarters of the reform party, bringing and seeking inf orma- 
tion, shows that the excitement over the elation is intense. 
The ladies employed at the numerous telephones, calling 
the citizens, to ''come out and vote for the rights of the 
people, " create a hubbub of voices mingled with ejacula- 
tions of joy, surprise and distress from the crowds eagerly 
watching the bulletins through the day. As each rumor 
arises favorable to their candidates, exclamations of pleas- 
ure and confidence are heard, which are turned to those 
of disappointment when the news is unfavorable, or to 
angry cries of "Shame! Shame!" when outrageous arrests 
are reported made by the special police appointed by the 
party in power to intimidate the voters. x 

The "No-Party League of Civic Purity" that had been 
organized by Norman had joined with the Reform Party 
and their committees had been working with Untiring 
efforts in behalf of their candidates. Many of those com- 
posing these committees are women of the middle and 
higher classes, showing that, as a mass, they stand for the 
betterment of social and political conditions and that with 
their sex there is an absence of that man-governing power — 
"business interest" — ^which could buy them with a new 
bonnet. 
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Ruth had arisen early and eagerly read through the 
morning papers. Seeing that they contained nothing in 
reference to Norman's experiences, she had 'phoned yomig 
Ashly who had informed her of his success in liberating 
Norman and silencing the papers. It had been no easy 
accomplishment; and not imtil after long pow-wows and 
heated discussions between the chief, Pat Gallagher and 
others high up in their councils had the authorities decided 
to unblind Justice, free Norman and drop the matter. 
But Norman was not disposed to let them off so lightly 
His first impulse had been to force the papers to publish 
the affair even if he had to pay for the publication. He 
was rightly and justly angry; but fotmd that they had 
timed his release at an hour that precluded publication 
in time to affect the election. His next resolution was to 
seek legal redress; but after consideration he had con- 
cluded that a civil judgment could not be collected, and 
criminal prosecution would have to be effected through 
the criminal coiuis of the city, which had long been in- 
fluenced by the political machine for the protection of 
their tools and. hirelings, who were immime from pimish- 
ment while imder the wing of the politicians. 

"Thieves for their robbery have authority. 
When judges steal themselves." 

The tentacles of the octopus, Graft, are far-reaching, 
clutching even the skirts of Purity — ^luring even saints 
with saints as bait. 

After being assured that Norman was out of danger, 
Ruth had spent some time at " Deacon " Highfleigh's home, 
performing neighborly and friendly ministrations. After 
which she had gone to the headquarters of the Reform 
Party to join the ladies and others working for the suc- 
p^ of her part^. 
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Inquiring for Norman, she had been told that he had 
been up nearly all of the night before, working for the 
coming morrow, and the morning he had spent in making 
the roimds of the polling places, exerting every influence 
possible to secure fair play. Ruth stands animatedly dis- 
cussing the situation with some ladies, as an automobile 
dashes up to the door. Norman jumps out of the car 
and hurriedly entering the building joins the crowd. There 
is a flush of excitement on his face and his eyes bum with 
a fire that shows his intense interest. A group of men 
gather arotmd him as he enters and he does not see Ruth, 
but stands talking in deep, earnest tones of success and 
defeat. He has a look of determination and the excite- 
ment seems to fascinate him, proving Dick's assertion 
that "anything Norman Brewster went into, he did not 
do halfway. " 

An expression of admiration and pleasure fills Ruth's 
face as she watches him unobserved, and reads the honest 
motives of his soul that play upon his features and fill his 
words with power. How ordinary do others around him 
appear in comparison, — a king of men, an American 
gentleman, of the stuff that those old-school gentlemen 
were made of who wrote American character on Ameri- 
can history, before whom kings and lords might bow with 
deference and seek equality. 

Norman turns, and catching sight of Ruth, walks eagerly 
forward and extends his hand in greeting. 

"Come into the conmoittee room, Ruth," he says in a 
low voice, "where we can have a few words, alone." 

Drawing away from the chatter of the crowd, they 
enter the adjoining room and stand within the alcove of 
the window, as Ruth exclaims, 

" I am so glad, Norman, to see you safe and well again. " 

" Yes, sweetheart, thanks to you. But for you, I shoxdd 
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be, even now, a disgraced and imprisoned inan. How- 
ever, they will repent the day they forced tne into this 
thing. And to think you never doubted me. '* 

"How could I, Norman?" repUes Ruth, as her eyes tell 
him why she could never doubt him. 

"It would take one without a soul not to be imbued 
with the sublime by a girl like you. Our race can never 
be less noble than they are when they have such wives, 
such mothers. But Ruth, what have you done with Meg? 
We must save her if possible," anxiously responds Nor- 
man, forgetful of his own troubles in his concern for others. 

"That is just what I believe has been accomplished, 
Norman. I secured her a position as maid at the home of 
one of my friends, and she has promised never to return 
to her old life. And I really believe that she will keep 
her promise. " 

"Good!" says Norman. "Now, if we can win in this 
election, it will be worth all the trouble we have been put 
to; and we have a fighting chance to do so. They are 
using every conceivable means to hold their grip; but, if 
we can manage to overcome the votes of the slums and 
the power of money, we'll beat them yet. Does your 
Uncle know what his political associates have been doing 
to ruin me and defeat us?" 

"No, not in a way," replies Ruth sarcastically. "He 
is not supposed to know. He doesn't want to know. He 
requires his leaders to win and he doesn't ask how they 
do it. Perhaps, if he were told of the methods they use, 
he would hold up his hands in holy horror, but would 
justify the means by the success attained and say, Tt's 
politics.' A money-king's conscience is very elastic when 
it comes to his dollars. " 

Ruth does not tell Norman the part that Dick had taken 
in the plot, but reserves this information for some future. 
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more convenient time. Between the excited exclamations 
and the occasional shout of some enthusiastic partisan 
in the next room, she sadly tells of LuciUe's death, which 
information perceptibly shocks Norman. 

Suddenly, shouts interrupt their conversation, and 
several persons rush into the room crying, "Joshua Li^t- 
head has come over to our side. He has declared for 
Reform. " 

Ruth looks at Norman and smiles as she whispers. 

"That's for revenge on Uncle for letting Phyllis many 
the Prince." 

"Old Lighthead's influence will be a power for us," 
replies Norman, "no matter what his motive is. " 

"Oh, Norman," exclaims Ruth, "do you think we will 
win?" 

"It's a hard fight, Ruth. They have many advantages 
over us. At some of the boxes we are not represented at 
all and at others we cannot get a fair count. At many 
of the voting places in the slums it is really dangerous for 
a man to exercise the right of an American sovereign and 
vote as he chooses. These places have been the strong 
holds of the System and the law governing the ballot is 
not recognized there. Actually, many of these polling- 
places are located where a decent man can hardly enter; 
in dives and saloons surrounded by all the ruffianism and 
criminality of the slums. In past elections even murders 
have been committed there imder the pretext of personal 
difficulties forced upon those who had the cotirage to de- 
mand their rights. In most previous elections the opposi- 
tion to the System did not even consider it worth while 
to have representation there, as they knew they would 
have to submit to anything the bosses wanted. " 

"Have you voted yet, Norman?" 

**Not yet," answers Norman. "I have been too busy 
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taking voters to the polls. But I wiU go now and do so. *' 
Where do you vote, Norman?" asks Ruth anxiously. 
Why, down where I live, of course, in Gallagher's 
ward. " 

"Norman," exclaims Ruth in distress, "do you know 
that is the most dangerous place in the city, the very nest 
of fraud and ruffianism?" 

I know it, Ruth," Norman answers, indifferently. 

But the law requires me to vote in the precinct in which 
I live, and it is there that I will cast my vote. " 

" But, Norman, that would be recklessness. They know 
you and their fury and hate is unbotmded now that you've 
escaped their trap. Toby, the Tough, Pat Gallagher, 
and all his henchmen will be there. Toby will be bitter 
toward you on account of Meg turning against him. 
And Pat Gallagher and the chief will be afraid that you 
will give them trouble in the future. They may trump 
up some excuse to arrest you again, or pick a quarrel with 
you. You are taking your life in your hands by going 
there, and your vote will not even be coimted. One vote 
will not affect the election in either way. In the time 
you would spend there you can take voters to the safe 
polling places. For my sake do not vote this time. " 

Norman gives Ruth a searching look as he repUes, 

"Ruth, since early this morning, I have been imploring 
men to dare all the dangers that a vote for our party could 
mean for them; to oppose their business interest, poUtical 
bosses and financial masters, and that every man do his 
duty. Now would you ask me, their leader, to acknowl- 
edge that I fear what men may do to me? That for safety 
to my person, I abrogate the rights for which my fore- 
fathers died and submit to the mastery of a mob of brutes, 
many of whom do not respect the honor of their own 
mothers?" 
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Ruth's head droops for a moment, as she stands in 
silence; then raising her eyes to meet Norman's she says 
gravely, 

"Do your duty, Norman. " 

" I know, Ruth, " replies Norman tenderly. "You have 
dared the dangers to yourself; but your love for me would 
make you falter. I have, also, been fearful of your dan- 
gers; but if all the demons of torment threatened my way, 
I would cast my vote today. And more than that, it shall 
be counted. " 

"Then, Norman, at least, arm yourself in case necessity 
requires you to act in self-defense. " 

"No," says Norman determinedly. "When it comes 
to the pass that an American citizen has to become a 
walking arsenal in order to cast his vote and secure his 
constitutional rights, then it were better that he were dead 
and at rest with his fathers whose memory is forgotten by 
those who permit such conditions to exist. " 

Ruth sadly bows her head as Norman speaks and as he 
lifts her hands to press them, she turns her face away, 
while her eyes fill with tears. 

For a moment Norman silently presses the little hands 
that Ue motionless within his grasp. Then turning, with- 
out a word, he walks out of the building and jumping into 
the auto rapidly disappears from her sight. 

Soon, the car draws up before one of the worst dives 
that disgrace the civilization of a great city. Why such a 
place shoidd have been chosen by a municipaUty for its 
respectable citizens to enter to perform a patriotic duty, 
would be embarrassing to explain. Slouching individuals, 
without known means of maintainance except at election 
times, are permitted to walk around unmolested, 
under the eyes of the guardians of the law. 

There is a smile on Norman's face as he alights from the 
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car and turns toward the door of the doggery wherein is 
located that theme of the American poUtician, which fills 
his tongue with eloquence and his hands with dollars, — 
"the ballot box." He pays no attention to the menacing 
looks of the men who are clustered about, some of whom 
recognize him and nudge their companions as they whisper, 
"The Parson." 

On entering the building, he finds several voters ahead 
of him and stands looking around. The officials are too 
busy at the time to give him attention, so he makes an 
inventory of his surroundings. At one side of the room is 
a bar with curtains drawn before it, upon which is pendant 
a card, marked "Closed." Norman tries to reason why 
the authorities selected a bar-room for a polling place 
when there were niunerous better locations within a short 
distance where voters coidd exercise their lawful rights 
without violating their scruples. 

A babble of voices seems to come from the other side of 
the partition that divides the saloon from the adjoining 
room and the clinking of glasses arouses his curiosity to 
ascertain the cause of such conviviality. He looks at the 
wall closer and sees there is a small door that opens be- 
tween the saloon and the next room, over which is hung a 
sign, "The Bismark Literary and Scientific Club." 

Walking to the door, he opens it, and passing through, 
closes it behind him. He stands for a moment and views 
the bedlam of howling, cursing creatures which crowd the 
room, some shouting maudlin songs, some playing cards, 
some guffawing over obscene jokes, some drinking and 
some who appear to be doing nothing but making a noise. 

Endeavoring to discover the literary and scientific 
equipment of the club, Norman glances through a pile of 
papers on a table near by and discovers them to be copies 
of the Liquor Dealer's Indicator, a few Socialist papers 
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and some handbills that tell of the great fistic contest Sun- 
day night between Paddy O'Grady and August Schlack- 
enfest. 

"And yet," thinks Norman, "there must be something 
to justify their claim as a scientific club. " 

A German approaches Norman in drunken good-humor 
and asks him "WoUen sie ein glass bier haben,*^ 

Laughingly declining the treat, Norman replies, 

"Not this time, mein herr, I've quit drinking." 

"Don't you t'ink it is a good t'ing?" the Teuton asks, 
in surprise. 

"All things are good when put to their intended use," 
replies Norman, laughingly. "But, unfortunately our 
government does not encourage nor control the right use 
of many things, which are made evils through their misuse. 
Now, my friend, you have been asking me questions, let 
me ask you one. Is this a literary and scientific club?" 

"Veil, yah," repUes the German, with a twinkle in his 
eyes which shows that he is one of his race who can appre- 
ciate wit. 

"Then tell me where the literary and scientific depart- 
ment is? This looks like a saloon to me." 

"Veil, you know der law says a saloon ees not a saloon 
ven it ees a glub. Und it ees von grosser convenience for 
der law und der t'irsty bublic. Der science is blaying dose 
gards so you vins der dhrinks, and der literarum part vas 
in reading der ticket richt und voting against brohibition. 
Verstand?'* 

"Well, my good man," Norman replies seriously, "I 
don't know that your club is any worse than many high- 
class clubs, where the same practices are carried on. " 

Turning away, Norman walks back into the other room 
where he finds several persons casting their votes. He 
observes that some of them can not read or speak English. 
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But, despite the mild protests of the meek little bald- 
headed fellow who is the only representative of the Reform 
Party at the polling place, they are permitted to vote. 

"And this is the home of the ballot-box," muses Nor- 
man, "and these, its protectors. The 'ballot,' that great 
arbiter of the people's wiU, traduced to a mockery; made 
a manacle for himianity, to throttle liberty and peonize 
the progeny of patriots. K women were permitted to 
vote, how long woidd the manhood of America tolerate 
these conditions? It woidd not be long before the govern- 
ment woidd own permanent polling places protected by 
all the safeguards that protect our homes, where the purest 
of men and women coidd exercise the rights of American 
freemen. " 

Norman is convinced by the eagerness of Pat Gallagher 
and Toby to have these foreigners vote, that, by some 
means, it is known their votes will be satisfactory. 

As Norman steps up to the box to cast his vote, there 
precedes him a man who seems to be of a kind different 
from those who had been voting. It is evident from the 
looks that Pat and Toby cast at him that they are sus- 
picious of his vote, which is challenged by Toby. The 
charge is groundless, but the mild and buUied little repre- 
sentative of the Reform Party seems afraid to oppose 
Toby and insist on the man's rights. Norman's blood 
boils as he sees the high-handed, open fraud perpetrated; 
and walking up to the woidd-be voter, he lays his hand on 
the man's shoulder and says, 

"My friend, you have me as a witness to these proceed- 
ings. And as they will probably try to treat me in the 
same manner I may need you as a witness. " 

Pat Gallagher jumps from his seat and glares at Nor- 
man, who returns his stare indifferently. Norman's cool- 
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ness seems to exasperate the politician and his face grows 
redder as he roars, 

"If you're trying to raise somethin' we'll show you who's 
boss around here. What right have you got here any- 
way?" 

The insulting tone of the ruffian causes Norman to loose 
his temper and he replies, 

"I have many rights as an American citizen which 
neither you nor those who have just voted possess. One 
is, that I'm an honest man and not a bully. Another, is 
the inherent right for which my forefathers fought, while 
yours were, perhaps, serving sentences for crime. I have 
violated my feelings as a gentleman by coming into this 
den to vote. I have witnessed the subjecting of the laws 
of my country to the habits and customs of the mongrels 
and drunkards that fill the next room. I've seen you set 
at naught the law made to govern the ballot box. And 
now in spite of you and all the devils that back you, there'll 
be one vote cast here for decency and honest government. " 

As Norman speaks his face quivers with scorn and his 
words are scathing. Stepping up to the ballot box, he's 
about to cast his vote, when Toby rushes forward and 
attempts to intercept him. A treacherous look comes into 
Pat Gallagher's eyes, as his hand goes to his hip pocket. 
A clutch like iron falls upon Toby's arm, and he is pushed 
aside and held as in a vise. With his other hand, Norman 
deftly drops his ballot into the box, as Pat Gallagher 
rushes at him. A blow that woidd have felled an ox 
strikes the alderman squarely between the eyes, and he 
is sent sprawling in the comer of the room. The alder- 
man is a husky fellow, and pugilistic encounters are com- 
mon with him. But he is not used to running against 
such battering-rams as Norman's fists. Pulling himsdf 
together, he rises dazedly to his feet and, placing two 
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fingers in his mouth, blows a shrill whistle. At the sound 
of the alarm,a dozai men fill the room and block the doors. 
Their faces are savage and conscienceless. It is a danger- 
ous situation for Norman, but there is a set look of deter- 
mination on his face of "Conquer or die." Every nerve 
is tense and his muscles stand out like whip-cords, which 
show that he has resolved to make it a stru^^ well w(Mrth 
the victory if they overcome him. 

'Tis a perilous moment, and the threataiing movem^its 
of the intruders show a mob-brutishness, — devoid of feel- 
ing and reason. Norman has removed his hold from 
Toby's arm to his collar and holds the wri^^g, cursing 
tough as a shield between himself and Pat Grallagher to 
guard against a treacherous shot. With his ri^t arm 
free, he awaits the attack that seems inevitable. The 
crowd presses closer around him as a man who has just 
entered the room forces himself through their midst and 
stands before Norman. There is a sneer upon his face 
and in a contemptuous tone, he says, 

"So, at last, you have met your Waterioo. Well, it is 
only what you deserve. You have made others suffer; 
why should you not suffer, too? You forgot the <dd ties 
of friendship and robbed me of my heart's desire; why 
should I not forget also? You have put yourself into this 
hole, now get yourself out of it. You can not expect 
sympathy from me." 

Dick's words are cut short by the shrill voice of a girl 
who is wildly struggling between the men to force her way 
in. The voice surprises the inmates of the room, and 
Toby's face pales, while Dick looks startled. 

"Let me t'roo, I tells yer, let me t'roo! Dese is me ol' 
stampin' grounds an' yer can't lose me here. If it's a 
'knock-down and drag-out,' I'se been dere before." And 
scratching and biting like a young wild cat, MJeg tears her 
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way through the angry mob and faces Toby like a fury. 
What's dis mean?" she exclaims, panting for breath. 

If it's a scrap, I'se 'Johnny on de spot.'" 

Toby is plainly astonished at Meg's appearance and he 
looks at her with a fierce scowl. 

"Oh, youse can't freeze me wid yer looks, Toby, I'se 
quit yer game." 

Seeing Toby in Norman's grasp, Meg's face breaks into 
a broad grin, as she says, 

"Uhuh! So yer's in hock at last, huh? Well, you's in 
de best ban's you's ebber been in, Toby, and youse had 
better stay dere." 

Pat Gallagher has been standing in confusion caused 
by Meg's phenomenal entrance, hesitating what to do. 
Noticing the disoi'ganized state of his "braves," he turns 
on them with rage, cursing them for their weakness. 

"What are youse standin' there for, like hayseeds at a 
menagerie. Are youse 'feared of a petticoat? Catch de 
Kttle skunk an' cage her. " v 

"Skunk! Skunk!" screams Meg. "Yer calls me a 
skunk, Pat Gallagher? You's de skunk, de pest o' crea- 
tion, and yer stink reaches clear up ter der seat of guver- 
ment. I knows yer, Pat Gallagher. Youse would cage 
me an' 'sassinate de parson, but yer dassent do it. Dere's 
a woman waitin' outside dat door dat youse dassent cage 
an' youse dassent kill. Dey wouldn't let her in, but dey 
couldn't keep me out. Dey called me a wild cat an' a 
hyena an' youse called me a skunk. But if you dare to 
cage me or hurt de parson, youse'll t'ink de sky fell on yer. 
De woman dat's waiting' outside dat door fer me ter bring 
de parson is yer boss's gal, Pat Gallagher. And she 
knows all about youse, Dick Harwood; how youse put up 
de chinks ter ruin de parson, — de five hundred plunks. " 

** You lie, you hussy!" exclaims Dick, furiously. 
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"No, you's de liar," replies Meg scornfully. "You 
put up de coin fer Toby to turn de trick, and I'se swore 
to it on me word ob honor. " 

"Yes," sneers Dick, "the honor of a wench." 

Meg's eyes blaze as she replies, 

"Yes, I'se a wench and who made me one? You did, 
Dick Harwood. You's de first gentleman fren' dat paid 
fer me keep an' I kin prove it. Youse tol' me I was a fool 
ter work, but you didn't call me a wench den. Youse 
called me de beauty ob de fourt' ward. An' you, Pat 
Gallagher, dey's got all de proof ob yer dirt dat dey needs, 
an' I's de one ter swear to it. An' Toby, youse toF me dat 
if I made a break in de game I had ter flop de roost. Well, 
I flopped. Now I jes' dares you to bat an eye, fer I'se 
goin' ter take de parson wid me. Be sure, Pat Gallagher, 
we has a pass ter safety, fer I knows enough to put yer be- 
hind de bars." 

Norman had released his hold on Toby, who stands 
sullenly glaring at Meg. The mention of Ruth's presence 
near had taken all defiance out of Dick. And Pat Galla- 
gher's knowledge of Meg convinces him she will do 
just as she threatens and cannot be intimidated. 

Walking up to Norman, Meg pulls him by the hand as 
she says, 

"I's called der bluff, parson, an' dey don't dare to make 
a spiel, so come along wid me. You's a game sport, all 
right, and yer hoi's de trump card. De queen ob hearts 
is on de outside, an' she wins de game." 

"Let them go, boys," orders Pat in a low voice. "We'll 
get even next time. De gal has got de squeeze on us, an' 
she's a good hand at squeezin', too." t; ^ [ 

Norman is loath to be led away from danger. But the 
information that Ruth is waiting for him on the outside, 
perhaps frantic with fright and apprehension, impels him 
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to accede to Meg's wishes. Turning to the man who 
had been refused permission to vote, Norman says, 

''Come with us, my friend. This is not a safe place for 
you, either, under the circiunstances. " And both follow 
Meg who leads them triumphantly through the crowd 
of scowling, muttering rowdies, cowered by the attitude 
of their leaders, Pat Gallagher and Toby. 

On reaching the outside of the building, they are met 
by Ruth, pale with fear and anxiety, who has been re- 
strained from entering by the men at the door. Unable 
to control herself at si^t of Norman, she rushes forward 
and catches him by the arm. 

"Oh, Norman!" she cries in a tremulous voice, "I was 
afraid I would be too late. After you left, a presentiment 
that you were in danger possessed me. I could not rid 
myself of the strange feeling, so I went to Meg and got her 
to accompany me here. What has happened, Norman? 
You look so pale. " 

Meg does not wait for Norman to answer, but in her own 
way and language rapidly gives Ruth a vivid description 
of the danger from which he had escaped only by her timely 
arrival. 

"Yes," she exclaims by way of parenthesis, "he had 
Toby in one hand, and was gittin' ready to knock de spots 
off de rest ob de guys, when I butts in an' spiles de fun. 
Dey say a parson can't fight," she laughs, slapping her 
knees, "but dis is one time dey loses deir bet." 

"Are you a preacher?" asks the stranger, who has taken 
a seat with them in the automobile. "You fight more 
like the devil!" 

"I am at a loss how to interpret your remarks," replies 
Norman with a laugh, as he leans back against the cushion 
of the car. 
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'*A rather odious comparison, I admit," answers the 
stranger, "but true, nevertheless, and intended as a tribute 
of admiration. But how do you reconcile the similarity 
with the admonition of the Scriptures, which tell you that 
'if any man shall smite thee on thy right cheek, tiun to 
him the other also. And if he shall take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also'!" 

"A preacher is but a man, after all," answers Norman, 
thoughtfully, ""and has the same struggles and temptations 
that others are heir to. I do not believe that when Christ 
preached 'meekness,' he meant 'cringing cowardice,' nor 
that God made our beautiful world as a haven for vice, 
depravity and sin. His words were spoken to encourage 
long-suflEering, patience, humility, and charity. When a 
man becomes a preacher, he does not take himself away 
from the world with its responsibilities as a citizen and a 
man; but only above that part of it which is controlled by 
the agencies of Satan. The obligations of a clergyman and 
a Christian make his connection with the world stronger 
and his duties more imperative. " 

"Yes," answers the stranger, "and it seenjis the more 
of the 'Old Nick' a man has in him before conversion, the 
better preacher he makes afterwards. He knows how to 
hit the right spots. " 

"Dat's true," exclaims Meg. "Youse got ter know de 
debbil well ter hate him. I uster t'ink I knew dat crowd 
down dere, Toby an' Pat an' de res' ob dem, but I didn't. 
And when I foun' what dey was fer sure, I don't like em. 
Den I used ter t'ink I knowed what dey calls Christian 
people. I t'ought dey was all hypocrites an' jes' as black 
as enny ob us. But I finds dere's real Christians an' dere's 
make-believe Christians, an' dere's S'ciety Christians. 
But jes' t'ink ob dis ole world widout real Christians. De 
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people would soon all be Pat Gallaghers an' Tobys — an' — 
an* Megs. Dere wouldn't be a t'ing ter hold dem back. 
Life would be jes' one game ob grab, an' — an' — stuflin' — 
jes' like a pack er hogs under a acorn tree. " 
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CHAPTER XXV 

CHICKENS COBIE HOBIE TO ROOST 

Lean not on earth; His hid a reed at hest^ 
And oft a spear y on whose sharp point 
Peac^^bleeds and Hope expires.** 

The Banker and his "better-half" are seated in the library 
as usual; yet, not as usual; Mrs. Harwood does not wear 
her gold-rimmed glasses. They are lying on the table 
and her eyes are red from weeping. 

The face of the Banker is a study. In his far-away 
expression, as he looks out of the window, is blended al- 
most every emotion of which he is capable, — disappoint- 
ment, grief, defeat and anger. For the moment anger 
seems to predominate. He looks at his wife and crosses 
his legs impatiently as he says irascibly, 

"They beat us at the polls and for the time have de- 
feated our plans. And now, as they say, ^he people will 
rule,' I suppose they mean, 'the butchers and bakers and 
candlestickmakers.' Each will try his hand in the game 
of boodle-grabbing, until the reaction sets in and the 
public finds they have jmnped from the frying-pan into 
the fire. These reform waves are spasmodic and we will 
soon have their office-holders under our control if they 
hope to hold their jobs. They are just pulling the shoe 
off of one foot and putting it on another. '* 

Mrs. Harwood wipes the tears from her ^es as she looks 
up at her husband and says r^rovingly, 
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'*The election is not of as much importance to me as 
this letter from Phyllis. It grieves me so that she has left 
the Prince and is returning home to get a divorce. *' 

The anger leaves the face of the Banker and a look of 
regret and sadness takes its place. 

Yes, that is unfortunate," he answers sorrowfully. 

But it is something over which we have no control. I 
did not want Phyllis to marry the Prince. Ruth should 
have done that, for she could have made him walk a chalk- 
line and we would have been saved this disgrace and 
avoided the gossip that is sure to fill the papers every- 
where. The ubiquitous know-aUs will now be saying, *I 
told you so! How the public loves to scandal an Ameri- 
can girl whose marriage to a foreign nobleman has proved 
unfortunate. They roll it, as a sweet morsel, under their 
tongues. " 

Mrs. Harwood gives a little sni£9e as she answers, 

'*She writes that everything is different from what she 
expected; that the Prince is a nondescript and has no 
influence with his countrymen; that he is a profligate, and 
tries to make her feel the difference between American 
dollars and a title; that he spends his time with depraved 
women, and suppcHls a train of pauperized relatives on 
her money.'* 

"They say troubles never come singly," repUes the 
Banker with a long sigh. "Dick has been giving me a 
world of trouble. He has been on a debauch for a fort- 
ni^t, and was too drunk to even attend Lucille's funeral. 
It is queer how he acted, and remarks have been made 
about it. He seems on the verge of dementia and refuses 
to take up the plans I had laid out for him. I don't see 
much hope for his improvement. He loves Ruth and she 
refuses to many him. If she had married the Prince, 
Dick would have forgotten her long ago and been happy 
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with some other girl. Any woman who is not a fool would 
be glad to marry my son. It all comes through Ruth 
lefusmg to obey my wishes and marry the Prince. She 
has brought all this trouble on my family and I regret 
that I ever brought her here. There is but one reparation 
that she can make; she must marry Dick. Perhaps that 
will straighten him up. Now that this fanatical fad of 
reform is over, I suppose that Ruth is tired of that foolish- 
ness» and will turn her thoughts to sensible thiugs." 

^'Buty Mr. Harwoody did not Dick tell you that Ruth 
was in love with that preacher?" 

^* Welly that is just a fad, like the other one, that will 
subside now, when the novelty has worn off. The idea of 
my niece marrying that pauper! He has dared to 

^Beard the lion in his d^i, 
The Douglas in his hall!' 

But he will feel my tempered steel before he is through 
with me. If Ruth ever makes another attempt to see him, 
she shall never darken my doors again. I will ostracize 
her from my family and she will have to take the life she 
chooses." 

**I am afraid that Ruth is too much like her mother for 
us to control," Mrs. Harwood answers, despairingly. 
"You know how her mother followed a man under the 
same pretense of lov^; how she bore the anathemas of her 
kindred, and stuck to him through poverty and hardships, 
claiming that she was happy in a love that made her life 
an Aiden. I am afraid the spirit of her mother is in Ruth, 
I4j. Harwood." 



CHAPTER XXVI 



THE BEAPING 



Life is our own^ we make it what we will 
And that we plants we reap in Joy or Sorrow. 
We sow in wanton carelessness Today ^ 
Bvt we must reap in some unrecked Tomorrow. 

Five years have passed since the mournful cortege had 
followed the body of Lucille to Glenwood cemeteiy and 
laid it to rest where, 

''The cock's shrill clarion and the echoing horn 
Ne'er more shall rouse her from her lowly bed!** 

The daisies have blossomed each spring upon the mos^ 
mound, and died, and bloomed again, typifying the resur- 
rection of the body that lay beneath the sod. For awhile, 
loving hands had twined fresh flowers around the marble 
shaft above her head and wreathed the grave with floral 
tributes to her memory. But lapse of time had made 
their visits few, until flnally, they ceased; and Nature, 
alone, was left to decorate its dead. 

But this is not the only change time has made. The 
reform party has not been negligent in the administration 
of public affairs and has wrought improvements. 

Every effort had been made to put them out at the 
next election; but their managment of public interests had 
been so satisfactory that all the powers opposed were un- 
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availing to make a change. The grafters, gamblers, dive- 
keepers, and chronic politicians had been forced into 
legitimate business, or had sought **Green fields and pas- 
tures new." 

The first year, the public money that had formerly been 
spent in graft and bribery had gone into improvements 
and benefits for the city The second year, the municipal 
administrators had succeeded in regulating public service 
corporations, and as the stockholders in distant countries 
had seen their dividends cut down to an honest basis, they 
had agreed to sell their interests to the city. Each suc- 
ceeding year, the surplus profits that had previously gone 
to foreign money-centers had been kept at home and put 
into improving the service to the public, reducing rates, 
and making large extensions for the convenience of the 
public, until the city had reached the most prosperous 
condition of its history. 

It is Christmas eve. Peace and good-will dwell in the 
hearts of men; and the happy faces of the shoppers, as 
they go in and out of the beautiful stores with windows 
full of Christmas joys, show that the stockings of their 
loved ones will not be empty in the morning. 

The wives and children of the wage-earners carry in 
their hands well-filled piu*ses that are rapidly growing 
lighter for things that brighten life and bless mankind. 
Their arms are full of bundles and their dancing eyes and 
merry laughter show that they do not contemplate re- 
turning to homes cold for the lack of fuel and cheerless for 
want of food; to drunken fathers, sons, and brothers. The 
happy revellers pass to and fro before the mission, some 
stopping to drop a coin in the box beside the door, marked, 
"For the Poor." 

^It is the same old mission. No, it is the same mission, 
butfnot the^same old one. A beautiful new chapel now 
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stands upon the spot where the old buildmg stood. The 
door is slightly open, and the light and warmth within 
send a cheerful glow upon the snow-carpeted street with- 
out, as an enticing invitation for the hurrying crowds to 
enter. 

A choir of voices is singing a Christmas carol and the 
words ring out upon the air. 

'* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men. " 

The voices are well trained, and leading the happy sing- 
ers stands old Tom Russell. By his side, singing from the 
same book is a young couple, man and girl. The man 
seems to be a mechanic of the industrioiis, skillful class 
and the cleanliness of his plain but well-kept apparel indi- 
cates the attentions of a careful wife. The voice of the 
young woman at his side is soft and musical and the eyes 
that look with unobtrusive modesty above the hymn-book 
show her self-respect and the honest purposes of her mind. 
The girl is Meg, and the man at her side is her hiisband, 
who is happy in the confidence and love he bears her. 

The organ ceases, and a figure arises in the pulpit and 
lays his finger upon the open Bible before him as he reads 
the subject of his remarks. 

***Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap'. " 

In the middle of the room stands a large Christmas-tree 
laden with gifts and glowing with a hundred lights. The 
seats are filled with children of all ages, who impatiently 
wait through the preliminary services and cast their long- 
ing eyes at the tree full of presents from Santa Claus. 

The speaker does not tax their patience long. He tells 
them the story of the Christ-child; of the manger-cradle; 
the Christmas long ago in Bethlehem. He teaches them 
the lesson of love that makes the wild beast humane and 
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causes man to lay aside his selfishness for the happiness 
of his fellow men. As he speaks, his eyes frequently turn 
to a lovely woman who sits beside a beautiful child with 
eyes like Ruth's and form like Norman's. The little fel- 
low has his head resting against his mother, who occasion- 
ally turns her attention from the speaker to caress the 
child. It is Ruth and little Norman; and the look with 
which her eyes meet those of the speaker tells the story 
of their love and contentment. No one seems to notice 
the man who enters the door and drops into a rear seat. 
His face is heavily seamed with lines of dissipation, and 
the smell of whiskey is on his breath. The heavy gold 
watch-guard and sparkling diamond that he wears show 
that he is not a vagraQt and that his unkempt appearance 
is due to carelessness and not poverty. As he listens to 
the words of the speaker his eyes rove over the assembly 
as if in search of someone. Presently, they rest upon 
Ruth and he sits as if under a spell of fascination. He 
notes the little child by her side and Ruth's happy ex- 
pression, and a soul-hungry look comes into his face, as 
if he famishes for a sustenance that he cannot find. 

The repeated text of the speaker falls again upon his 
ears. 

" *Be not deceived; God is not mocked, for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.' " 

The speaker ends his remarks and the glad refrain rings 
forth again from the choir. 

"' 'Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.'" 

There is a subdued hiun of voices, and the children look 
with expectant glances at the Christmas tree, as they wait 
for the appearance of Santa Glaus. 

The eyes of the stranger glisten and his heart beats 
faster as he observes the cheer that pervades all and the 
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general fellowship and good-will that fill the atmosphere. 

As Norman steps down out of the pulpit» a number of 
children run up to him and cling to his hands, and cluster 
around him without fear or formality. Ruth arises and 
tiums to those aroimd with a kind word and cheering smile 
for all. 

She sees the stranger sitting back, alone and unnoticed, 
and walks quickly and cordially toward him, extending 
her hand in welcome. He arises from his seat, and as 
Ruth draws closer, a glad cry bursts from her Ups. 

"Dick! is it reaUy you? Oh, I am so glad to see you!" 

The man is truly Dick, but not the light-headed, de- 
bonair Dick of old. The five years have made a change 
in him, also. He has grown fleshier and the gray hairs are 
beginning to show on his temples. There is a sadness in 
his eyes that tells of the deep sorrow and remorse that 
dwell in his heart, that no one who knew him in former 
times would have thought possible for rich, care-free Dick 
Harwood. Under his eyes are lines that tell of deep dissi- 
pations. He looks at Ruth with his face half-averted as 
if he wishes to speak but something holds him back. 

"Won't you shake hands with me, Dick?" asks Ruth 
reproachfully. "Aren't you glad to see me? It has been 
so long since we have met." 

The dogged expression on Dick's face subsides and in 
its place comes again that longing of the soul for something 
of which it knows not; a thirsting for the water of life, 
a famishing for the Bread which sustains a soul. 

The thoughts that had been going through Dick's mind, 
while listening to the service, were such as he has never 
had before. The cheerfulness of the poor around and 
the happy faces of the little children reveal to him that 
these xmfortunates of the xmderworld are beings with 
feelings, after aU; beings who are capable of enjoying the 
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good things of life the same as the rich; who have their 
hopes, their ambitions, which though hmnble, are as dear 
to their hearts as are those of the ones who dwell in marble 
halls and wear the ermine. 'Xan it be the same power, 
which gives him misery with his riches, that gives these 
poor people happiness with their poverty. And yet, 
this same power had given Ruth happiness, and she was 
rich; and had given Norman happiness, and he was poor; 
a power that is no respecter of persons; that had brought 
to 'Deacon' Highfieigh, the high churchman, sorrow; to 
Lucille, death; and to himself, an aimless life that has no 
filling. Had each reaped that which he had sowed? " 

There is something in Ruth's voice when she speaks 
that moves Dick. He turns his face and looks straight 
into her eyes and sees there the old-time sisterly tender- 
ness, the true, deep love she bears him; a kind of love 
which his gay companions, his associates in sin, know 
nothing of; a kind of love that is good to possess, whether 
it be a wife's, a sister's or a friend's. He reaches out and 
grasps Ruth's extended hand, while tears roll down his 
cheeks. His voice is husky as he says, 

''Ruth, I see that your life is happy. And I would be 
worse than a demon were I to begrudge you that happi- 
ness. " 

"I am happy, Dick," Ruth replies. "We are both 
happy, Norman and I, and we want you to be happy, too. 
We want you to forget the past and be one of us. " 

Dick slowly shakes his head as he says, 

"I have pursued happiness for years; but I find it a 
phantom, always just a little ahead of me. It is too late 
now. 'I am a reproach to those who sit in the gates,' 
the song of the drunkards. " 

"Dick," exclaims Ruth in protest, "that is folly. You 
are a young man yet, just in your thirties. The reason 
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you have not found happiness is because you have not 
searched for it in the ri^^t things. Let the experience of 
the past he a guide for the future. Remember, 

'No star is ever lost we once have seen. 

We always may be what we might have been.' 

Now, Dick, I am going to show you where to find happi- 
ness. Come and be our Santa Claus tonight. Meg's 
husband was going to take that role, but he is not selfish 
and will let you have his place, and the joy that you will 
give these poor people will make you happy. Happiness 
comes through making others happy. Now come and 
make up for your part and we will fool everybody; even 
Norman won't know who you are, and we'll keep him 
guessing. How surprised he will be to find it is dear old 
Dick." 

A vengeful gleam comes into Dick's eyes at Ruth's men- 
tion of her husband's name, which apprises her that the 
old wounds have not healed in Dick's heart, and she looks 
reproachfully at him as she says, 

''Dick, you must not feel like that. Surely, if Norman 
and I can forget the past, you should be able to do so. 
Now, let bygones be bygones, and you will be happier. *' 

Dick is reluctant to answer Ruth, and struggles between 
two influences; his old hatred for Norman, and the desire 
to be near Ruth and to retain her friendship. Ruth sees 
his hesitation, and reaching out, catches his hand, gently 
trying to puU him from between the benches, but he ob- 
stinately resists the coercion. 

''Ruth," he says, "there is no concealing the truth. 
The old sores still rankle. Can you expect it otherwise 
when I look ui>on your happiness here and know you are 
the wife of another, the mother of his child» while I wander. 
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hopeless, miserable, broken-hearted? I should not have 
trusted myself here tonight, but the temptation was irre- 
sistible. There seemed to be some i>ower which impelled 
me to enter those doors. I was strolling around watching 
the merry crowds do their Christmas shopping. Every- 
body seemed happy, and I felt so miserable. I was think- 
ing, Ruth, of the Merry Christmases that we spent at 
home in the long ago when you were there. I was think- 
ing of you, Ruth, and the old days when we were all happy. 
I saw the cheerful light that shone through those windows 
and fell upon the snow without, which seemed to invite me 
to enter. I wanted to see you once more, to know how 
you were doing and if you were happy. I see that you 
have won and I have lost. You have no regrets to nurse, 
while my heart is full of them. There is nothing for me 
to do now but to go back into the maelstrom and play on 
to the end that role which Fate assigned me in the drama 
of Life. 'There's a divinity that shapes our ends,' which 
it is useless to resist, a power that is immutable and merci- 
less." 

"Yes, Dick," replies Ruth sympathetically, "there is a 
power that guides everyone; one power that directs to a 
well-spent life and another that leads to a misspent life. 
Right and Wrong are those two powers. Man is placed 
between the two in every act of life as a free agent to take 
his choice. Without this volition he would be but a mar- 
ionette, an automaton, without merit in his choice or 
virtue in his action. There are danger signals all along 
the wrong way, and one who keeps that way can only 
blame his own heedlessness. Every little act of life pre- 
sents different choices that lead to widely divergent ends. " 

"And yet, are we responsible for the choice we make 
under force of circumstances?" answers Dick bitterly. 
"We are influenced by many things over which we have no 
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control, — ^heredity, early impressions, training, tempta- 
tions and physical i>owers of resistance. People's pro- 
pensities are different. In one the bmnp of reverence and 
obedience may be largely developed; in another, weak. 
The hand that made you fair, made you good; it made 
my faults and me the actor of them. 'Condemn the 
fault and not the actor.' Our choice is but the force of 
predestination. Is the tree responsible for its growth 
when bent by the winds? There is a fatality that marks 
all. A soldier in battle steps an inch to the right and 
escapes a bullet that lays another low behind him. Neither 
foresight nor merit guided his timely step. Nor did justice 
direct the bullet; for 'tis not always right nor the best 
that survive. 

*Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall.* 

''Should the soldier who fell praise the power that 
marked him for the sacrifice? A fatality gave you parents 
who taught you to pray — an early training which I did not 
have. It brought you to our home, and caused me to love 
you and you to reject me. It threw you in contact with 
another, which made you happy and me a wreck. It 
caused me to be what I was, what I am. " Dick's voice 
sinks to a moan as the last words are spoken. 

"And yet, Dick," replies Ruth, tenderly, "can you say 
that aU things are not wise and for the best? If I had 
married you or the Prince, would I have been what I am 
today? Would you have been different to what you are? 
Would these many poor people down here be as happy, or 
our city benefitted, and the good to many have come 
about? Would our mission be a i>ower for the future? 
You might have had your ambitions and desires fulfilled 
without deserving it, while Norman would have been the 
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loser. Would that have been justice? It is well as it is, 
and there is still hope for you. The power that gave you 
the past has given you the future; and every act of today 
or tomorrow has its promise. This is its mercy, that no 
present day binds you to yesterday. The power that 
you speak of guided you here tonight. It threw the light 
of welcome upon the street and bore the Christmas hymn 
to your ears. It is leading you, if you will harken to its 
call. Now, come with me, Dick," Ruth continues giving 
his hand a pull. ''We may never meet again. Just for 
tonight be happy and make me happy. Come, we will 
step around to the side-parlor where you can put on Santa's 
disguise." 

With gentle insistence, Ruth leads Dick around the 
building, into the parlor of the church. There they find 
Meg and her husband with Mr. and Mrs. Russell inspect- 
ing Santa's long overcoat and snow-white whiskers and 
hair, preparatory to putting them on Meg's husband, and 
Ruth soon acquaints them with her plans. They all readi- 
ly agree and begin to put the togs on Dick despite his 
mild protests. 

When they have him arrayed to suit them, Mrs. Rus- 
sell says, 

"Now we will go in and get everybody in place for the 
appearance of our guest of honor. Ruth, we will leave 
you here to take care of St. Nicholas until we give the 
signal to come. " 

When they leave the room, Ruth tmns to Dick with an 
expression of sadness. She has been working for the 
good and happiness of others; now there is a longing in 
her heart for news from her old home, from which she has 
been exiled for years. She wants to know that all are 
well and happy. Pleadingly she asks, 

"Dick, be my Santa Claus, too, and bring me good news 
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from home. Tell me about Uncle and Amit and Phyllis. '' 

Dick's face is hidden by the disguise he wears. But 
his voice is husky as he replies, 

"I have been at home very httle, Ruth, in the past five 
years, I have been abroad; and the little time that I have 
been here has mostly been spent at my club. Home re- 
calls too many sorrowful memories, and Father and I are 
on the outs. He has not been in good health the past 
three years and has almost retired from business. He is 
anxious for me to take his place at the bank as he has not 
been able to find anyone to satisfactorily fill the vacancy 
left by Sinclair when he became city clerk. Phyllis ob- 
tained her divorce after she returned home, and married 
Clarence, and they spend their time in about the usual 
way. They are well-mated, like two butterflies that flit 
from flower to flower." 

"Dear Phyllis," sighs Ruth, "I don't blame her for pre- 
ferring even Clarence to the Prince. What would I give 
to go back, just one more time, to the old conservatory 
and see my pet flowers; to live that hour again, when we 
were all care-free, cutting flowers for Phyllis' ball; you 
and Phyllis and Clarence and I — and — and — ^Lucille." 

" Hush ! " cries Dick piteously . " Don't, Ruth. " 

"Forgive me, Dick," Ruth says compassionately, "I 
didn't think. My thoughts were lost in the past. " 

"Why do you think of the past, Ruth? Would you 
have your life different from what it is?" 

" No, I cannot say that X would, " answers Ruth. " But 
I might have softened some of the sorrows that I have 
caused others. No matter what happiness the present 
brings to one, or what troubles have crossed the past, 
there are always tender memories that cUng around one's 
youth, like the perfume that lingers around faded roses." 

"I cannot say the same thing for myself," replies Dick 
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hopelessly. "There are many, many changes I would 
have made had I but known, then/' 

"Dick, if you would have the past changed, be sincere 
and change the present. Think what you could do for 
yourself, your country and your God. Few men have the 
talents that you possess, and the influence and power that 
lie in your hands. K you would step into Uncle's shoes 
and use his power and wealth in the right way, in the way 
it is given to use, think what a blessing you would be. 
Manage your affairs in a way to live and let Uve. Give 
your faithful employees sufficient pay for their labor, 
enough to live comfortably on, to buy them homes, and to 
save a sustenance for old age. Put bread in the mouths 
of the hungry, clothe the naked, and house the homeless. 
Use your great power to stamp out from our beautiful 
land the influences that destroy body and soul and country. 
Promise me that you will go to work now and mak^ the 
Harwood name one that men will rise up and call blessed. 
Promise, Dick." 

As Ruth is pleading, a little child, unperceived by them, 
walks to the door of the parlor and stands looking with 
open-eyed wonder at Santa Glaus. Ruth had seated her- 
self during the conversation, and as she ceases speaking 
the little fellow rushes into the room with a cry of joy and 
throwing his arms around Dick's legs, exclaims, 

"Dood Santa Taus, did Dod send oo?" 

Dick looks down, and seeing that the child who clings 
to him is little Norman, shrinks from the embrace, as if 
the touch is repugnant to him. His heart is filled with 
hatred for the innocent youngling, whose flesh is half of 
Ruth and half of Norman. For a moment, torn by con- 
flicting emotions, he stands as if he would wrench himself 
free from the clasp of the tiny arms. The baby voice 
speaks again. 
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''I love oo, tause oo is a dood Santa Taus. ** 

A mesmeric influence seems to draw Dick toward the 
child. He half-extends his arms, and the tense expres- 
sion of his face shows that his soul is crying for mercy from 
its torture. Dropping upon his knees beside the boy, he 
clasps him in his arms, and buries his face against the 
baby shoulders; and the body of the strong man shakes 
with broken sobs. 

Ruth arises, and walking to his side, lays her hand 
gently upon the snowy locks of his disguise and stands in 
silent anguish too deep for words. 

The voice of Mrs. Russell startles them as she announces, 
''All is ready. *' Dick jumps to his feet, holding the hand 
of little Norman as he walks toward the door that leads 
to the chapel. As he reaches the door he turns and says 
in a low voice, 

Ruth, I promise. It is the power of love that changes 



me. 
« 






Thank God,'' replies Ruth reverently. ''It was that 
power which changed me and caused the Evolution of 
a Girl." 

"Yes," answers Dick as he passes through the door, 
"the same strange i>ower that makes a man out of 'An 
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